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This  picture  by  Edward  C.  De  Luga 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  the  sweep- 
stakes  winner  among  1,169  entries  in  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  photography  competi¬ 
tion. 

It  was  judged  best  in  the  black  and 
white  division,  and  was  named  "best  of 
show."  It  was  the  first  time  a  feature 
picture  had  received  the  top  award. 

This  was  the  18th  annual  contest  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  regional  press  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  country. 

De  Luga  was  Chicago's  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year  in  1957,  and  he  has  won 
dozens  of  awards  in  recent  years.  There 
are  more  like  him  at  the  Daily  News,  where 
every-day  excellence  is  the  watchword. 


Plate  Lifter  with  Spring  Follow-up 
Rigid,  One-Piece  Frame  for  Shaving  Arch 
Removable  Chip-Pan 
Improved  Knife  Bar  Arrangement 


Improved  Arch  Construction 
New  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand 
Modern,  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive 
Thermostatic  Water  Controls 


And,  by  comparison,  the  price  is  attractive  I 


ADDITIONAL  ACCESSORIES  Vacuum  Casting:  Equipment 
with  motor  driven  vacuum  pump  •  Pump,  without 
spout  •  Pneumatic  Pumping:  Device  •  Double-pag:e 
Mechanism  •  Foot  Switch  for  Vacuum  Controls. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N  (. 

MAKERS  OE  RRESSROOM.  REELROOM  AMO  STEREOTVRE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURV 


GOODYEAR-BUILT  AIRSHIPS  . . . 


Sky  Sentinels  For  America’s  Defense 


SIXTY  YEARS... 

AND  THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  COME 


Goodyear's  eorly  experiments 
with  balloons  paved  the  way  for 
today's  giant  airships 


*r 


builds  CEDA,  an  analog  computer,  and  supplies  flight 
simulators  for  the  armed  forces. 

Everywhere,  in  the  air,  on  land  and  sea,  you  will  find 
Goodyear  products  serving  the  nation.  This  diversified 
output  includes  tires  .  .  .  industrial  rubber  goods  .  .  . 
aviation  and  aircraft  products  .  .  .  foam  products  .  .  . 
films  and  flooring  .  .  .  chemicals  .  .  .  shoe  products 
.  .  .  metal  products  .  .  .  and  many  more  for  growing 
markets  here  and  abroad. 

•  •  • 

It  is  through  imaginative  growth  like  this  that  Goodyear 
has  become  the  world’s  largest  rubber  company. 


Back  in  1914,  Goodyear  manufactured  the  first  kite 
balloons  to  be  used  by  the  British  in  World  War  I. 
Today,  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  vital  to  national  defense. 
Versatile  radar  airships  built  by  Goodyear  are  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  newest  airborne  all-weather  sentinels. 
Through  planned  diversification,  this  division’s  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  broadened  to  include  missile  guidance 
and  ground  support  systems,  rocket  boosters,  large 
radar  antennas,  jet  engine  thrust  reversers,  a  complete 
“escape  capsule”  for  jet  airmen,  the  one-man  heli¬ 
copter  and  inflatable  airplanes.  Goodyear  Aircraft  also 


and  now... 


GOOD/fEAR 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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FOR  INSTANCE: 

3,431,471 

ines  MORE  fhan 

, . .  The  New  Yorl  Times 

4,305,253 

i««  MORE  than  . . , 

. . .  The  Chicago  Daily  News 

7,991,67$ 

Ines  MORE  than....... 

...The  Philadelphia  Inqttlfcr 

3,968.696 

inat  MORE  than  _ _ * 

..  .The  Philadalphia  Bulletin 

2.735,020 

ina»  MORE  Than _ ... 

. . .  The  Detroit  News 

2,731.320 

lines  MORE  than.,.-.. 

, . ,  The  St.  Louis  Post-Olipafch 

2.939,582 

inat  MORE  ^an ...... 

...The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.858.446 

ines  MORE  Than....;. 

...The  Minneapolis  Tribune 

1,862.487 

lines  MORE  than  ... , : 

.  .  The  Minneapolis  Star 

3.668,157 

linas  MORE  than  . . 

...The  Cineinneti  Enquirer 

2,514,433 

lines  MORE  than ...... 

. . .  The  Atlanta  Journal 

3,384.405 

lines  MORE  than . 

. . .  The  Dallas  News 

2.009,552 

lines  MORE  than. . 

...The  Dallas  Times-Herald 

2,776,621 

linas  MORE  than ...... 

. , ,  The  Denver  Post 

and  ;  . 

.  in  HOUSTON 

2,923,521 

linas  MORE  than  ..... 

12,259,831 

lints  MORE  than,,... 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16— New  Mexico  APME  Shirtsleeve  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Nov.  16— Advertising  Sales  Clinic,  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Biltmors 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

Nov.  16-18 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual  convention, 
Texas  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Nov.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  19-22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  U.  S.  G'^ant  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Nov.  29-30— Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  third  annua' 
sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  Marquette  Hotel,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 

Dec.  4-6— Texas  High  School  Press  Association,  annual  conventlon-CIlnic 
Texas  Woman's  University,  Denton,  Tex. 

Dec.  5-6 — California  Press  Association,  annual  Winter  meeting,  Clift  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Dec.  5-6 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention  and 
annual  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  6 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Wisconr 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Un'- 
versity.  New  York. 

Dec.  13-14 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Barringe’ 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1959 

Jan.  8-10 — Arkansas  Press  Association — National  Editorial  Assoclatlcn 
Midwinter  Convention,  Arlington  Springs,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  8-10 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention,  Pionee- 
Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial  Association  meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  11-13 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Association 
meeting.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12-15 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  48th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

Jan.  18-20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  18-21 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  20-22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Conve'- 
tion.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  23-24 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention  Alamogord: 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  23-24 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  60th  annual  meeting.  Plains  Hote 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  25-27 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  UF 
annual  Business  Conference,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  Souf 
Carol  ina. 

Jan.  29-31 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Brown  Hote 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  30-31 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Agents  Group,  second  annual  cor- 
ference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  Feb.  1-3 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  N.  Y. 

State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  joint  Winter  meeting.  Plaza  Hote 
I  New  York  City. 

Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Associated  Dailies  meeting.  Plaza  Hotel,  Ne* 
York  City. 

Feb.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute  seminar.  Advertising  Directors  of  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  5-7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention,  Deshler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  13-14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Pid" 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Drake  Hote 
Chicago. 

March  2-4 — Press  Congress  of  the  World,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbis, 
Mo. 

March  7-9 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  16th  annual.  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

March  8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

I  THE  BRAHMAM  company— Ketkenei 
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No.  96  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 
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Well,  Well,  Those  Old  Friends - 
Straws  In  The  Wind 


The  New  York  Journal- American  received  more  than  8,000  letters  in  five  days  follow¬ 
ing  publication  of  an  editorial  and  a  piece  by  Robert  Peterson  praising  New  York  the¬ 
atre  owners  for  making  special  arrangements  at  neighborhood  theatres  for  people  over 
60  who  join  the  theatres’  Golden  Age  clubs.  The  theatres  themselves  have  been  swamped 
with  inquiries.  So  it’s  not  only  teenagers  that  like  the  movies.  And  the  incident  proves 
something  else:  that  newspaper  coverage  of  movies  appeals  to  older  people,  as  well 
as  youngsters. 

✓ 

Trade  paper  dispatches  report  that  the  Detroit  News  is  about  to  start  publication  of 
a  tabloid  entertainment  section  with  its  Sunday  edition.  Detroit  movie  theatre  owners 
acclaim  the  move  as  recognition  by  an  important  newspaper  of  the  value  of  movie  news. 

Another  report  is  that  Canadian  newspapers  are  giving  more  space  to  movies.  A  sur¬ 
vey  in  Toronto  reveals  increased  movie  coverage  and  in  Montreal  movie  sections  are 
being  enlarged. 

){c  )|c 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  Boston,  one  of  the  most  fiercely  competitive  news¬ 
paper  situations  in  the  country,  amusement  sections  are  being  rearranged  to  give  movies 
more  space. 

#|c  )|c 

So  it  goes.  More  and  more  newspapers  are  rediscovering  the  readership  value  of  movie 
news.  And  why  shouldn’t  they?  Nearly  75,000,000  Americans  attended  movie  thea¬ 
tres  in  one  week  recently.  And  if  they  go  to  movies  you  can  bet  they  want  to  read 
about  movies. 
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The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


6ETMORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..60  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE 

editor  X  PUBLISHER  lo.  Novanb..  15,  195B 


Things  grew 
tW  summer! 


We  were  pretty  pleased  with  the  annual  ABC 
Audit  Report  of  March  31st  -  showing  a  fat  cir¬ 
culation  gain  of  11,045. 

Now  the  circulation  figures  are  released  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30  -  and  wow!  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  shows  a  further  gain  of 
7,375. 

That’s  a  lot  more  plush  customers  for  advertisers 
who  want  to  sell  the  “biggest  half”  of  Florida's 
2nd  largest  metropolitan  market. 


g>t.  Petersburg  Simes 


FLOtIDA'S  itST  NtWSFAH* 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  or,  better  still, 
visit  us  for  more  detailed  market  data. 
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An  unusual  journalistic  approach  to  biography  was  efiec- 
tivelv  emoloved  bv  a  newspaperman  in  writing  a  book 


tively  employed  by  a  newspaperman  in  writing  a  book 
suggested  by  a  newspaper-  - 


man.  It  is  “Henry  Knox:  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  General” 

(published  Monday  by  Rine¬ 
hart),  by  North  Callahan, 

New  York  syndicated  colum- 
;  nist  and  faculty  member  of 
!  New  York  University.  The 
late  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  Richmond  journalist- 
historian,  suggested  Dr.  Cal¬ 
lahan  undertake  this  work  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  Knox  the 
most  neglected  American  of 
importance  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  period.  Much  re¬ 
search  was  done  in  old  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the 
five-year  task.  When  I  at¬ 
tended  the  175th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 

Journal  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  I  was  sur-  North  Callahan  | 

prised  to  learn  Knox  founded 

that  paper  for  the  Continental  Army  on  Washington’s  order. 
Dr.  Callahan,  an  Army  colonel  in  World  War  II  and  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Civil  War  Round  Table,  will  speak 
about  Knox  at  the  first  dinner  Dec.  2  of  a  new  organization,  the 
American  Revolution  Round  Table,  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  where 
Washington  said  farewell  to  his  officers,  including  Knox. 


/Veirsman’s  Litany 


Dear  Lord,  my  tlianks,  time  and  again — 
For  the  invention  of  a  pen. 

Among  the  many  things  I’ve  seen, 
Thanks  for  the  typewriting  machine. 

And  humbly,  I  do  now  express. 

Grateful  thanks  for  the  printing  press. 
But  best  of  all,  I’m  glad  I  can— 

Give  thanks  for  being  a  newsman! 


— Frank  Del-Witt 


—All  former  New  York  Sun  editorial  employes  are  invited  to  a  rs 
union  Nov.  19  at  5  at  the  Dogwood  Room,  50  E.  ^.  .  .  .  Elxecutive  Editor 
Ken  Tooill,  Toledo  Times,  corrects  the  Nov.  1  Column:  ‘’Pardon  me,  but 
the  word  should  have  bera  ‘herpetology’  for  the  study  of  snakes.  ‘P«’ 
petology’  is  the  study  of  very  young  dogs.”  And  Fred  Charlton,  Manistu 
(Mich.)  News- Advocate,  adds:  “Note  that  he  is  a  perpetologist  vhicli 
is  doubtless  a  long-term  herpetologist  who  figures  on  outlasting  his  bor 
by  a  couple  of  eons.”  (From  Eden  to  Erwin,  man  hath  been  confounded 
by  the  snake).  ...  A  store  ran  an  ad  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  oSffisf 
to  give  away  a  few  owls,  dyed  red,  which  it  had  used  in  a  promotii* 
thinking  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  would  give  a  hoot,  but  7(X)  esga 
owl-seekers  replied.  .  .  .  Sy  Presten  and  hU  wife,  Mer^ith  Andfftot 
who  operate  a  public  relations  firm,  named  their  new  son  Kary  in  honor 
of  Mrk  Presten’s  father,  the  late  Karl  Anderson,  managing  editor  ^ 
Francisco  Chronicle,  for  19  years.  ...  A  magazine  writer  was  IwougW 
from  Hollywood  to  New  York  by  a  broadcasting  company  on  a  pr» 
party.  When  he  disappeared  before  mimeographs  began  turning  out  tw 
“news,”  it  was  finally  found  he  had  switched  hosts  and  had  taken  ol 
to  Europe  on  an  turline’s  jet  junket.  A  junket  within  a  junket? 


Words  To  A  New  Hand 


Habeas  corpus,  certiorari — 

Cut  the  frills  and  get  the  story! 

Nolo  contendere,  duces  tecum — 
Learn  the  facts  and  rpiickly  take  ’em! 
Skip  the  workings  of  the  court— 
Say  what  it  did— and  make  it  short! 


0 


— Russ  Greenlee 
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FIRST  9  MONTHS  1958  SHOW 
BIG  ADVERTISING  GAINS  FOR 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 


TOTAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

* 

LINES  GAINED 

Acknowledging  the  donninant  coverage  by  The  Jersey 
Journal  in  the  all-important  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 
market  with  Retail  Sales  of  $626,480,000. 

*  A  ^‘‘Percentage  of  FieltV^  GAI?i  of  in  total  Hudson  County 

Retail  Advertising. 

RETAIL  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 

* 

LINES  GAINED 

Acceptance  by  major  chain  and  independent  super¬ 
markets  testifies  that  The  Jersey  Journal  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  sales  force  in  this  $197,078,000  Food  Sales 
market. 

*  A  **Percentage  of  Field^^  GAIN  of  5%  in  total  Hudson  County 
Grocery  Advertising. 


1 24,647 


228,501 


The  Jersey  Journal's  1,000,371  lines  of  Retail  Grocery  Advertising  in 
1957,  TOPPED  the  New  York  Daily  News,  The  Daily  Mirror,  The  New 
York  Post  and  The  World  -  Telegram  and  Sun. 


IfKE  iSSBW 


New  Jersey's  2ncl  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 

100,196  copies  daily  .  ,  ,  2  of  every  3  copies  Home-Delivered 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc 


/ 


editorial 


Full  Disclosure  Except  in  Security  Area 


Those  editors  who  bear  their  responsibilities  conscientiously  won’t 

fb’sacrrpp  witli  Afnrrnv  Snvdf*r’<5  nhicrtion  to  the  frpp  flow  of  “nrp- 


disagree  with  Murray  Snyder’s  objection  to  the  free  flow  of  “pre¬ 
mature”  information  on  our  space  programs,  missiles  and  related 
military  undertakings.  The  Assistant  .Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  has  ample  justification  for  expressing  concern  over  the 
lessening  of  jtrotection  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  that  he  doesn’t 
believe  the  American  public  wants  to  receive  by  press,  radio  or 
television  advance  knowledge  of  sensitive  military  projects.  Only 
the  Communists,  not  our  own  people,  he  said,  gain  “by  a  bootlegged 
picture  or  premature  detailed  story  on  a  new  plane,  missile,  or  other 
weapon.”  And  it’s  both  amazing  and  shocking  what  can  be  learned, 
he  warned. 

Editors  have  lieen  discussing  this  problem  among  themselves.  All 
that  Mr.  Snyder  or  anyone  else  is  asking  is  that  tlie  Press  will  con¬ 
sider  this  “cold  war”  a  new  dimension  of  conflict  and  apply  the 
same  brakes  to  news  judgment  as  were  proven  effective  under  the 
voluntary  cotle  of  censorship  during  World  War  II. 

The  danger  that  should  be  avoided,  however,  is  that  this  kind 
of  thinking  be  marshalled  to  counter-attack  the  thrust  forward  in 
the  crusade  to  break  the  “classified”  grip  on  governmental  informa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  realm  of  iiational  security.  Proper  safeguards  in 
this  respect  are  contained  in  the  Hennings  Bill  which  comes  up 
for  public  hearings  soon.  The  bill  which  would  clarify  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  public  records  available  states  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  “shall  not  require  disclosure  of  subject  matter  which  is 
(1)  specifically  exempt  from  disclosure  by  statute,  (2)  required  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  protection  of  the  national  security.” 

This  attempt  to  wrest  public  information  from  bureaucrats  who 
cling  to  the  ambiguous  phrases  of  Section  1002  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  deserv'es  the  biggest  burst  of  ammunition  in 
the  right-toknow  arsenal. 


All  ThaFs  Profitable  IsnH  Public  Service 


^osT  accounting  makes  a  business  man  bristle — either  with  frustra- 
^  tion  or  indignation.  When  it’s  applied  to  the  newspa|}er  business 
which  has  had  very  little  of  it,  the  technique  of  finding  out  what 
any  process  costs  is  sure  to  turn  up  a  few  “shockers”,  as  did  the 
controller  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  newspapers  who  reported  recent¬ 
ly  that  small-space  ads  are  unprofitable. 

The  more  Eugene  Christmann  Jr.  gauged  advertising  composition 
costs  by  the  yardsticks  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  formula  the  more  he 
was  inclined  to  advise  his  publisher  (and  others)  that  selling  only 
space  units  and  not  what  goes  into  them  is  one  way  to  lose  money. 
Perhaps,  says  Mr.  Christmann,  newspapers  are  spending  too  much 
time  soliciting  small  accounts  which  they  know  will  not  grow  in  size; 
perhaps  they  should  have  a  minimum  charge  on  each  ad.  Basically, 
he  found  there  is  insufficient  revenue  from  small  ads  to  cover 
solicitors’  salaries,  fixed  costs  and  composing  room  handling. 

But  how  does  any  ad  salesman  or  publisher  know  that  any  small 
account  won’t  grow  in  size?  How  can  he  believe  that  it  won’t  if 
it  uses  his  newspaper  for  advertising?  There’s  the  real  rub  in  cost 
accounting  for  this  business.  It’s  good  to  know  what  everything  costs 
but  it’s  the  total  of  profitable  and  unprofitable  services  that  makes 
a  newspaper  a  thing  of  value. 


For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  tcho  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
battle? — Corinthians,  XIV ;  8. 
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Headlines: 


letters 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 

As  one  who  has  left  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  work  to  become  a  journalism  educa¬ 
tor,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resounding 
“Amen”  to  Dwight  Bentel’s  article  “It’s 
Nice  Work,  But  .  .  .  Can  You  Afford  It?” 
in  the  Oct.  18  issue. 

After  six  years  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  I  decided  to  turn  teacher.  Now, 
after  three  and  a  half  years,  including  a 
year  of  graduate  school  for  my  Master’s 
degree  (at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000)  and  two 
and  a  half  years  as  a  journalism  school 
instructor,  I  am  earning  but  a  little  more 
than  I  earned  when  I  left  the  newspaper 
business.  This  is  so  only  because  I  have 
a  very  well  paying  summertime  newspaper 
job. 

“Yes,  Dr.  Bentel,  it’s  nice  work  .  .  .  BUT 
(and  a  very  big  one  at  that)”. 

George  Link 

Lawrence,  Kans. 


Johnson  Says  Ike’s  Heart  Is  Not  In 
Attacks. — Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier.  i 

•  I 

Vermonter  Says  More  Than  Skiing  ' 
Goes  On  in  Winter. — Springfield  (Mass.)  , 
Union. 

• 

Two  Spend  Honeymood  In  Detention  i 
Home  Here. — Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

Tribune. 

• 

Bullet  Pierces  Auto,  Kills  Woman  in 
Rear. — Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  Netvs. 

• 

Plane  Hits  Three  Autos  Killing  One. 

— Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- Argus. 


C4RTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


OUR  DREAM  BOAT 
Maples.  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram 


DELINQUENTS’  NAMES 

While  my  own  writing  is  now  in  tele¬ 
vision,  motion  pictures  and  books,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  comment 
regarding  publication  of  juvenile  offenders’ 
names.  Perhaps  I  can  “ride  in  free”  as  a 
former  reporter  and  on  the  fact  I  once 
went  broke  publishing  a  string  of  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers. 

From  my  own  observation,  I  must  agree 
whole-heartedly  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association’s  director.  Will  Turnbladh. 
Names  of  juvenile  offenders,  or  suspects, 

I  should  not  be  ntade  public  except  at  the 
discretion  of  judges,  who  preferably 
I  should  take  newspapermen  into  their  full 
!  confidence  in  providing  the  explanation 
for  all  decisions. 

Frank  Gri  ber 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

WORLDLY  PAGE  ONE 

What  standards  of  news  judgment  could 
I  possibly  justify  an  all-local  page  one,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  rare  coincidence  in  the  flow  of 
I  news?  In  the  decade  or  more  that  the 
i  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  has  had  “never 
a  line  of  wire  news  on  Page  One.”  day  in 
'  and  day  out.  were  local  events  in  Pottstown 
I  so  earth-shattering  that  they  shadowed  and 
1  relegated  to  inside  pages  such  events  as  a 
I  Korean  war,  the  launching  of  earth  satel- 
1  lites,  the  death  of  a  Pope? 

This  is  a  degradation  of  journalism,  and 
I  I  am  sorry  E  &  P  (as  the  Mercury  claims) 
should  applaud  such  provincialism.  It  is 
the  function  of  an  editor  to  present  the 
news  in  balance,  and  to  ignore  the  outside 
world  on  page  one  certainly  is  not  to 
supply  the  news  in  proper  perspective.  Is 
the  paving  of  a  portion  of  Main  Street 
more  vital  than  a  conference  to  achieve 
world  disarmament? 

Richard  P.  Wilson  Jr. 

Ozone  Park.  N.  Y. 
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A  WORD  FOR  STRINGERS 

The  stringer  is  rapidly  dying  out  in  all 
but  a  tiny  handful  of  areas.  Many  of  the 
few  stringers  remaining,  usually  covering 
for  the  largest  papers  and  news  maga¬ 
zines,  have  been  at  their  jobs  so  long 
that  they  are  both  lazy  and  smug.  These 
are  two  of  the  newsman’s  greatest  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  newspapers,  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  news  magazines  themselves 
are  beginning  to  display  the  same  atrophic 
tendencies.  They  too,  are  getting  lazy  and 
smug.  The  attitude  expresses  itself  thusly: 

1 )  The  paper  or  magazine  tends  to  sum¬ 
marily  reject  contributions  and  offers  of 
stories  from  would-be  stringers.  They  say 
“we  have  a  regular  stringer  in  your  area”, 
though,  many  times  the  regular  stringer 
has  not  sent  in  the  story  uncovered,  or  any 
story,  for  months.  Several  decades  ago  this 
lapse  on  the  part  of  a  regular  stringer 
would  have  resulted  in  his  dismissal. 
Nowadays  he  is  virtually  as  secure  as  a 
regular  employee  of  the  paper. 

2)  The  would-be  stringer  uncovers  a 
story  and  sends  it  in.  It  is  either  politely 
rejected,  sloughed  off  in  a  very  ambiguous 
“doesn’t  fit  our  present  needs”  phrase,  or 
never  acknowledged.  Two  weeks  later  it 
shows  up  in  the  publication,  under  a  staff¬ 
er’s  byline. 

Call  this  what  you  may,  it  is  no  longer 
healthy  journalism. 

Tempus  fugit,  and  with  it  .the  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  press.  Where  is  your  trench- 
coated.  tousle  haired  country  stringer,  wad¬ 
ing  through  a  swamp  after  a  killer?  Where 
is  the  youth  with  a  couple  of  cameras  and 
a  clean  shirt  who  walked  500  miles  to 
cover  a  war?  Where  is  the  man  who  got 
himself  put  into  a  jail  to  interview  a 
revolutionary  leader? 

Stringers,  indeed . 

Dennis  J.  Cipnic 

New  Orleans,  La. 


CALLING  ALL  CARS 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Buick 
executives  or  their  local  dealers  should 
resent  having  the  publisher,  or  any  other 
newspaper  representatives,  call  on  them. 
After  all.  a  competitor  has  taken  away  part 
of  our  revenue,  and  isn’t  it  perfectly  legi¬ 
timate  for  us  to  try  to  re-sell  our  medium? 
Certainly,  the  automobile  people,  Buick 
included,  are  doing  every  thing  they  can 
to  sell  their  product. 

Whatever  Buick’s  thinking  may  be,  the 
newspapers — and  especially  the  small  ones 
like  ours — have  been  hurt  this  year  by 
the  drop  in  automotive  linage  and  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  honestly  object  to  us 
trying  to  get  it  back. 

Publisher,  F.  T.  Gaumer 

Marysville  (Ohio)  Journal-Tribune. 
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October 

was 

the  most 

(so  far,  anyhow) 


October  was  the  biggest  month  in 
our  business  history. 

We  sold  more  papers  than  in  any 
other  month  in  our  history. 

We  printed  more  advertising  than  in 
any  other  month  in  our  history. 

The  figures: 

Net  paid  weekday  (Monday- Friday) 
circulation  averaged  681,510,  a  gain  of 
33,627  over  last  October. 

Net  paid  Sunday  circulation  averaged 
1,320,984,  a  gain  of  40,473  over  last 
October. 

Advertising  in  October  totaled 
5,213,957  lines,  a  gain  of  559,352 
lines  over  last  October. 

The  reason  for  all  this? 

Simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

Things  happen  In  The  New  York  Times. 

Readers  like  that.  It  makes  the  news 
come  alive  for  them. 


Advertisers  like  it,  too.  It  makes 
business  come  alive  for  them. 


So  come  on  in.  The  action  is  fine. 


NEW  YORK'S  LEADING  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


‘Substantial’  ’59  Increase 
In  Advertising  Is  Planned 

11%  Average  Forecast  in  ANA  crease  spending;  31 

to  hold  to  ’58  spe: 

Analysis  of  Members’  Budgets  fn ’sf  ' 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Newspapers  and  other  major 
media  will  share  in  a  “substan¬ 
tial  increase”  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1959. 

The  good  news  came  to  light 
here  this  week  during  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  as  Paul  B. 
West,  ANA  president,  an¬ 
nounced  results  of  a  survey 
among  members. 

11%  Average  Increaste 

The  survey  showed  that  the 
pace-setters  in  many  industries 
maintained  or  even  increased 
their  expenditures  in  1958,  and 
that  a  large  majority  of  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  bo^  advertising 
and  promotion  expenditures  for 
1959  for  an  average  increase  of 
11% 

The  ANA  study  was  based  on 
analysis  of  331  questionnaires 
on  ad  expenditures  in  1957-1958 
Rnd  plans  for  1959.  It  covered 
ana  members  in  33  different 
industry  classifications  spending 
collectively  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  advertising. 

Among  those  companies  which 
reduced  1958  appropriations, 
®Rny  of  them  have  already 
restored  those  cuts  and  are  in- 
O'CRsing  exiienditures  for  1969. 

Significant  Conclusions 

Prom  close  analysis  of  the 
^res  and  trends  revealed,  Mr. 
West  said  the  following  signifi- 
»nt  conclusions  can  be  drawn; 

,  1)  Management  is  showing 
®®’®Rsiug  recognition  of  the 
power  of  advertising  to  cushion 
the  effects  of  a  recession  on  sales 
*nd  profits. 

2)  Experience  of  companies 
which  are  leaders  in  their  fields 
proves  that  sustaining  a  suh- 
^Rntial  ad  investment  in  bad 
^es  as  well  as  good  is  the  beet 
®«uranoe  for  securing  and 
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maintaining  the  upward  trend 
of  sales  and  profits  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  scale. 

Above  1957-58  Lewis 

Most  significant  findings  of 
the  survey  are  the  predicted 
rate  of  spending  for  1959  and 
an  analysis  of  318  companies 
which  reported  percentages. 
These  percentages  indicate  that 
many  increases  for  1959  are 
expenditures  above  the  1958  or 
1957  level.  In  some  cases  where 
a  company  had  cut  back  sharply 
in  1958,  an  increase  in  1959 
means  that  the  company  is 
bringing  its  spending  back  to 
the  1957  level.  In  a  few  cases, 
with  an  increase  predicted  for 
1959,  the  company  will  still  be 
below  the  1957  rate  of  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  West  gave  the  following 
analysis  for  all  companies  re¬ 
porting  changes  for  1958,  plans 
for  1959  and  what  those  plans 
represent  in  terms  of  1967 
spending: 

Of  134  companies  reporting 
expenditures  up  in  ’68,  132  gave 
estimates  for  ’69;  89  companies 
(67%)  will  further  increase 
advertising;  29  companies 
(22%)  will  maintain  spending 
at  the  ’58  level;  14  companies 
(11%)  plan  to  decrease  expen¬ 
ditures  in  ’59.  Of  these  14  com¬ 
panies,  seven  will  be  spending 
at  a  rate  above  the  ’57  level. 

Ninety  companies,  Mr.  West 
said,  reported  maintaining  the 
same  expenditures  in  ’67  and  ’58 
and  indicated  their  ’59  plans  as 
follows:  41  companies  (45%) 
will  increase  expenditures;  44 
(49%)  will  hold  to  ’57-’68 
spending  level;  and  five  com¬ 
panies  (6%)  will  decrease 
spending  next  year. 

Of  104  companies  reporting 
spending  down  in  ’58,  101  dis¬ 
closed  plans  for  ’59  as  follows: 
for  November  15,  1958 


64  companies  (63%)  will  in¬ 
crease  spending;  31  (31%)  plan 
to  hold  to  ’58  spending  level; 
and  six  (6%)  will  cut  spending 
in  ’59. 

Of  the  64  companies  planning 
to  increase  advertising,  60  re¬ 
ported  percentages.  Thirty 
(60%)  will  increase  expendi¬ 
tures  to  a  level  above  the  ’67 
rate;  16  (27%)  will  increase 
expenditures  to  equal  the  ’57 
{Continued  on  page  63) 


Henry  M,  Schaehfa 


Schachte,  Ex-Agency 
Executive,  Heads  ANA 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Henry  M.  Schachte,  Lever 
Bros,  advertising  vicepresident, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  this  week  at  a  fall  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  a  record  700 
members  and  guests. 

Mr.  Schachte,  a  former  ad 
agency  executive,  succeeds  Ralph 
Winslow,  Koppers  Company. 
Donald  S.  Frost,  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  was  elected  vicechairman 
and  Paul  B.  West  was  retained 
in  office  as  president. 

Appointment  of  Ben  Donald¬ 
son,  advertising  consultant,  as 
chairman  of  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  implement  a  proposed  tri¬ 
partite  study  of  magazine  audi¬ 
ences  was  announced.  It  was 
emphasized  that  this  will  not 
be  an  ANA  project. 

Agency  Profit  Problem 

If  advertising  agencies’  net 
profits  continue  to  decline,  even 
stock  ownership  is  not  going  to 
be  much  of  an  incentive  to  key 
people  to  stay  on  this  business, 
J.  Davis  Danforth,  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  said  at  a 
closed  session  on  advertiser- 
agency  relations. 

Mr.  Danforth  presented  4-A 
figures  showing  that  the  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  net  profits 
during  a  prosperous  period  of 
ad  volume  has  not  been  due  to 


client  pressure  to  reduce  agency 
income  in  relation  to  billing. 

“It  has  been  primarily  due  to 
the  direct  pressure  on  agencies 
to  compete  for  people  and  in 
service,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Danforth  noted  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  volume  of 
April,  May,  June,  July  and 
August  of  1958  has  decreased 
from  that  in  1957.  “Advertis¬ 
ing  volume  will  have  to  im¬ 
prove  strongly  from  September 
through  the  balance  of  this  year 
if  agencies  are  to  avoid  further 
inroads  on  profits  —  unless 
agency  managements  have  al¬ 
ready  moved  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  we  know  many  have,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Danforth,  who  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
pointed  out  that  agency  profits 
are  lower  than  those  of  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  —  4.1  per 
cent  in  1957  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  income,  while  all  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  averaged 
4.8  and  the  top  500,  5.6  as  a 
percentage  of  sales. 

He  said  agency  profits  after 
taxes  in  1957  averaged  just  over 
six  tenths  of  one  percent  of 
billing. 

Mr.  Danforth  asked  ANA 
members  for  their  help  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  agencies’  per¬ 
sonnel  and  compensation  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


KEFAIVER  GROLP  REPORTS 


Senators  Hit  Ad  Cost 
In  Automobile  Pricing 


Washington 

The  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  committee  forecasts  a 
continuation  of  the  increase  in 
advertising  expenditures  per 
automobile  but  predicts  such  a 
trend  may  have  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  level  of  automobile 
sales. 

“It  is  no  longer  ti*ue,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  that  despite 
the  large  aggregate  sums,  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  by  the 
automobile  companies,  when 
translated  into  per-car  figures, 
are  so  small  as  to  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  effect  on  prices  or  de¬ 
mand,”  the  committee  said  in  a 
report  issued  this  week. 

“A  $100  increase  on  a  $2,000 
car  would  tend  to  reduce  an¬ 
nual  sales  by  several  hundred 
thousand  cars.  The  effect  on  con¬ 
sumer  demand  will  of  course  be 
even  greater  if  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  continue  to  rise.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  no  signs  of  a 
decrease  in  the  costs  of  adver¬ 
tising  —  in  TV,  magazines, 
newspapers,  or  any  other  media. 
And  even  a  recession  may  not 
halt  the  upward  trend  of  ex¬ 
penditures  since  in  an  economic 
downswing  advertising  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  significant  cost 
element  which  businessmen  con¬ 
sider  increasing  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  choice.” 

Doubtful  Element 

The  Senators,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  saw  advertising  playing 
an  eminently  important  role  in 
the  early  days  of  the  automobile 
by  introducing  the  new  form  of 
transportation  and  explaining 
it  to  the  public. 

“But,”  they  wrote,  “after  the 
automobile  had  become  an  es¬ 
tablished,  accepted,  and  well- 
known  reality,  it  is  doubtful  if 
advertising  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  further  expansion 
of  the  market.  The  basis  for 
this  finding  lies  implicitly  in  the 
findings  of  studies  of  elasticity 
of  demand  for  automobiles.  In 
other  words,  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  introduce  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  separate  variable 
to  explain  changes  in  automo¬ 
bile  sales.  The  presumption 
would  therefore  be  that  it  is  not 
a  significant  determinant  of 
changes  in  the  overall  level  of 
sales.” 

At  this  point  the  committee 
added  a  meaningful  commen¬ 
tary:  “However,  it  undoubtedly 


has  been  a  significant  determi¬ 
nant  of  how  the  total  sales  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  divided  up  among 
the  various  producers.  And  it 
has  been  successfully  employed 
for  this  purpose  since  virtually 
the  inception  of  the  industry.” 

Advertising  budget  rises  in 
recent  years,  described  in  the 
report  as  “precipitous,”  were 
traced  to  shift  in  emphasis  from 
price  to  nonprice  competition, 
notably  design  changes.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  television  as  a  medium, 
and  increased  rate  cards  in  the 
older  media  were  noted  among 
the  cost  increase  factors. 

The  Senate  committee  ven¬ 
tured  this  forecast: 

“The  danger  to  competition 
is  simply  that  in  a  competitive 
race  in  which  each  producer 
sells  at  about  the  same  price, 
designs  his  cars  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  makes  the  same 
type  of  advertising  appeal  the 
victory  will  tend  to  go  to  the 
company  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
sources  to  spend  on  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  non-price 
competition.  Neither  Ford  nor 
Chrysler  can  hope  to  outspend 
General  Motors  on  advertising. 
Yet  their  present  emphasis  on 
the  same  values  in  power,  dis¬ 
play,  and  size  stressed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  can  only  mean  that 
their  peculiar  features  which 
attracted  large  numbers  of  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  past  will  gradually 
be  lost  sight  of,  while  what  they 
do  stress  lacks  the  appeal  of 
novelty  and  uniqueness,  and 
worse,  is  heard  less  often.” 

Offering  an  estimate,  in  the 
absence  of  precise  data  in  its 
record  of  investigation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  advertising  ac¬ 
counting  for  at  least  $75  per 
car,  at  the  manufacturer  level; 
well  over  $100  at  the  retail  level, 
when  taxes  and  distributor  costs 
are  included. 

“This,”  the  committee  ob- 
seiwed,  “is  not  an  insignificant 
item  which  the  buyer  must  as¬ 
sume  for  the  dubious  privilege 
of  having  the  merits  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  thrust  upon  him,” 
• 

Music  Critic  Dies 

San  Dibxio,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Frances  Scott,  66,  former 
music  critic  for  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  and  previously 
in  charge  of  Inventor  Thomas 
Alva  Edison’s  music  library  in 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  died  here 
Nov.  5. 


BM  TO  GM — Promotion  of  Rich¬ 
ard  N.  Sheble,  above,  from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News  Publishing  Co.  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hugh  N,  Boyd,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Sheble's  first  job  with 
the  paper  was  selling  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1945. 

John  Hearsl 
Dies  at  49, 
Assistant  GM 

John  Randolph  Hearst,  49, 
died  Nov.  13  while  on  a  visit  to 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  He  had  been  under 
treatment  for  an  asthmatic  con¬ 
dition. 

The  third  son  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  he  was  assistant 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
newspapers  and  vicepresident  of 
Heai-st  magazines. 

Since  leaving  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
ver.sity  in  1928  Mr.  Hearst  had 
held  a  succession  of  executive 
posts  in  the  Heai'st  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  made  his  home  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  survived  by  his 
mother;  his  wife,  the  former 
Fanne  Wade,  whom  he  married 
Nov.  5,  1938;  four  children,  and 
four  brothers. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Hearst 
had  extensive  interests  in  Flori¬ 
da  real  estate  development. 

John  Hearst  was  one  of  the 
13  tmstees  of  the  Heai'st  estate. 
• 

ITXJ  In  Discussion 
With  Lithographers 

Conferences  between  officers 
of  the  Intel-national  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America  took 
place  this  week  at  French  Lick, 
Ind. 

A  joint  statement  said  the 
purpose  was  to  explore  closer 
cooperation  in  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  use  of  new 
processes  in  printing. 


Frank  Miller 
Buys  Paper  in 
Schenectady 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Full  stock  ownership  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  six-day 
evening  daily,  will  jiass  on  Jan. 
2  to  K&M  Publishing  Coiii|)any, 
Inc.  of  New  York. 

Frank  W.  Miller,  president  of 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  national 
advertising  representatives  of 
the  Union-Star  for  many  years, 
is  president  and  chairman  of 
the  new  publishing  company  and 
Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  They  are  also  the  principal 
officers  of  Headley-Reed  Com¬ 
pany,  radio-TV  station  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Announcement  of  the  sale 
was  made  by  C.  W.  Callanan, 
president  of  the  Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  She  will  sei-ve 
as  a  dii-ector  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  and  Andi-ew  P.  Kellogg 
will  continue  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  No  personnel  changes  are 
contemplated,  Mr.  Miller  said. 

Schenectady  also  has  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  the  Gazette. 

The  Union-Star  traces  its 
oi-igin  to  the  Star  of  1855  and 
Daily  Union  of  1865.  The  two 
were  combined  in  1911  by  the 
late  James  H.  Callanan,  who 
served  as  editor  and  publisher 
until  1917. 

As  trustee  of  the  Estate  of 
C.  J.  Kelly,  Ml-.  Miller  has  been 
active  for  years  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  Neicn. 

• 

5  Reid  Fellows 
Are  Designated 

The  Reid  Foundation  has  se¬ 
lected  five  newspapermen  for 
$5,000  grants  to  assist  them  in 
studies  abroad.  The  recipients 
of  the  fellowships  for  next  year 
are: 

Edgar  A.  Comee,  editorial 
writer,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald;  the  deGaulle  Govern¬ 
ment  in  France. 

James  B.  Ivey,  cartoonist,  5f. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  west¬ 
ern  European  political  cartoons. 

Hal  H.  McClure,  reporter.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
North  African  nationalist  move¬ 
ment. 

Stanton  H.  Patty,  reporter, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Far 
East. 

Wallace  0.  Westfeldt,  re¬ 
porter,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  Scandinavian  neutral¬ 
ism. 
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400  At  APME  Parley 
On  25th  Anniversary 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


French  Lick,  Ind.  details  to  rivals  in  opposite  “Campaigns  shoi 
Registration  at  the  silver  cycles  when  they  were  not  pub-  rected  to  increasin: 
anniversary  convention  of  the  lishing.  They  should  be  di 

Associated  Press  Managing  Edi-  por  the  fifth  year  the  Provi-  creasing  the  prestij 

tors  Association  here  at  mid-  dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulle- 

week  zoom^  oyer  the  400  mark,  tin  received  commendation,  this  Dull  „nd  S 

The  organization  was  founded  time  for  its  coverage  of  the  dra- 
here  in  1933  as  an  informal  rnatic  siege  in  Pawtucket  when  .  There’s  no  myst< 
group  to  let  editors  get  a  lot  of  two  policemen  were  killed  and  foreign  news  f 
gripes  out  of  their  systems.  for  pictures  of  the  collision  of  readershi] 

As  Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  two  tankers  off  Newport.  used,  Ed  Stone,  m< 

and  former  managing  editor  of  From  several  sneakers  the  Seattle  (\ 

CUy,  Mo.  Stay,  re-  edfC  ThalleC  S  /ateHiponoer,  ^id. 

lat^  this  week.  yjjg  better  public  service.  .  t 

Some  editors  were  having  a  dull  and  sterile  f 

drink  and  discussing  the  AP  More  Exploring  part  because  we  a 

service,  whereupon  the  late  ...  ,  t  •  «»  t  about  people 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn  of  the  Wash-  ^  shore 

ineton  D  C  Star  suggested  the  Nieman  “And  we’re  not  rej 

fomation  of  Managing  Editors’  'oh  because  we’i 

Conference  energies  to  do  the  job  out  where  the  peor 

Coleman’  A  Harwell  Nash-  meaning  of  events.  Newspapers  in 

v£  Tinnestan  i^hiL  rewrt  ««  example,  send  likelihood,  will  be  r 

as  president,  described  Amo-  reportere  to  a  pr^iden-  have  larger  circula 

ciatS  Press  as  an  example  of 

democracy  at  its  best,  “A  rare  I  reporters  to  explore  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  A 
combination  of  the  genius  of  co-  ' 

operation  and  competition.”  *  wr  ^ 

He  summed  up  APME’s  years  The  trouble  w 

of  “staying  young  intelligently”  ■  ' 

“We  have  grown  in  service  to  I  yJ  I  CiTTltiQ  I  hOTTI 

the  Associated  Press  and  to  our  A  A  J-  ^  CXl  1  lOo  A  1  lUl  1 1' 
own  newspapers.  W’e  have  dis- 

covered,  in  fact,  that  only  by  I  I  *  *  I 

contributing  to  both  can  we  add  iLiXeClltlVe  JJireCtOr 
to  the  success  of  either. 


crusades  was  urged  by  Ben 
Reese,  co-chaiimian  of  Advisory 
Board,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

“In  all  facets  of  news  cover¬ 
age,  campaigning,  or  othei-wise, 
editors  should  try  to  recognize 
and  develop  the  hidden  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  news,”  he  said. 
“They  should  dig  into  the  facts 
behind  the  spot  news. 

“Campaigns  should  not  be  di¬ 
rected  to  increasing  circulation. 
They  should  be  directed  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  prestige  of  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Dull  and  Sterile 

There’s  no  mystery  why  rou¬ 
tine  foreign  news  gets  little  us¬ 
age  and  readership  when  it  is 
used,  Ed  Stone,  manager  editor 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  said. 

“Our  foreign  reporting  is 
dull  and  sterile  for  the  most 
part  because  we  aren’t  report¬ 
ing  about  people  in  the  lands 
beyond  our  shores,”  he  said. 
“And  we’re  not  reporting  about 
people  because  we’re  not  getting 
out  where  the  people  are.” 

Newspapers  in  1985,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  more  colorful, 
have  larger  circulations,  and  be 
bigger  and  bulkier,  Sam  Ragan, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  Times  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  predicted. 

“The  trouble  with  a  lot  of 


DPI  Names  Thomason 


CJiallenges  Multiply 

“We  have  learned,  too,  that  as 
our  achievements  increase,  our 
problems  and  challenges  multi¬ 
ply  in  almost  direct  ratio  to 
them. 

“We  have  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  our  product — news  cov¬ 
erage  —  beyond  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  25  years  ago.  But 
the  need  and  demand  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  news — swift,  complete 
and  accurate — have  kept  pace. 
They  still  do.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  General 
Manager,  offered  a  word  to  new 
members  of  APME,  saying: 

“This  is  an  organization 
which  has  always  looked  ahead. 
It  welcomes,  as  it  always  has, 
fresh  talent,  new  ideas,  energy 
and  enthusiasm.” 

Fifty-seven  newspapers  and 
SIX  radio  stations  were  awarded 
citations  for  their  enterprise  in 
getting  stories  and  pictures  to 
pther  members  of  AP.  Many 
instances  were  noted  where  they 
had  staffs  round  up  their  biggest 
local  stories  in  years  to  service 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Mims  Thomason  has  been 
named  first  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International, 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew',  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Thomason  will  have  ex¬ 
ecutive  direction  of  all  UPI  op¬ 
erations  and  will  continue  as 
business  manager,  which  post 
he  has  held  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Mr.  Thomason,  born  in  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  47  years  ago,  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Tennes.see.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  and 
later  became  city  editor  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  w’as  wdth  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  and  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
(Va.)  News-Herald. 

He  began  his  United  Press 
career  as  manager  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau  in  1934. 
Later  he  was  in  charge  of  news 
and  business  operations  in  the 
Midwest  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

When  United  Press  absorbed 
Acme  Newspictures  on  Jan.  1, 
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Mims  Thomason 

1952,  he  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
United  Press  Newspictures. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  is  vicepresident 
and  director  of  six  subsidiary 
and  affiliated  companies. 


Roberts  Demands 
China  Coverage 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  gave  the 
.Associated  Press  management  a 
hot  assignment  at  the  APME 
meeting:  get  a  reporter  into  Red 
China! 

Resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
passports  for  newsmen  in  China 
aren’t  Worth  a  hoot,  Mr.  Roberts 
said.  “How  are  we  going  to  call 
AP  a  worldwide  service  if  we 
don’t  cover  Red  China?”  he 
asked,  laying  down  a  challenge 
to  “find  a  way  to  have  direct 
coverage  there.” 

Sunday  papers  is  that  they  are 
not  so  fascinating  that  you 
can’t  put  them  dowm,  but  that 
you  can’t  pick  them  up,”  he  said. 

Subscriber  turnover  should  be 
the  equal  concern  of  managing 
editors  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  Jack  F.  Patterson,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times 
Herald  circulation  manager,  de¬ 
clared. 

Urging  editors  to  produce  a 
new’spaper  w'ith  more  “women 
appeal”  and  with  less  emphasis 
on  male  readers,  Mr.  Patterson 
a.sked  his  audience: 

“Do  you  know  that  many 
newspapers  have  as  much  as  100 
percent  turnover  in  circulation 
ever  year? 

“It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  some  have  even  more!  This 
isn’t  something  that  happens 
ju.st  to  the  other  guy — chances 
are  it’s  happening  on  many  of 
your  newspapers.  Too  frequent¬ 
ly,  publishers,  business  man¬ 
agers  and  editors  have  no  idea 
of  the  percent  of  turnover  their 
newspaper  has  each  year.” 


Wenthur  Heads 
Color  Service 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Appointment  of  Clifford  Wen¬ 
thur  as  .sales  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  ROP  Color 
Service  was  announced  here  by 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Journal  vice- 
president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Wenthur  succeeds 
Harry  Gwaltney,  former  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  of  the  Journal 
and  director  of  the  ROP  Service 
since  its  inception  in  1953.  He 
has  retired. 

Mr.  Wenthur,  a  graduate  of 
Marquette  University,  has  been 
with  the  Journal  in  receut  years 
as  a  member  of  the  retail  and 
national  advertising  sales  staff. 
He  is  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  ROP  color  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  engraving,  printing  and 
mat-plate  making  processes. 
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8  YEARS  OF  GROWTH 


Weekend  to  Create 
Edition  in  French 


Montreal 

Three  French  dailies  have 
Baid  “Oui”  to  the  proposed 
French  edition  of  Weekend  Mag¬ 
azine.  Le  Nouvelliste  at  Trois- 
Rivi^res,  Le  Soleil  at  Quebec 
City,  and  La  Tribune  at  Sher¬ 
brooke  will  begin  publishing 
Weekend  as  part  of  their  Satur¬ 
day  editions  next  September,  it 
was  announced  by  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  president. 

Weekend  will  create  a  French 
edition  for  these  newspapers.  A 
French  -  speaking  editor  and 
staff  will  be  appointed  to  edit 
and  supervise  the  production  of 
this  edition  which  will,  editor¬ 
ially,  consist  of  some  special 
features.  The  bulk  of  features 
will  be  translated  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition. 

Marking  a  new  phase  in 
Weekend’s  development,  this  will 
bring  the  combing  total  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  daily  news¬ 
papers  publishing  Weekend  in 
Canada  to  32  and  will  raise  the 
circulation  to  over  1,700,000. 


percentage  of  editorial  content 
has  been  maintained  at  over 
50%  and  in  1957  it  was  over 
54%. 

Virtually,  all  of  the  editorial 
matter  is  exclusive  in  Canada 
and,  relying  heavily  on  the  use 
of  color.  Weekend  originates, 
develops  and  produces  most  of 
its  own  material.  Craig  Ballan- 
tyne,  editorial  director,  said  no 
attempt  is  made  to  cover  news 
as  this  form  of  reporting  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  function  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  newsi>apers.  The  general 
trend  is  to  use  stories  on  people, 
personalities,  family  life  and 
strive  for  topical  articles.  Al¬ 
though  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  is  Canadian,  the  inter¬ 
national  field  is  covered  with 
staff  writers  and  photographers. 


Phenomenal  Rise 


In  eight  years.  Weekend  will 
have  evolved  from  a  dream  to 
the  largest  single  publishing 
reality  in  Canada.  Weekend’s 
phenomenal  rise  exemplifies  much 
of  the  growth  taking  place  in 
Canada.  The  magazine  field  was 
already  “overly  populated’’  in 
1951.  Now,  seven  years  later. 
Weekend  is  thriving.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  (1,600,000)  exceeds  that 
of  aU  other  magazines  by  over 
600,000  and  it  is  number  one  in 
advertising  volume. 

In  1951,  Weekend  was  created 
as  a  rotogravure  supplement  for 
the  Saturday  editions  of  daily 
newspapers.  At  the  time  of  an- 
noimcement  there  were  only  five 
subscribing  newspapers. 

Only  one  newspaper  has  seen 
fit  to  cancel  its  contract.  After 
an  absence  of  18  months,  how¬ 
ever,  it  renewed. 

Requests  to  sell  Weekend  to 
U.S.  and  West  Indian  papers 
have  been  refused  to  date.  Man¬ 
agement  is  confining  operations 
to  the  English  and  French  edi¬ 
tions  in  Canada. 


Rotogravure  Plant 


Charles  Brinsden,  the  plant 
superintendent,  said  Weekend 
built  a  $1,750,000  plant  in  1949, 
including  eight  Goss  units  from 
England.  With  these  units  also 
came  20  English  roto  crafts¬ 
men  and  their  families,  of  which 
he  was  one.  According  to  Mr. 
Brinsden,  Weekend  was  first  to 
introduce  electronic  drive  on 
roto  presses  in  North  America 
and  first  (1949)  to  run  high 
speed  rotogravure  on  76  inches 
printing  surface. 


Plant  Growth 


Weekend  has  become,  rather 
than  an  expense,  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  member  news¬ 
papers. 

The  average  size  of  the  issue 
of  Weekend  has  increased  from 
87  pages  to  61  pages,  while  the 


The  growth  of  the  plant  has 
kept  pace  with  the  addition  of 
member  newspapers,  and  the 
demand  for  color.  The  original 
8  vmit  press  soon  jumped  to  10 
units.  Then,  in  1954,  10  more 
units  were  installed.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  color  continued  and, 
with  the  increased  circulation 
there  are  now  23  highspeed  roto¬ 
gravure  press  units  (there  are 
another  13  units  on  order)  to¬ 
gether  with  three  folders  in  the 
$4,000,000  plant.  In  terms  of 
color  printing  capacity,  in  any 
issue  of  80  pages,  76%  of  the 
book  can  be  printed  in  full  color. 

The  longest  non-stop  press 
run  has  been  clocked  at  43% 
hours  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
world’s  record. 

At  the  outset.  Weekend  was 
shipped  mainly  by  mail  but  now 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
trucking  as  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  Weekend  over  moi*e 
than  28,000  miles  each  week. 

A  feature  of  Weekend’s  con¬ 
tract  with  member  newspapers 


PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANCAIS7 — ^These  executive*  of  Weekend  magaiin* 
in  Canada  contemplate  a  bilingual  problem  at  plan*  are  made  to  add 
a  French-language  edition.  From  left  to  right — Lewi*  A.  Louthood,  nawv 
paper  relation*  manager;  Craig  Ballantyne,  editorial  director;  Mari 
Farrell,  general  manager;  and  W.  D.  Taylor,  director  of  advertising. 


is  that  each  newspaper  has  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  terms.  Each 
nevrspaper  pays  the  same  cost 
per  copy,  as  transportation  costs 
are  pooled,  and  each  pays  the 
same  cost  or  enjoys  ^e  same 
revenue  i)er  copy. 

In  1962  Weekend  had  746,000 
lines  and  in  1958  this  was  in¬ 
creased  to  over  1,200,000  lines. 


‘Diversion'  Measured 


To  measure  any  possible  “di¬ 
version’’,  a  complete  record  is 
kept  of  every  product  that  ad¬ 
vertises  in  Weekend.  Linage 
used  by  that  product  in  the  news 
section  of  all  member  news¬ 
papers  and  their  competitors  is 
recorded.  This  record,  which  has 
been  kept  since  1953,  shows  that 
diversion  amounts  to  between 
1%  and  2%  of  the  member 
newspapers’  total  national  lin¬ 
age. 

To  further  offset  the  chance 
of  diversionary  linage  and  to 
give  national  advertisers  the 
opportunity  of  utilizing  a 
stronger  selling  package,  a 
unique  plan  has  evolved  from 
the  association  of  the  member 
newspaper.  Called  the  1-2-3-4 
Plan,  it  is  presented  to  national 
advertisers  by  Bill  Taylor,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  his 
staff,  in  this  chronological  se¬ 
quence: 

1)  Advertising  in  Weekend. 

2)  National  advertising  in  the 
member  newspapers. 

3)  Retail  advertising  in  the 
member  newspapers. 

4)  Merchandising. 

Interestingly  enough,  the 

growth  of  color  in  Weekend  has 
not  detracted  from  the  growth 
of  ROP  color  linage  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Lew  Louthood,  director  of 
newspaper  relations,  maintains 
a  constwt  interchange  of  mate¬ 


rial  between  Weekend  and  the 
member  newspapers.  This  ma¬ 
terial  relates  to  all  phases  of 
publishing  such  as  traffic,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial,  printing  and 
general  business. 

“Despite  the  success  of  Wedc- 
end  Magazine,’’  said  Mark  Far¬ 
rell,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  “we  are  continually 
dissatisfied  because  we’re  never 
content  and  are  constantly  try¬ 
ing  to  improve.” 


Long  Radio  News 
Service  Tieup  Ends 

WNEW  this  week  announced 
termination  of  a  17-year  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  the  field  of  broadcast 
news,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Richard  D.  Buckley,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  president,  said  the  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  “amicable  and 
extremely  successful  with  many 
mutual  benefits”  but  added  he 
believed  the  “stage  is  set  for 
a  new  concept  of  broadcast 
news,  a  comprehensive  and  dy¬ 
namic  approach  that  can  be 
properly  executed  only  with  all 
facets  of  our  news  operation 
under  one  roof.” 

WNEW  will  become  ne^ 
headquarters  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
It  plans  to  work  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  WNEW-TV.  The 
News  ownership  of  a  TV  chan¬ 
nel  would  make  this  impossible. 


On  the  Wcty  Up 

CLEVELA^^> 

Two  copy  runners  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  have  been  pW" 
moted.  Robert  Sudky  has  be® 
named  a  writer  in  the  special 
advertising  section.  Carolyn 
Means  has  been  moved  up  to  the 
radio-television  department. 
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Report  On  Reporters 

Fewer  Work  Hours  Hurt 
Stories— City  Editor 


By  Ray  Erwin 

How  do  reporters  today  com¬ 
pare  with  reporters  of  25  years 
ago? 

They  measure  up  well  in  some 
respects  and  poorly  in  others, 
Edward  A.  M^ar  believes.  Mr. 
Mahar,  as  city  editor  of  the 
Kew  York  Journal- American 
today,  and  as  a  star  reporter  for 
that  paper  25  years  ago,  is  in 
a  good  position  to  judge  changes 
in  the  reporter  and  his  report¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Mahar,  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  man  of  58,  with  thick  gray 
hair  reaching  back  from  his 
high  forehead  and  sporting  a 
smartly  trimmed  moustache,  has 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Worked  Harder 

“Reporters  of  25  years  ago 
were  no  better  than  reporters  of 
today.  They  just  worked  longer 
and  harder  at  the  business.  The 
reporter  with  whom  I  was  con¬ 
temporary  never  let  a  story 
loose  and  didn’t  quit  work  after 
eight  hours.  He  was  never  told 
to  check  a  story  once  he  had 
been  given  an  assignment.  He 
always  did  that  and  handled 
other  assignments,  too. 

“Today  there  are  few  who 
carry  over  an  assignment  from 
one  day  to  the  other.  They  let 
go  of  a  story  too  soon. 

“The  reporter  today  has  good 
intelligence,  but  he  is  not  as 
well  trained  as  the  old  timer. 
This  is  caused  more  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  he  works, 
rather  than  by  any  shortcoming 
of  the  man. 

“There  is  no  time  in  these 
seven-hour  days  to  train  a  me¬ 
diocre  reporter  to  be  a  great  re¬ 
porter.  If  he  rises  above  the 
mob  he  does  it  by  sheer  struggle 
and  self  education. 

“I^k  at  it  this  way — a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  reporters  were  di- 
1  rected  to  read  two  morning 
I  newspapers  and  an  evening 
j  newspaper  besides  his  own. 
Well,  in  those  days  he  came  to 
work  on  a  train  or  a  subway 
and  had  time  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Reads  Little 

“Today,  the  reporter  usually 
jumps  into  a  car,  speeds  along 
an  expressway  and  by  the  time 
he  reaches  his  job  he  has  hardly 
glanced  at  a  newspaper  and 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


knows  little  of  the  background 
of  the  story  to  which  he  is  as¬ 
signed.  Since  he  goes  home  the 
same  way,  it’s  easy  to  conclude 
that  his  required  reading  has 
suffered. 

“I  know  of  one  reporter  who 
was  studying  for  his  master’s 
degree.  To  me,  that  is  incongru¬ 
ous.  To  be  a  good  reporter,  he 
had  to  be  a  reporter  24  hours  a 
day.  If  he  was  trying  for  a  de¬ 
gree  on  such  a  high  level  of 
education,  something  had  to 
give — his  college  work  or  his 
reportorial  work.” 

Mr.  Mahar  shot  the  inter¬ 
viewer  a  glare. 

“Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I 
believe  the  reporter  is  the  most 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  his  editor — and  his  value  to 
the  paper  is  commensurate  with 
his  ability  to  get  into  the  news¬ 
paper  all  the  facts  of  the  story 
he  is  covering.  To  me,  the  re¬ 
porter  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
paper. 

“He  should  have  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  to  inform  people.  There 
is  no  other  reason  for  his  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  business.  The  job  of 
getting  the  facts  on  his  own 
particular  assignment  should  be 
his  whole  purpose  in  life.  The 
business  is  as  drastic  as  that!” 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of 
starting  the  newspaper  business 
in  a  big  city,  Mr.  Mahar  points 
out,  is  the  tendency  towards 
specialization. 

“In  New  York,  the  reporter 
may  cover  crime  or  police  news 
and  never  get  a  chance  to  read 
a  complaint  in  a  negligence  ac¬ 
tion;  he  might  be  assigned  to 
courts  and  never  cover  an  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.  That  is  not  good 
for  the  reporter  nor  for  his 
paper. 

Writers  Needed 

“A  reporter  by  this  system 
tends  to  be  a  reporter  forever 
and  very  rarely  becomes  a 
writer.  I’ve  tried  to  get  report¬ 
ers  who  are  capable  of  writing 
news  and  features  but  I’ve  not 
been  too  successful. 

“It  would  be  a  great  achiev- 
ment  if  a  city  editor  could  get 
reporters  to  work  interchange¬ 
ably  with  rewritemen.  In  this 
way  the  latter  could  learn  the 
reporters’  problems  and  the  re¬ 
fer  November  IS,  I9S8 


Edward  A.  Mahar 


porters  could  learn  what  the 
rewritemen’s  production  prob¬ 
lems  are. 

“I  know  reporters  who  have 
never  sat  at  a  rewriteman’s 
desk — and  I  know  of  rewrite¬ 
men  who  have  never  been  inside 
a  General  Sessions  courtroom. 
It  is  a  salute  to  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  them  all  that  the  job 
is  done  as  well  as  it  is.” 

Mr.  Mahar,  who  himself 
crossed  the  so-called  barriers 
which  many  newspapermen  en¬ 
counter  in  efforts  to  join  staffs 
of  New  York  City  newspapers 
after  work  in  smaller  cities,  was 
asked  if  it  is  really  difficult  to 
make  the  jump.  He  denied  such 
barriers  exist,  explaining  that 
four  of  the  last  five  men  he  has 
hired  came  from  out-of-town. 

A  Great  Challenge 

“Of  course,  it’s  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  number  of 
jobs  available  and  the  great 
number  of  newspapermen  who 
want  to  come  to  New  York,”  he 
said.  “My  experience  is  that  the 
out-of-town  man  knows  the  all- 
arotind  aspects  of  the  business 
— ^reporting  and  writing — better 
than  the  man  who  came  up 
through  the  copyboy  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  New  York  papers. 

“Beginners — and  I  talk  with 
hundreds  of  them — I  advise  to 
get  a  job  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Columbus, 
Denver,  Hartford,  and  learn  the 
business  from  A  to  Z.  In  cities 
of  that  size,  the  cub  is  called 
upon  to  cover  a  story  and  write 
it  too.  He  gets  training  through 
experiences  which  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York,  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  speed  and  spe¬ 
cialty,  with  little  chance  for  in¬ 
struction. 

“New  York  is  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  newspaperman.  To 
succeed  here  he  must  be  much 
more  versatile  than  anywhere 
else.  He  ranges  from  thugs  and 
gunmen  to  senators  and  philan¬ 
thropists;  from  housewives  to 


actresses  and  from  policemen  to 
United  Nations  delegates.  To 
get  anything  interesting  from 
them  he  has  to  be  interesting  to 
them.  Therein  lies  the  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Mr.  Mahar,  who  helped  found 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press  in  1945  and  was  its  first 
president,  is  deeply  interested 
in  journalism  instruction. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  inaugur¬ 
ated  annual  free  classes  in  fun¬ 
damental  journalism  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  metropolitan  area 
Catholic  high  schools. 

As  an  activity  of  the  CIP,  Mr. 
Mahar  enlisted  active,  working 
newspapermen  to  lecture  and 
Instruct  the  classes.  More  than 
3,500  boys  and  girls  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  course,  many  finding 
their  way  to  jobs  on  newspapers 
in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

“The  experience  was  wonder¬ 
fully  rewarding,”  Mr.  Mahar 
said.  “When  I  retire  from  this 
business  I  would  like  to  teach 
journalism  to  youmg  men  and 
women  at  college  level.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  impart  much  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  young  American 
taking  such  a  course — knowl¬ 
edge  and  ethics,  too. 

“Newspaper  owners,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  do  all  they  can  to 
induce  this  type  of  person  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field.  I 
think  the  newspaper  business 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world — and  I  would  be  happy  to 
see  it  attract  the  finest  of  our 
college  graduates — attract  them 
even  at  the  high  school  stage 
so  that  when  they  get  to  col¬ 
lege  they  could  target  in  on  a 
career  in  journalism.” 

News  Values  Change 

After  23  years  of  city  de.sk 
operation,  Eddie  Mahar  believes 
that  city  desk  experience  in  a 
smaller  town  is  of  great  value 
to  a  man  coming  to  New  York. 

“To  be  on  a  city  desk  to  start 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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PR  Men  Get  Advice 
From  Working  Press 


Photos  by  Collitigs — E&P 


American  business  was 
blamed  last  week  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  effective  use  of  public  re¬ 
lations  in  dealing  with  the  press. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun,  a  participant  in 
an  idea  exchange  at  the  11th 
national  conference  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  New  York,  cited  this 


9' 

\ 


TYPICAL  table-gathering  at  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  ra  in  Ncw  York,  CitGcl  this  \ 

conference.  The  PR  people  had  many  questions  to  asic  Thomas  Mullaney  failure  as  a  general  criticism 

(end  of  table),  assistant  business  and  financial  editor.  New  York  Times,  made  by  daily  newspapers.  t 

'  ‘No  Comment’  ^ 

When  following  a  story  lead,  f 
Mr.  Wood  said,  “newspapers  1 

generally  find  it  difficult  to  lo-  i 

cate  a  representative  of  the  • 
firm’s  PR  department  who  can  1 
pa.ss  on  additional  facts  for  the  i 
story.  This  results  in  the  “no 
comment”  phra.se  which  the  1 

American  public  has  come  to 
accept  as  an  effective  measure  ' 

of  evasion,  undermining  an 
otherwise  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

Mr.  Wood  further  noted  that 
many  firms  do  not  have  a  PR 
department  but  employ  outside 
agencies  to  handle  this  function. 
“Daily  new.spapers  do  not  have 
the  time  to  hunt  down  these 
agencies,  and  chances  are  the 
lola  Shaw  and  Bosh  Stack,  both  of  whom  have  their  own  PR  companies  in  story  is  ignored,”  he  said. 

New  York  under  their  names,  hear  what  William  C.  Payette  has  to  say  Mr.  Wood’s  views  were  sec- 
about  working  effectively  with  the  wire  services.  Bill  is  assistant  general  onded  by  Charles  Kiley  of  the 
news  manager,  UPl.  .Ve7c  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 

said  a  key  element  in  working 
with  dailies  is  the  listing  with 
editors  of  several  members  of 
a  firm’s  PR  department,  with 
telephone  numbers  where  they 
can  be  reached  day  or  night, 
weekends  and  holidays.  Mr. 
Kiley  said  this  listing  makes 
for  pi'ompt  and  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  the  facts. 

PR  and  Synilicales 

Sumner  Ahlbum  of  NEA 
Seiwice  said  public  relations  re- 
lea.ses  have  “very  little  use  to 
syndicates,”  but  “we  look  at 
them  because  they  do  generate 

Edward  F.  Baumer,  left,  vicepresident  of  Cotnmunicafiont  Counsellors, 

New  York  City,  brightens  the  conversation  for  Harold  Gartley,  presi-  Ahlbum  suggested  that 

dent,  Gartley  Associates;  Peggy  Frink,  assistant  public  relations  director,  PB  people  make  an  outline  of 
Catawba  Corp.,  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Carter,  public  relations  supervisor,  a  feature  story  with  just  the 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.C.  basic  facts  and  point  out  the 

human  interest  angle.  He  said 

- -  syndicates  like  non-perishable 

news  that  has  sufficient  interest 


for  newspapers  and  that  can  be 
illustrated. 

Wire  Services 

William  C.  Payette,  assistant 
general  news  manager.  United 
Press  International,  speaking 
on  the  role  of  wire  services,  said 
validity  is  the  only  criteria  used 
in  deciding  whether  a  story  will 
be  carried. 

“That  is  has  been  released  to 
the  local  bureau  or  to  another 
wire  service  is  of  no  importance, 
providing  the  story  justifies  na¬ 
tional  coverage,”  he  said.  Mr. 
Payette  added  that  if  a  storj’ 
is  filed  both  locally  and  with 
New  York,  it  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  explaining  that 
it  has  been  sent  to  both. 

In  the  handling  of  speeches 
by  national  personalities,  Mr. 
Payette  advised  that  the  text 
of  the  entire  speech  be  sent  to 
New  York.  A  digest  of  the 
speech  may  be  sent  to  the  local 
news  bureau. 

Mr.  Payette  said  growth  of 
interest  in  the  stock  market, 
mutual  funds,  retirement  funds, 
etc.,  has  resulted  in  UPI  setting 
up  an  eight-hour  wire  for  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  addition  to  its  reg¬ 
ular  financial  wire. 

Because  just  any  photograph¬ 
er  can’t  take  just  any  type  of 
picture,  “it  pays  to  be  particu¬ 
lar,”  Ray  Mackland  of  Lift 
•  magazine  told  the  round-table 
devoted  to  a  discussion  on  how 
to  work  with  photo  editors. 

I  “When  you  have  inanimate 
r  objects,  use  different  photogra- 
,  phers  each  time,”  Mr.  Mackland 
.  advised.  He  said  the  main  differ- 
5  ence  between  newspaper  and 
-  magazine  photo  editors  is  that 
new’spapers  tend  to  emphasize 
quality  rather  than  composition 
and  appeal. 

^  Successful  Releases 

1  A  discussion  of  successful 
t  news  releases  was  led  by  G. 
e  Richard  Dew,  general  manager, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
t  lishers  Association,  and  Shippen 
f  Gear  of  Inter-Ocean  Publicity, 
e  Inc. 

e  Several  participants  felt  that 
d  releases  to  a  large  daily  should 
e  be  sent  to  a  specific  individual 
t  known  through  advance  contact 


Charles  Kiley,  center,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  discusses  the  general  story  for  daily  newspapers  with  an  atten¬ 
tive  audience.  On  his  right,  Charles  Miller,  student,  San  Jose  State, 
Calif.,  and  on  his  left,  Donald  R.  Hughes,  publication  department, 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
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others  said  the  story  should  be 
sent  to  that  contact  but  that  an 
informational  copy  should  also 
go  to  other  department  editors. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that 
as  a  paper’s  circulation  de¬ 
creases,  the  best  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  release  across  is  to  send 
it  to  the  city  editor.  Four  par¬ 
ticipants  felt  that  the  smaller 
a  paper’s  circulation,  the  more 
likely  that  paper  needs  a  “local 
angle.” 

Seience  News  (Utverage 

Increased  interest  in  “accu¬ 
rate  basic  and  applied”  science 
news  was  voiced  by  William 
Lawrence,  New  York  Times, 
and  Earl  Ubell,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  readers 
are  most  interested  in  basic  and 
applied  science.  In  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  readers  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  developments  in  the 
biological  sciences,  clinical  ap¬ 
plications  and  information  from 
pharmaceutical  firms. 

He  said  the  trend  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  news  has  had  a  vast 
growth  in  the  last  15  years,  but 
warned  that  “it’s  not  science 
news  when  a  firm  begins  to 
market  a  product.  The  news 
value  results  from  new’  uses 
found  or  at  the  time  initial 
research  was  being  conducted,” 
Mr.  Lawrence  said. 

Mr.  Ubell  said  two  types  of 
relea.ses  to  any  given  science 
story  are  basic — the  general 
news  release  and  the  release 
containing  detailed  de.scription. 
He  said  the  former  wdll  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  latter  is 
worth  reading. 

Both  science  writers  agreed 
that  good,  descriptive  pictures 
and  illustrative  drawings  are 
important  with  science  stories. 
They  stressed  that  the  drawings 
should  be  simple,  yet  show  re¬ 
lationships  that  w’ould  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  into  simple  w’ords. 

Both  men  also  cautioned 
against  using  the  telephone  to 
reach  the  reporter.  “Write  it,” 
they  .said.  “If  it’s  important, 
we’ll  call  you.” 

More  riian  Hundiiiuidrii 

Roy  E.  Lar.sen,  president  of 
Time,  Inc.,  told  the  conference 
that  public  relations  has  become 
‘far  more  than  the  handmaiden 
of  journalism.” 

“Professional  public  relations 
has  been  the  activating  force  in 
releasing  for  the  public  good 
fae  tremendous  resources  of 
manpower  and  of  wealth  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  corpor¬ 
ation,”  he  .said.  “Journalism 
could  urge,  but  it  could  not  im¬ 
plement,  this  attitude  of  en¬ 
lightened  public  service. 

“Advertising  could  point  out 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


It's  light-up  time  for  Bob  Stith,  public  relations  manager  of  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  he  listens  to  Milton  Pairman, 
assistant  vicepresident  and  public  relations  director,  Bordan  Co. 


The  subject  is  pictures,  and  who's  better  qualified  to  speak  about  them 
from  a  magazine  viewpoint  than  Ray  Mackland,  right,  picture  editor  of 
Life?  Don  Braman,  foreground,  who  has  his  own  PR  firm  in  Minneapolis, 
and  James  E.  Carson,  public  relations  director.  Coffee  Brewing  Institute, 
pick  up  a  few  pointers. 


Lee  Wood,  right,  executive  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  outlines  the  relationship  between  newspapers  and  PR  at  an 
idea  exchange  table.  Left,  W.  D.  Hines,  retired  public  relations 
director.  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  Marvin  Murphy,  vice- 


president,  f 

the  accomplished  fact,  but  it 
could  not  bring  it  about.  Public 
relations  could  and  did  supply 
the  motivation.  It  has  been  the 
great  awakener  of  the  corporate 
conscience,  the  great  exponent 
of  the  idea  that  corporations 
should  be  aware  of  themselves, 
just  as  their  publics  are  aware 
of  them,”  Mr.  Larsen  said. 

The  conference,  devoted  to  a 
study  of  “The  Great  Forces 
Shaping  Our  Future,”  was  at- 


I.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

tended  by  1.500  delegates  and 
guests.  Carroll  R.  West,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the 
public  relations  division.  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  was  elected  president 
of  the  PRSA. 

Thomas  J.  Ross,  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross, 
public  relations  counsel,  was 
presented  with  the  award  for 
distinguished  service  to  the 
profession. 
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Cortez  (Colo.) 
Sentinel  Goes 
Up  to  Daily 

CORTKZ,  Colo. 

Montezuma  County  in  this 
booming  Four  Corners  oil  area 
of  Soutlvw’est  Colorado  has  its 
first  daily  newspaper.  The 
Cortez  Sentinel,  a  weekly,  has 
gone  up  to  a  daily  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  seiwice. 

The  Sentinel  appears  in  tab¬ 
loid  form  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wedne.sdays  and  Fridays  with 
a  standard-size  issue  Thursdays. 
Subscribers  will  receive  for  35c 
a  week  the.se  five  is.sues  along 
with  the  Siindaif  Dnrnnqo-Cor- 
tez  Herald,  published  for  the 
first  time  June  8  to  serve  both 
Cortez  and  Durango. 

Publishers  of  the  Sentinel  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rallan- 
tine  Jr.,  who  also  publish  the 
Da  ran f/o  (Colo.)  Hernld-News 
on  Mondays  through  Fridays  50 
miles  from  Cortez. 

William  Hemingway,  news 
editor  of  the  Herald-News,  has 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
daily  Sentinel. 

This  is  the  first  new  daily 
newspaper  to  be  started  in  Colo¬ 
rado  since  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press  was  published  for 
the  first  time  more  than  10 
years  ago. 


I.4P.4  Auditing 
Service  Limited 

The  office  of  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation,  e.stablished  by  the  Inter 
-American  Press  Association  four 
years  ago,  will  limit  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  audits  of  publications  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  ex¬ 
cluding  continental  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the 
recent  meeting  when  Arthur  A. 
Kron,  president  of  Gotham- 
Vladimir  Advertising,  Inc.,  was 
re-elected  president. 

• 

Tribute  to  Fairness 

Cleveland 

In  an  unusual  move,  Gov.- 
Elect  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of 
Ohio  .sent  a  wire  to  N.  R. 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  which  did  not  support 
him  in  the  recent  election.  It 
.said:  “In  spite  of  your  editorial 
position,  the  News  coverage  by 
i>on  Robeitaon  and  Bob  Kehoe 
was  objective  and  complete.  This 
is  a  tribute  to  your  fairness. 
Thank  you  so  much.”  The 
Govei*nor-eleot  is  a  Democrat. 
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TV  ‘Viewer’  Found 
Busy  with  Newspaper 


ADVERTISING  DIARY 


Winston  cigarets,  after  a  public  to  the  Grocery  Manufac- 


TT  o  J  1-  I.-  -iftAnAAAn  U  „  month’s  lapse,  regained  top  po-  turers  of  America  meeting  in 

rru  homes  among  individual  users  New  York  this  week. 

The  so-called  TV  “viewer”  m  per  broadcast  it  means  he  can  ^^^spaper  color,  ac-  j.  q.  Peckham.  executive  vice- 

one  out  of  every  four  homes  on  elimmate  half  a  million  honaes  ^  yje  latest  (Septem-  president  of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co 

an  avPTOfTA  wpplr/lnv  Avomnor  1C  wViPrp  nn  nnp  i<3  watrninff  thp  .  v  .  •  yieaiuciit  ui  xi,.  \j*  x^icidcii  v/g*, 


an  average  weekday  evening  is  where  no  one  is  watching  the  Winston  Zed  ^  ^ <  wlf  . 

busv  readimr  his  newsoan^r  Ar  nrovram:  and  he  can  use  his  raised  the  question:  “What 


172  ;;ws;;^^r;- with  696,686 


doing  other  things  while  the  TV  own  judgment  about  an  addi-  44o’oOO  ^  ^  f  mcrease  me  enw- 

set  is  on,  ^cording  to  results  of  tional  2400,000  homes  in  which  gj^^u  Jveness 

a  new  in-home  method  of  audi-  at  least  one  person  is  doing  hio-  nsprs  _-frA  ^ 


ence  measurement. 

This  and  other  findings  of  a 


Xr7M„»r»-MlewafcLrTV  larger  retail  oatleta?  Perhaps," 

“In  S”  hi  weM  oS  "i  Petroleum  Co.,  90  he  Lid,  “the  cooperative  adve^. 

in  ettect,  ne  went  on,  ai-  iqi  acq  ijA^a.  AmAr  can  a-  •  _  l.  _ 


x.ui,  liiiu  omer  nnaings  oi  a  in  eu^t,  nc  went  un,  jgj  O59  American  tisine  can  be  timed  differently 

three-city  sur\'ey  were  revealed  most  3,000,000  viewers— at  the  ’  A«h<^iatiAn  66  witii  oe  timea  ainereniiy 


tnree-city  sui^^ey  were  revealed  most  t5^uu,uou  viewers-at  tne  Association.  56,  witii  to  take  greater  advantage  rf 

here  this  week  by  Miles  A.  least — 30  percent  of  the  audi-  droAon.  „aH  Tano-  40  with  greamr  aavantage  01 

Wallach,  president  of  M.  A.  ence  reported  by  mechanical  re-  ^  _ national  advertising  campaigns. 


Wallach  Research,  Inc.,  at  the  porting  is  either  not  watching,  advert^si^^^h^^  a^4%”in-  should  be 

fall  meetinv  of  the  AssAcintiAn  or  onlv  nartiallv  watching,  the  .  ^  • _ _  sacrificed  for  larger  space.  Per- 


fall  meeting  of  the  Association  or  only  partially  watching,  the 


of  National  Advertisers. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the 


sponsor  8  program." 

Mr.  Wallach  took  a  Saturday 


crease  for  fir^  nine  months  over  haps  different  ways  of  spending 


the  same  jieriod  last  year. 


study  is  one  which  questions  the  night  as  an  example  of  the  un¬ 
advisability  of  using  mechanical  reliability  of  the  basic  figure. 


devices  to  measure  audiences. 


f-  1-7Z  Oqilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  will 

liability  of  the  basic  figure,  vacuum-packed  coffee 

“There  ^e  m^y  statistics  Maxwell  House  line, 


Any  method  which  reports  a  TV  available  which  show  that  Sat-  ^oods  Corporation, 

set  in  use  fails  to  tell  the  whole  urday  night  is  the  peak  night  *  «  « 

story,  Mr  Wallach  said.  It  re-  for  party-going,  movies,  theatre.  Columbus  Canning  Co.,  mak- 
quires  m-home  intenuewmg  to  night  clubs,  dating,”  he  said.  “Jet”  Dog  Food  sti 

discover  whether  a  set-in-use  is  “Yet  most  rating  services  show  «««  Aamtviign 


the  available  money  can  be 
worked  out.” 

Mr.  Peckham  explained  he 
was  not  suggesting  another 
medium  to  replace  the  newspa¬ 
per,  but  rather  a  possible  im¬ 
provement  in  the  use  of  news- 


of  “Jet”  Dog  Food,"  starts  space.  He  pointed  out 


$600,000 


actually  being  viewed,  partially  Saturday  night  viewing  to  be  as  listings  of  national 

viewed,  or  not  at  all.  A  TV  set  high,  or  higher,  than  that  on  XV  and  trade  brands  in  Thursday  ads,  where- 

4-.,. _ _ U..1.  i.1 _ _  _i.i _ ii _ _ 1,  paperij,  spot  x  v  a.iiu  bieue  _  _ _ 


that  so  many  stores  simply 


can  be  turned  on,  but  the  viewer,  other  nights  of  the  week. 


if  there  is  one,  can  be  mentally  “One  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  *  *  *  buy  additional  hall 

turned  out,  he  told  the  admen.  11,  we  visited  1,298  homes  in  British  Overseas  Airways  pages  tied  in  wi 

In-Home  Interviews  Philadclphi^  Chicago  and  Los  Corporation,  recently  hit  by  tional  advertising, 

n  Home  Interviews  Angeles  te^een  the  houre  of  Airport  strike,  began  In  the  panel  d 

Mr.  Wallach  said  that  within  ®  sets-m-use  figure  jg^  flights  New  York  to  Smith,  director  of 


pg^’  as  the  cooperative  money  might 

«  *  *  buy  additional  half  pag:es  or  full 

British  Overseas  Airways  pages  tied  in  with  other  na- 


In  the  panel  discussion,  Ed 
Smith,  director  of  the  merchan- 


the  past  month,  TPI  Ratings,  percent  betv^n  6-7  London  Nov.  14.  Six  and  a  half  dising  department  of  Young  4 


Inc.,  a  division  of  Wallach  Re-  P-'i'-  Angel^) ,  38.4  be-  jjgyj.  service  is  being  advertised  Rubicam,  Inc.,  suggested  5iat 


search,  completed  more  than  ^ween  8-9  p.m.  (Chicago)  and  ^jy  p^ge  units  in  25  news-  the  cooperative  money  could  be 


6,000  personal  coincidental  in-  ^tw^n  9-10  p.m.  (Phila-  papgj-g  through  Victor  A.  Ben-  better  used  by  trying  to  sell  an 


home  interviews  in  Philadelphia,  delpkia),  just  the  reverse  of  the  Company,  New  York,  idea  or  concept  following  up  on 

Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  The  Saturday  sets-in-use  pic~  Twice-a-month  copy  plays  up  the  national  advertising  of 


stondard  printed  type  of  ques-  methods  theme  “Two  Jets  with  Four  product  combinations. 


tionnaire  was  not  employed  as  determining  TV  viewing. 


squads  of  interviewers  went  into  Wallach  also  showed  evi- 


homes  and  probed  extensively  dence  that  viewers  cannot  re- 
into  specific  TV  programs  while  sponsor  identification  too 


Carter  Products’  new  Prise,  E&P  Year  Booh 
a  roll-on  deodorant  for  men,  is  Sold  Separately 
being  tested  by  SSC&B  in  news-  „ 

paper  and  TV  spots  in  one  ^*’®  * 

southern  city.  Account  came  to  International  Yeai 
agency  from  Dancer,  Fitzger-  automa 

aid.  Sample.  7®“*-  , 


these  programs  were  on  the  air,  ^®^*' 
while  they  were  being,  or  not 
being,  viewed.  Respondents’ 
answers  were  punched  directly  'T’l- 
onto  IBM  cards.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Wallach  said  the  “first 
such  mass  study”  of  TV  viewing  OC 
had  been  pioneered  for  Chrysler, 

Ford,  Revlon  and  Reader’s 
Digest,  XI 


Thomson  Paper 
Boosted  to  Daily 


ioosiea  10  uaiiy  Rise,  aerated  shaving  cream, 

another  (Harter  brand,  has  been 
Barrie,  Ont.  boosted  during  past  year  by 
The  94-year-old  Barrie  Ex-  SSC&B  to  Number  One  position 


Mr.  Wallach  said  6  percent  of  aminer,  a  tri-weekly  since  1951,  by  measured  copy  platform  on 
homes  on  an  average  evening  joined  the  ranks  of  Canada’s  “Smoothest  Shaves  in  Half  the 
had  a  TV  set  on,  but  no  one  in  daily  newspapers  on  Nov.  10.  Time”.  TV  is  getting  bulk  of 
the  household  watching.  More-  The  step  to  six-day-a-week  appropriation  now.  Newspapers 
over,  on  an  average  weekday  publication  reflects  the  growth  may  get  back  into  1959  picture, 
evening,  the  viewer  in  about  one  of  this  central  Ontario  commun-  •  •  • 

out  of  every  four  homes  is  busy  ity  of  20,000  which  becomes  a  Oil  industry’s  100th  Year  will 
doing  other  things  while  the  set  city  at  the  beginning  of  1969.  be  observed  in  1969  by  Amer- 


The  Editor  &  Pubushb 
International  Year  Book  is  no 
longer  an  automatic  dividend 
with  your  subscription  to 
E&P.  In  order  to  provide  an 
improved  service,  the  1959 
Year  Book  will  be  sold  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  desire  one  or  more 
copies  of  the  Year  Book,  to 
order  it  by  itself  at  $3.25  per 
copy.  Publication  date  i» 
February  1959.  Early  order* 
will  be  sure  to  reserve  copies. 


New  Tab  in  Canada 


is  on.  On  Saturday,  where  the  The  newspaper  was  acquired  ican  Petroleum  Institute  (SSC& 


viewer  is  generally  home  all  by  the  Thomson  Company  in  B)  which  is  supplying  40,000 


Montbbal 

The  Montreal  Sun,  a  24-page 


day,  this  figfure  drops  during  September,  1957.  It  was  foimded  oil  firms  with  newspaper  mats,  newspaper  in  tabloid  format. 


evening  hours  from  24  to  12  in  1864 


percent.  After  the  Thomson  Company  Institute  has  $100,000  for  ads, 

“Now,  just  what  does  this  acquired  the  Examiner,  it  con-  Steve  Blaschke  handles  account 
mean  to  the  advertiser  who  re-  structed  a  new  building  and  in-  •  •  • 

lies  on  mechanical  gadgets  to  stalled  a  24-page  rotary  press  Consumers  prefer  major  ad- 

tell  him  the  size  of  his  audi-  and  other  equipment.  vertised  brands  of  grocery  prod 


7  and  radio  commercials,  made  its  first  appearance  on 
statute  has  $100,000  for  ads.  newsstands  Nov.  10.  The  news- 
eve  Blaschke  handles  account,  paper,  published  by  the  DevOT 
•  *  •  Publishing  Company  and  printed 

Consumers  prefer  major  ad-  by  the  Hebdo  Printing  Company, 


vertised  brands  of  grocery  prod-  is  to  go  on  sale  at  10  a.m.  week- 


ence?”  Mr.  Wallach  said.  “If  The  newspapers  staff  has  been  ucts  almost  three  to  one,  accord-  days  except  Saturday.  It  sells 

his  program  has  a  rating  which  more  than  doubled.  ing  to  a  Nielsen  study  made  for  5c. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


OVER  HALF  HIS  BUDGET 


Ribicoff  Elected  to  Run 
On  Newspaper  Copy 


By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Democratic  Governor  Abe 
Ribicoff  made  history  by  being 
re-elected  in  the  traditionally 
Republican  State  of  Connecticut 
with  a  plurality  of  more  than 
250,000  votes,  an  all-time  record. 

The  Governor’s  victory  was 
so  great  that  he  led  his  party 
to  a  complete  sweep.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  captured  control  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  first 
time  since  1876.  Democrats  won 
all  six  Congressional  seats  from 
Connecticut  as  well  as  a  U.  S. 
Senate  seat.  All  these  posts  had 
been  held  by  Republicans,  most 
of  them  veterans. 

Gov.  Ribicoff’s  campaign  for 
re-election  was  newsworthy  in 
political  advertising  circles  on 
a  number  of  counts  including 
its  positive  theme,  almost  com¬ 
plete  use  of  quotations  from  the 
press,  and  emphasis  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

CK-er  Six  Weeks 

The  newspaper  campaig^n 
started  six  weeks  before  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  All  of  Connecticut’s 
20  daily  newspapers  were  used. 
Insertions  were  three  columns 
full,  twice  a  week  in  20  towns 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
three  times  a  week  in  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Waterbury  and 
Bridgeport  where  the  Sunday 
editions  were  also  scheduled. 

No  ads  wei’e  repeated.  A  total 
of  18  separate  ads  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  run,  all  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  press. 

In  addition,  the  state’s  54 
weeklies  received  a  reduced  ver¬ 
sion  of  four  ads  in  a  three  col¬ 
umn  by  15-inch  size,  for  the 
four  weeks  preceding  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Typical  .Subjecis 

Ads  dealt  with  Ribicoff’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  state,  and  his  ac¬ 
complishments  while  in  office. 
These  included  converting  the 
tragedies  of  the  1955  floods  into 
opportunities  for  modem  recon¬ 
struction  and  redevelopment, 
along  with  successful  programs 
for  bringing  new  industry  into 
the  state  and  increasing  the 
state’s  share  of  the  travel-resort 
business. 
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Other  typical  subjects  for  ads 
in  the  campaign  were  keeping 
state  expenditures  within  in¬ 
come,  inaugurating  a  traffic 
safety  drive  that  has  won  in¬ 
ternational  attention,  and  legis¬ 
lation  for  combating  shore  ero¬ 
sion,  instituting  court  reform, 
streamlining  state  government. 

In  presenting  these  accom¬ 
plishments,  the  emphasis  was  on 
research  rather  than  writing 
copy.  The  predominant,  if  not 
the  entire,  copy  in  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  a  direct  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  press  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  discussed. 

Research  as  well  as  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  was  handled 
by  The  Randall  Company,  a 
Hartford  agency  which  had 
worked  with  Gov.  Ribicoff  in 
his  previous  campaigns.  The 
Randall  Company  staff  started 
its  assignment  by  reading  thou¬ 
sands  of  editorials,  signed  col¬ 
umns  and  news  articles  that  had 
appeared  about  Gov'.  Ribicoff 
during  his  first  term  in  office. 

Complete  Quotations 

These  items  were  classified  by 
pre-determined  categories,  then 
screened  and  screened  again  for 


the  needs  of  the  campaign.  The 
agency  leaned  over  backwards 
in  selecting  its  material.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  used  as  a  quotation 
that  was  out  of  context.  No  part 
of  an  editorial,  column  or  news 
item  was  quoted  unless  the  en¬ 
tire  text  was  in  keeping  with 
the  material  excerpted. 

The  campaign  w'as  then  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  “The  Ribicoff  Record  As 
Seen  By  the  Press.’’  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  political  can¬ 
didates  spending  most  of  their 
funds  in  the  media  of  radio  and 
TV,  direct  mail  and  the  assorted 
paraphernalia  of  buttons, 
bumper  strips,  signs  and  novel¬ 
ties,  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  total  Ribicoff  budget 
was  placed  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

While  there  was  more  than 
enough  material  developed  by 
the  research  to  cover  the  entire 
campaign,  dates  during  the  last 
two  weeks  were  kept  open  in 
the  expectation  that  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  would 
come  out  editorially  for  Con¬ 
necticut’s  chief  executive.  This 
expectation  pix»ved  correct,  and 
the  final  ads  were  made  up 
largely  of  October  editorials. 
This  move  was  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  Connecticut  where  the 
press  is  almost  solidly  Repub¬ 
lican  but  crossed  party  lines  in 
supporting  Ribicoff’s  candidacy. 
The  final  ad  of  the  series  for 
Monday,  Nov.  3,  was  made  up 
at  the  last  possible  hour  and 
was  able  to  carry  editorials 
printed  as  late  as  Thursday, 
Oct.  30. 
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Furniture  Ads 
Are  Held  in 
Low  Esteem 

Minneapolis 

A  research  study  conducted 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune’s  Continuing  Suiwey  of 
Minnesota  Living  indicates 
women  are  generally  critical  of 
furniture  store  advertising. 

The  sui’vey,  now  available  in 
a  26-page  booklet  titled  “A  New 
Study  of  Minneapolis  Area 
Furniture  Retail  Outlets  and 
Their  Advertising,”  was  made 
of  600  women. 

Among  the  “most  truthful” 
newspaper  ads  (including  gro¬ 
cery,  department  store,  movie, 
women’s  clothing  and  furniture 
ads),  furniture  ads  ranked  at 
the  bottom  with  1%. 

Of  those  newspaper  ads  “least 
truthful,”  furniture  ads  were 
mentioned  the  most  —  29%. 

Only  4%  of  the  sample  men¬ 
tioned  furnitui’e  ads  as  “most 
helpful.” 

The  respondents  were  also 
shown  three  newspaper  ads  that 
were  examples  of  “high-style,” 
“medium-class”  and  “borax” 
furniture  store  advertising. 

Stoi’es  that  ran  “borax”  ads 
were  described  as  “low-priced, 
inferior”  by  84%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents.  The  “high-quality” 
advertiser  had  a  “quality”  store. 
The  “medium-class”  advertiser 
had  a  store  described  as  “good, 
average,  reliable.” 

Nearly  one-quarter  (23%)  of 
the  respondents  said  they  had 
gone  through  the  experience  of 
finding  merchandise  in  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  not  as  adv’ertised. 
Their  reasons  why:  not  as  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  ad,  not  available 
in  the  store,  not  truthfully  de¬ 
scribed. 


Full  Color  Space 
Firm  Buy  on  Monday 

Toronto 

Full  color  advertising  will 
now  be  accepted  by  the  Tele¬ 
gram  on  a  firm  basis  for  Mon¬ 
days  and  on  other  days  at  the 
publisher’s  option.  The  paper 
reports  total  linage  of  color  ad.s 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1958  as  430,662  lines.  The  sur- 
chai  ge  for  black  and  three  colors 
is  $1,250  per  page.  Only  page 
units  are  sold. 
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To  Tell  Public,  Tell 
Press,  Firm  Finds 

By  Roliert  B.  McIntyre 

Details  of  how  the  power  of  prepared  publicity  kit  was  sent 
a  single  article  in  a  newspaper  to  each  Allied  mover  with  sug- 


was  harnessed  to  energize  what 
ultimately  became  a  prize-win¬ 
ning  public  relations  program 
for  Allied  Van  Lines  turned  up 
this  week.  It  was  the  old  story 
that  if  you  wrant  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  your  story,  tell  it  to  the 
press  first. 

As  a  public  service  to  families 
on  the  move,  Lillian  R.  Pierson, 
vicepresident  of  Allied  Public 
Relations,  Inc.,  account  super¬ 
visor  of  Allied  Van  Lines,  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  in  cre¬ 
ating  an  educational  booklet 
called,  “When  Families  Move.” 
Its  purpose:  to  give  parents 
psychologically-sound  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  help  their  fami¬ 
lies  over  the  emotional  bumps 
of  a  change  of  address. 

‘Maximum  Skill’ 

In  awarding  the  first  prize  in 
the  Great  Dane  Trailer  Co. — 
American  Trucking  Associations 
Foundation  Public  Relations 
Awards  to  Allied  Van  Lines,  the 
judges  concluded  that  “more 
than  any  other,  this  entry  gave 
evidence  of  maximum  profes¬ 
sional  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a 
pubic  relations  program.”  The 
award  carried  a  prize  of  $1,000 
and  a  certificate. 

The  details,  as  unfolded  this 
week  by  Miss  Pierson,  did  in¬ 
deed  show  “evidence  of  maxi¬ 
mum  professional  skill.” 

Modus  Operand! 

To  assure  a  scientifically 
sound  approach,  Alied  consulted 
the  Child  Study  Association 
which  confirmed  the  need  for 
data  on  the  subject  and  which 
agreed  to  help  in  preparing  an 
easy-to-read  booklet.  It  marked 
the  first  time  that  this  100-year 
old,  non-profit  organization  col¬ 
laborated  with  a  commercial 
firm. 

The  finished  booklet  was  sent 
to  Allied  Van  Line’s  700  movers, 
along  with  a  letter  that  ex¬ 
plained  its  PR  potential  as  a 
good-will  builder.  They  were 
urged  to  order  quantities,  im¬ 
printed  with  their  company 
name,  to  distribute  free  of 
charge  to  civic,  fraternal,  relig¬ 
ious  and  school  groups  in  their 
home  towns. 

At  the  same  time,  a  carefully- 


gestions  for  merchandising  the 
Iwoklet  at  the  local  level.  In¬ 
cluded  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  mover  plug  the  booklet  in  his 
own  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Before  the  booklet  was  off  the 
press,  it  was  given,  as  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  to  Dorothy  Barclay,  New 
York  Times  expert  in  child- 
parent  relations,  who  devoted  a 
Sunday  Times  magazine  feature 
to  it  recommending  it  highly. 

“The  Times  article  triggered 
a  terrific  chain  reaction,”  Miss 
Pierson  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  “Requests  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  country.  Most 
important,  mental  health  clinics, 
parents  groups,  churches  and 
PTA’s  asked  if  they  could  re¬ 
view  the  booklet  in  their  own 
publications  and  offer  it  to  their 
memberships.  That’s  when  the 
thing  really  snowballed  and  Al¬ 
lied  Van  Lines  was  deluged  with 
requests.” 

‘Excellent’  Pickup 

News  releases  about  the  book¬ 
let  were  prepared  and  seiwiced 
to  all  women’s  page  editors,  and 
pickup  was  “excellent,”  Miss 
Pierson  reported.  She  said  that 
King  Features  Syndicate  did  a 
one-page  feature  with  Allied 
supplying  special  photos  and 
captions.  United  Feature  Serv¬ 
ice’s  column,  “The  Family 
Scrapbook,”  written  by  Dr. 
Ernest  G.  Osborne,  devoted  two 
separate  articles  to  “When 
Families  Move.” 

According  to  Miss  Pierson, 
feature  articles  were  prepared 
for  and  used  by  major  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Cleveland  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun,  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  San  Diego  Union, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  An  article  on  the  booklet 
also  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
newspaper,  Notre  Temps. 

National  consumer  maga¬ 
zines,  radio-TV  and  the  trade 
press  also  devoted  considerable 
space  to  Allied’s  booklet. 

According  to  Miss  Pierson, 
“When  Families  Move”  was  an 
immediate  hit.  Initial  press  run 
of  25,000  was  exhausted  in  two 
months — an  unprecedented  oc¬ 
currence  for  Allied  who  had  been 


FOR  MAXIMUM  PR  SKILL — George  H.  Mercer  III  (left),  vicepresident, 
Great  Dane  Trailer  Co.,  presents  first  prize  in  the  Great  Dane-American 
Trucking  Associations  Foundation  Public  Relations  Awards  to  Lillian  R. 
Pierson,  vicepresident  of  Allied  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  and  Richard 
LaBelle,  president,  Allied  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  for  ''maximum  professional 
skill"  in  the  conduct  of  a  PR  program. 


offering  various  service  booklets 
to  the  public  for  several  years. 
To  date,  more  than  150,000 
copies  have  been  distributed,  all 
the  result  of  direct  requests. 

60  Million  Audience 

From  a  publicity  point  of 
view,  the  booklet  has  been  a 
noteworthy  success :  stories 
about  it  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  on 
radio-TV  stations  reaching  an 
estimated  combined  audience  of 
60,000,000  people. 

That  intangible,  good-will, 
has  also  been  measurable  in  the 
project.  Unsolicited  letters  of 
praise  for  having  made  “When 
Families  Move”  available  to  the 
moving  public  have  come  from 
doctors,  clinics,  church  groups. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  trucking 
trade  associations  and  from 
grateful  parents. 

“The  Allied  agents  are  so 
pleased  with  the  booklet’s  popu¬ 
larity,  they  now  offer  it  regfular- 
ly  in  their  newspaper  ads,”  Miss 
Pierson  said.  “Occasionally,  an 
agent  will  theme  an  entire 
large-space  ad  to  ‘When  Fam¬ 
ilies  Move.’ 

“Allied’s  700  movers  report 
that  they  constantly  receive 
compliments  about  it  from  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  feel  it  has  contrib¬ 
uted  tangibly  towards  building 
good-will  for  them  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  consequently  has 
helped  build  their  business,”  she 
said. 

Cost  of  Projex’l 

No  specific  budget  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  booklet  program 
since  it  was  considered  part  of 


the  year-round  public  relations 
program  Allied  Van  Lines  main¬ 
tains.  However,  a  check  was 
kept  on  production  costs  which 
totaled  $5,750. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  liooklet 
would  have  gained  such  popu¬ 
larity  or  such  wide  reknown  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  important 
new’spaper  play  it  received,” 
Miss  Pierson  said. 

Sara  Lee  Schedules 
Heaviest  Push  Yet 

Chicago 

The  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  has 
currently  scheduled  the  largest 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
in  the  company’s  eight  year  his¬ 
tory  to  introduce  its  new  .411- 
Butter  Cinnamon  Nut  Coffee 
Cake. 

The  announcement  was  made 
hy  Charles  W.  Lubin,  president 
of  the  Chicago-headquartered 
bakery. 

Campaigns  (via  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc.)  broke  in  .34  ma¬ 
jor  markets  throughout  the 
country  on  Nov.  6. 

During  the  next  12  months, 
Sara  Lee  will  undertake  its  larg¬ 
est  advertising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  all  Sara  Lee  products. 

• 

Downtown  Gets  Uplift 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gardner  Advertising  Co.  here 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  program  for 
Downtown  in  St.  Louis,  Inc.,  a 
group  engaged  in  promoting  and 
redeveloping  the  city’s  central 
business  district.  Newspapers, 
radio-TV  and  other  media  will 
be  used. 
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Cost-per-M  Fantasies 
Hit  by  BoA’s  Hadley 


Cost-i>er-thousand  measure¬ 
ments,  as  a  means  of  comparing 
different  media,  have  given  rise 
to  numei-ous  fallacies  and  “fan¬ 
tasies,”  Dr.  Howard  D.  Hadley, 
research  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
declared  last  week  in  a  talk 
before  the  Media  Research  Dis¬ 
cussion  Group  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  in  New 
York. 

Speaking  on  the  subject, 
“Cost-per-1000  Facts  and  Fan¬ 
tasies,”  Dr.  Hadley  noted  that 
certain  devices  for  measuinng 
television  costs,  which  were  use¬ 
ful  for  assessing  the  relative 
merits  of  different  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  are  now  being  errone¬ 
ously  applied  to  comparisons  of 
TV  with  other  media. 

Pointing  to  specific  practices 
which  he  said  were  based  on 
false  premises.  Dr.  Hadley  pre¬ 
sented  his  evaluation  of  some  of 
them  as  follows: 

Comparisons  should  be  based. 


he  said,  not  on  “opportunity  for 
exposure”  but  rather  on  actual 
“accomplished”  exposure.  “Sales 
increase  or  decrease,”  he  said, 
“on  the  basis  of  advertising  ex¬ 
posures.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  how  great  or  inflated  the 
opportunity  may  be.  If  a  per¬ 
son  does  not  see  advertising,  he 
cannot  be  affected  by  it.” 

Fallacious  Comparisons 

It  is  fallacious  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  on  the  basis  of  all 
l>ersons  exposed  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  different  media.  “The 
comparisons  should  be  between 
those  persons  who  play  a  part 
in  the  buying  decision.  There  is 
a  gi^t  difference  between  the 
advertising  audiences  needed  for 
hoola-hoops  and  hi-fi  equipment. 
Cost-per-thousand  should  be 
based  on  those  individuals  who 
are  in  a  position  to  buy  or  to 
affect  the  buying  decision  for  a 
product.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
when  I  see  a  hair  spray  com¬ 


mercial  on  television.  I  feel 
sure  someone  is  including  me 
in  cost-per-thousand  computa¬ 
tions.” 

Television  comparisons  should 
not  be  based  on  persons  viewing 
the  progi*am.  “While  program 
viewing  scores  are  valuable  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  or  to  buy  a  piogram, 
they  are  a  step  removed  from 
measuring  advertising  expos¬ 
ures.  .  .  .  There  are  quite  a  few 
published  studies  in  this  area 
which  show  that  .  .  .  around 
44%  (of  program  viewers)  will 
see  any  one  of  three  commer¬ 
cials.  And  about  31%  will  see  a 
20-second  spot.  As  you  can  see, 
there  is  a  large  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  program  audience 
and  the  conunercial  audience.” 

Readership  Norms 

Newspaper  comparisons 
should  be  based  on  readership 
norms.  “Norms  that  are  now 
available  greatly  understate  the 
case.  Readership  scores  were 
designed  as  creative  tools,  not 
for  media  comparisons.  As  in¬ 
struments  for  comparing  media, 
they  are  woi'se  than  useless — 
they  are  misleading.” 

The  Bureau,  said  Dr.  Hadley, 
is  now  experimenting  with 
readership  rating  techniques 
which  “hold  great  promise.” 


One  of  these,  he  disclosed,  is  a 
method  whereby  interviewing  U 
done  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  newspaper,  rather 
than  24  hours  later. 

Dr.  Hadley,  after  presenting 
other  instances  of  measuring 
practices  in  which  newspapers 
have  been  unfairly  under-rated, 
declared:  “There  is  no  one  set 
of  cost-per-thousand  compari¬ 
sons  that  hold  for  all  conditions 
or  all  products.  Different  prod¬ 
ucts  are  designed  for  different 
markets —  geographically,  demo- 
graphically,  and  psychologic¬ 
ally.” 

Qose  on  Costs 

“.  .  .  The  best  indication  that 
this  cost-per-thousand  disease 
has  run  its  course  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  realization  on  the  part 
of  knowledgeable  people  that 
this  single  measure  has  great 
limitations  and  little  to  offer 
them  when  making  media  de¬ 
cisions.  The  work  the  Bureau 
has  done  has  shown  us  that 
magazines,  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  remarkably  close  on 
costs.” 

The  current  Bureau  reseaich 
program,  he  said,  “will  supply 
you  with  the  information  you 
need  about  newspapers  and  will 
set  an  example  for  the  future.” 
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MORE  PROOF 

THAT  THE  TRIB 

GETS  TO  THE  TOP  BRASS!... 


The  new  Herald  Tribune  Home  Study  on  Long  Island  shows 
over  ten  percent  of  TRIB  families  are  in  the  $15, 000-plus 
bracket ...  63%  exceed  $7,000 . . .  and  that  one  half  of 
Herald  Tribune  male  readers  are  college  trained  and  owners 
of  stocks  and  bonds  other  than  government  issues.  It  is 
these  quality  readers  who  buy  quantity . . .  people  with 
more  wants . . .  more  able  to  buy  high  ticket,  higK  profit 
items.  Result? . . .  the  TRIB  delivers  more  customers  per 
advertising  dollar!  Get  all  the  details . . .  get  the 
cream  of  the  New  York  market ...  get  in  the  TRIB ! 
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ANA-NAEA  Meetings 
Are  ‘Two-Way  Street 


Ilv  Robert  B.  Melnlvre 


(Second  of  a  serien)  resular  niretinj^s  held  between 

The  foundation  of  the  Asso-  ^he  ANA  Newspaper  Advertis- 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  'njr  Committee  and  the  National 
is  the  advertiser  —  the  corpora-  Advertiser  Relations  Committee 
tions,  firms,  or  persons  who  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  ad-  Executives  Association.  The 
vertising  to  persuade  consumers  former  is  chairmanned  by  Anton 
to  buy  their  respective  products  •  Bondy,  media  manager  — 
and  services.  print,  Lever  Brothers  Co.;  the 

Because  of  the  large  sums  of  latter  by  John  I).  Thees,  adver- 
money  spent  annually  in  the  tising  director,  Aew  I  ork  Her- 
various  advertising  media  by  oW  Tribune  (see  cut). 

ANA  members  it  is  to  the  Commenting  on  the.se  meet- 
mutual  benefit  of  both  adver-  ings,  Paul  B.  West,  ANA  presi- 
tiser  and  media  that  each  un-  dent,  this  week  told  Editor  & 
derstands  the  problems  of  the  Publisher: 
other.  “Increased  advertising  pro- 

To  accomplish  this  mutual  un-  ductivity  can  only  be  achieved 
derstanding  ANA  maintains  by  the  joint  efforts  of  adver- 
service  committees  which  work  tisers,  agencies  and  media.  The 
in  close  liaison  with  the  major  cooperation  of  NAEA  in  work- 
media.  ing  with  us  to  make  newspa- 

„  .  .  ,  „  pers  an  even  more  effective  me- 

necognitiun  of  Papers  ,•  .  ,  t  j- 

dium  has  been  an  outstanding 

ana’s  recognition  of  news-  development  in  the  progress  of 
papers  as  a  strong  and  great  advertising.” 
medium  is  attested  to  by  the  Both  ANA  and  NAEA  have 
importance  it  places  on  the  gained  a  great  deal  from  the 


'TWO-WAY  STREET' — Scene  on  wallpaper  in  background  symboliias 
"two-way  street"  represented  by  NAEA  and  ANA  committees.  John  D. 
Thees  (left),  advertising  director,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Newspaper  Advertisers  Relations  Committee  of 
NAEA,  discusses  a  point  of  common  interest  with  Anton  W.  Bondy, 
media  manager — print.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  and  chairman  of  ANA's 
Newspaper  Advertising  Committee. 


joint  meetings  of  their  respec-  the  same  viewpoint  and  take 
tive  newspaper-advertiser  com-  whatever  steps  are  deemed  nec- 
mittees.  essaiy  to  further  our  mutual 

“We  both  know  more  about  objectives,”  Mr.  Thees  said, 
each  other’s  problems  and  the  “Some  are  matters  which  one 
way  advertisers  and  newspapers  committee  or  the  other  may  feel 
can  work  together  to  best  mu-  need  clarification,  and  we  either 
tual  advantage,”  Lowell  McFl-  accomplish  that  on  the  spot  or 
rov,  ANA  vicepresident  said.  set  the  necessary  wheels  in  mo- 
“The  success  of  these  meet-  f  danfication  can  be  ob- 

ings  depends  on  their  continu-  ^he  next  meeting  or, 

ing  to  represent  a  ‘two-way  ;f  urpncy  dictates,  through  an 
street’  in  which  the  problems  eiim  report, 
of  newspapers  as  well  as  those  Basic  Differences 

of  advertisers  are  put  on  the  „ »  ,  -  „  mi. 

table,  and  discussed  in  a  con-  i 

structive  climate.”  continued  ‘there  are  those  mat- 

_  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ters  on  which  we  basically  diner 

Relations  between  advertisers  viewpoints.  I  am  happy 

and  newspapers  weren  t  always  that  although  we  on  the 

regarded  as  a  ‘two-way  street.  ^AEA  National  Advertiser  Re- 
The  NAEA  National  Advertiser  Committee  are  dealing 

Relatioirs  Committee  recently  our  customers,  the  atmos- 

lyported  on  these  meetings  with  p^ere  of  the  meetings  is  such 
ANA  as  follows:  that  we  feel  no  hesitancy  in 

“These  (meetings)  were  so  making  our  point  and  maintain- 
cordial  and  harmonious,  they  ing  our  position,  and  obviously 
were  almost  frightening  to  the  the  ANA  Newspaper  Advertis- 
old  timers  with  vivid  memories  ing  Committee  has  no  reluc- 
and  battle  scars.  But  this  re-  tance  about  expressing  its  point 
fleets  the  understanding  which  of  view.” 
has  been  brought  about  through  Mr.  Thees  concluded :  “This 
group  discussions  of  mutual  condition  of  free  give  and  take 
problems  over  the  years.”  exists  largely  because  the  atti- 

r-  .  IT  ,  .  tude  of  the  ANA  group  is  con- 

(.lear-(.Hl  I  nderstanding  with  satis- 


Only  “hoinctim  n”  newspapers  can  K've  you 
etfectise  coverace  of  Greater  Los  Anireles  .  .  . 
the  vast  snlnirhan  market  which  surroniuls 
the  city  itself.  And  2.'5%  of  the  people  in  Greater 
Los  Anseles  live  in  areas  served  by  these 
COl’LEY  “Hometown”  Newspapers: 


ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 
MONROVIA  NEWS-POST 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 

(Redondo  Beoch,  Hermoso  Beoch,  Manhattoo  Beach) 

VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD 


Truth** 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hometown''  Newspo 

covering  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield.  Illinois  —  Northern  lllim 
San  Diego,  California  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureae 
COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Navy  landing  ship  converted  by  Standard 
for  off-shore  oil  search.  A  55-foot  drilling 
mast  is  poised  over  circular  10-foot-wide 
opening  from  deck  through  bottom. 


Live”  TV  show  40  fathoms  down  guides 
our  search  for  future  oil  reserves 


Progress  in 
petroleum  means 

Finding  oil  to  meet 
U.S.  consumption 
that  will  increase 
55%  in  10  years  — 
from  9  million  barrels 
per  day  now  to  14 
million  by  1968. 


With  new  oil  becoming  harder  to  find,  our  search  widens.  Now  we’re 
exploring  the  ocean  floor  —  and  new  techniques  are  the  rule.  In  one  such 
venture  we  lowered  a  TV  camera  250  feet  below  the  waves  to  help  guide 
the  drilling  of  test  holes  from  shipboard. 

This  is  typical  of  the  novel  techniques  used  in  our  quest  that  last  year  took 
us  to  21  states,  Canada,  Alaska  and  ten  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
countries.  In  all,  we  drilled  120  exploratory  wells.  Although  the  cost  ran 
to  many  millions,  the  successful  ones  helped  us  locate  more  new  oil  than 
we  withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Actually,  this  benefits  you  as  well  as  Standard.  It  means  an  adequate 
reserve  of  our  most  valuable  national  resource,  to  be  drawn  on  in  days 
ahead  to  provide  the  thousands  of  products  from  petroleum  so  essential 
for  your  daily  needs. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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In  order  to  ascertain  how  Local  Rate  Card  Service  — 
newspapers  can  render  the  By  providing  the  local  rates  of 

maximum  service  in  national  ad-  some  1,500  daily  and  Sunday 

(Continued  from  page  24)  vertising  programs,  this  com-  newspapers,  ANA  has  enabled 

— ^ — - -  mittee  gives  special  attention  members  to  achieve  considerable 

1)  Providing  information  and  ^he  ANA  members’  relations  savinp  in  their  co-op  ad  ex¬ 
working  tools,  available  to  ANA  newspapers.  The  commit-  penditures  by  mmimizmg  deal- 

members  only,  as  ideas  in  do-  and  painstaking  frs  overcha^es,  and  Reduc¬ 
ing  a  more  effective  advertising  analysis  of  these  relationships  ing  the  clerical  help  needed  to 

job  through  newspapers;  2)  Ac-  indicates  at  least  some  of  the  check  invoices, 

complishing  improvements  in  nieans  by  which  newspapers  can  Initiated  five  years  ago  with 
new-spaper  advertising  proce-  effectively  play  their  part  in  350  papers,  the  service  now  in- 
dures  and  practices;  and  3)  promotional  tasks  w-hich  ad-  eludes  virtually  all  the  larger 
Helping  members  achieve  sub-  vertisers  face  in  the  total  mar-  newspapers  in  the  country.  Suc- 

stantial  savings  in  advertising  Meeting  of  their  products  and  cess  of  this  rate  card  service 

costs.  seiwices.  has  been  proved  by  the  fact 

Including  Chairman  Bondv  This  committee  has  been  ac-  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
the  ANA  New’spaper  Advert  is-  many  fronts  in  the  in-  has  more  than  doubled  since 

ing  Committee  is  comprised  of  tcrests  of  ANA  members,  and  1953. 

16  members  whose  companies  closely,  not  only  with  Sunday  Newspaper  Circnla- 

last  year  alone  spent  a  com-  ^-^EA,  but  also  with  the  Bu-  tjon  and  Rate  Trends  —  This 
bined  total  in  excess  of  $100,-  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Ad-  report  for  selected  post-war 
000,000  in  newspaper  space,  vertising  Research  Foundation;  years  on  the  circulation  and  rate 
Working  with  Mr.  Bondy  on  ^odit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  trends  of  Sunday  newspapers 
this  committee  are :  various  state  and  regional  and  Sunday  magazine  and  comic 

Fred  W.  Adams,  director  of  newspaper  associations.  groups  was  first  compiled  in 

automotive  adv'ertising  and  mer-  advertising,  as  in  other  August  of  1957.  According  to 

chandising,  automotive  division,  of  activity,  it  has  become  i^owell  McElroy,  the  1958  re- 

American  Motors  Corp. ;  Linton  '^'fif’^singly  apparent  that  port  is  currently  being  prepared. 
Bagley,  advertising  manager,  improveinent  to  a  gtu^jy  proved  particu- 

Folger  Coffee  Co.;  Fred  E.  Ben-  P;ea  extent  hinge  on  the  ability  ascertaining  the 

sen,  advertising  manager.  Can-  elements  oi  segments  of  which  increased  ex- 

ada  Dry  Corp.;  Roger  H.  Bolin,  industry  to  pull  together  to-  pg^ditures  in  the  medium  are 
advertising  director.  Westing-  ^ ,  absorbed  by  higher  costs  and 

house  Electric  Corp.;  Heniy  C.  Rt’cognizmg  this,  ANA  works  actually  goes  for  in- 

Botsford,  assistant  director,  ad-  '"th  all  other  organiza-  greased  advertising  coverage. 

vertising  section.  General  Mo-  l^e^agency  aL"^£'as-  Part  I  of  the  three-part  .study 

tors  Corp.;  Douglas  S.  Clark,  'any  ine  agency  and  media  as-  oresent  circula- 

advertising  manager,  Seagram  vocations -  and  serves  to  rep-  rate 

Distiller";  Co  •  Tt  W  «!  resent  advertisers  interests.  tion  and  rate  trena  uaiu.  lor  an 

nistiiiers  CO  B  VV.  S.  Dodp,  U.  S.  English-language  Sunday 

tmotU!  07cXT' ?  «---'■■•  o'  * 

D.  ElKin,  managei-  advertising  .  yite  ANA  Newspaper  Adver-  ^ 

and  promotion,  Socony  Mobil  tis'ug  Committee’s  files  are  size  ^groups  as  well 

Oil  Co.;  Russell  Z.  Eller,  adver-  filled  with  numerous  records  of  circulation  size  groups  as 

tising  manager,  Sunkist  Grow--  'fs  activities.  Here  are  some  of  •  i 

ers,  Inc.;  Walter  C.  Houghton,  the  highlights;  .Part  II  will  include  circula- 

advertising  manager,  Calvert  The  committee  has  held  semi-  VoiTn  fmm 

Distillers  Co.;  James  F.  Lunn,  annual  meetings  during  the  past  foS^-SllTv 

Sealtest  division.  National  Daii-j-  seven  years  w-ith  representatives  ,  <3  wsm 

Products  Corp.;  W.  F.  Murphy,  of  the  NAEA  which  have  re-  "/S' 

Shell  Oil  Co.;  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  suited  in  re.solving  many  mutual  cirru- 

advertising  manager.  Standard  problems.  These  joint  meetings  /  ^  T'  a  t  iVipsp 

Oil  Co.  (Ind.) ;  Henry  O’Neil,  have  served  as  a  model  for  ® 

advertisinpR  manager,  American  similar  cooperative  efforts  with  years  or  eac  o  si 

Airlines,  Inc.;  and  Manuel  Yel-  representatives  of  other  media.  Jay ^""‘f^azine  groups  and  teo 
len,  vicepresident  and  director  Many  of  the  specific  results  of  “  anday  comic  groups, 
of  advertising  and  marketing,  these  joint  efforts  in  the  areas  Circulation  and  Rate  Trends 
P.  Ixirillard  Co.  of  newspapers  include:  af  Daily  Newspapers  In  July 


Part  II  will  include  circula- 


Are  Kids  People? 

And  are  comics  for  kids?  I  mean  the  toddlers  as 
well  as  the  teeners.  If  you  think  they  are,  then  you 
ought  to  do  what  the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Detroit  News,  Houston  Chronicle,  Milwaukee 
Journal  have  done.  Add  WILLIE  WOO,  a  remarkable 
"car-tune"  with  music,  created  expressly  for  the  very 
young,  to  your  Sunday  comics. 

"Wish" 

EDITORS  SYNDICATE 

12  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Phone;  LE  2-9433 


efforts  in  the  areas  Circulation  and  Rate  Trends 
ers  include:  Baily  Newspapers  —  In  July 

of  1956  the  ANA  Newspaper 
-  Advertising  Committee  pub- 

I  A  lished  what  was  termed  the  most 

G  f  comprehensive  report  ever  made 

on  daily  new-spaper  circulation 
the  toddlers  as  and  rate  trends  to  help  adver- 

are  then  you  tisers  determine  the  extent  ex- 

_  penditures  in  the  medium  go  for 

Chicago  bun-  increased  costs  and/or  increased 

Icle,  Milwaukee  coverage. 

5,  a  remarkable  It  was  also  designed  for  use 

Iv  for  thfi  verv  analyzing  and  comparing 

■  y  trends  for  each  of  the  220  news¬ 

papers  with  50,000  or  more  cir- 
"Wish"  culation. 

This  week,  ANA  released  the 
I  ^  H  V  p  third  annual  edition  of  this  two- 

I  ^  U  I  r  part  report.  Briefly,  Part  I  pr®* 

sents  data  in  the  form  of  av- 

Phone;  LE  2-9433 

_ _  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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Huber  experience 


as  near  as  your  telephone 


CHIIKrR)  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 

Baytown,  Texas:  Justice  2-8293  •  Boston,  Mass.:  Hubbard  2-3632  •  Borger,  Texas:  Broadway  4  )331 
Chicago,  III.:  Bishop  2-3226  &  7  •  Lima,  Ohio-.  Catherine  9-0871  •  Macon,  Ga.:  Macon  5-4751 
Hillside,  N.  J.:  Murdock  6-3440  •  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Woodland  2-0878 
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Member  of  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis  Group 

•ATTLE'S  NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  BY  O  MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

Detroit  •  Chicogo  •  los  Ange/es  •  Son  francisco 
iber  Metro  Sunday  Comics  ond  Metro  Rotogravure  Groups 


IN  SEATTLE 


OUT  OF 
EVERY  *100 
ARE  SPENT  BY 
READERS  OF 


YOU'll  SCORE  IN  SEATTLE 


When  you  advertise  in 


...year  after  year 
SeattI e’s  lead  i  n g 
advertising  medium 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
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{Continued  from  page  26) 


erases  for  each  of  three  classi¬ 
fications  of  U.  S.  English-lan- 
guage  dailies  —  i.e.  morning, 
evening,  and  morning-evening 
combinations  (including  “all 
day”  papers),  as  well  as  for  all 
three  classes  combined.  Part  II 
presents  individual  data  for  the 
larger  newspapers. 

Positioning  of  National  .4d- 
vertisements  in  Newspapers  — 
This  43-page  study  released  by 
the  committee  in  1956  showed 
what  133  ANA  members  in  12 
different  industries  considered 
good  positioning  of  newspaper 
ads;  examined  the  influence  of 
position  on  readership  as 
brought  to  light  by  readership 
surveys  of  the  ARF;  and  de¬ 
tailed  how  a  national  advertiser 
can  develop  an  effective  posi¬ 
tion  rating  system. 

Here,  again,  the  close  coop¬ 
eration  existing  between  ANA 
and  the  NAEA  showed  up  in  an 
N'.\EA  statement  in  the  report 
outlining  the  problems  newspa¬ 
pers  face  in  handling  requests 
by  national  advertisers  for  cer¬ 
tain  “favored  positions.”  The 
committee  does  not  contemplate 


any  revision  of  this  study  at 
the  moment. 

Newspaper  Volume  and  Fre¬ 
quency  Discounts  —  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  currently  at  work  on 
a  comprehensive  report  listing 
newspapers  which  offer  volume 
or  freqency  discounts  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Mr.  McElroy 
said  this  report  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  near  future. 

Statement  on  Special  Editions 
and  Sections  of  Newspapers  — 
In  July  of  last  year,  ANA  issued 
a  statement  suggesting  that 
newspaper  publishers  “seriously 
consider”  the  advantages  in  re¬ 
sisting  “short-sighted  counsel 
within  their  own  organizations 
and  proposals  by  dealers  and 
manufacturers  .  .  .  resulting  in 
the  solicitation  of  advertising 
in  special  editions  and  sections 
that  are  low  in  editorial  in¬ 
terest  and  thus  in  advertising 
value.” 

Among  other  things,  the  ANA 
statement  noted  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  unlikely  to  benefit  from 
this  practice  even  in  the  short 
run.  “Few  advertisers,”  ANA 
said,  “include  such  space  in 
their  budgets,  and  expenditures 
in  these  special  sections  or  edi¬ 
tions,  therefore,  tend  to  be  off¬ 
set  by  reductions  in  expendi¬ 


tures  for  other  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Statement  on  Option  Inser¬ 
tion  Dates  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  —  In  February  of  1952 
a  joint  statement  was  issued  by 
ANA  and  NAEA  stressing  that 
it  was  mutually  desirable  that 
ad  agency  orders  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  specify  optional 
insertion  dates. 

“Optional  dates  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  make¬ 
up  staff  to  hold  out  an  ad  which, 
if  inserted,  would  result  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  that  issue 
of  the  newspaper  by  two  pages 
.  .  .  thus  resulting  in  an  un¬ 
economical  use  of  expensive  and 
scarce  newsprint.” 

The  joint  ANA-NAEA  state¬ 
ment  concluded:  “In  order  for 
newspapers  to  give  advertisers 
the  best  possible  advantages  of 
optional  dates,  it  is  obviously 
important  that  printing  material 
be  on  hand  in  the  newspaper 
plant  at  least  one  day  prior  to 
the  first  optional  insertion  date.” 

Metropolitan  Area  Summaries 
of  Newspaper  Circulation  — 
Early  this  year,  the  committee 
issued  a  statement  to  some  285 
publishers  of  newspapers  re¬ 
questing  them  to  include  metro¬ 


politan  area  total  circulation  in 
their  ABC  reports. 

To  date,  some  430  newspapers 
now  include  such  data. 

Newspapers’  .Merchandising 
Programs  —  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  ANA  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee’s  work  with 
NAEA,  Lou  Rich,  manager  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  Des  Moines 
(low’a)  Register-Tribune,  is 
working  through  NAEA  on  a 
book  of  case  examples  of  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  programs. 

Newspaper  Rate  Differentials 
— The  ANA  committee  distrib¬ 
utes  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agancies’  annual 
study  of  new’spaper  rate  differ¬ 
entials  which  compares  local 
and  national  rates  of  leading 
newspapers  in  319  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  population. 

ROP  Newspaper  Color — Back 
in  September  at  the  3rd  Annual 
ROP  Newspaper  Color  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York,  Mr,  Bondy, 
in  behalf  of  his  ANA  commit¬ 
tee,  presented  the  findings  of  a 
detailed  survey  on  ROP  color 
use  by  ANA  members. 

(Next:  Work  of  the  ANA 
Cooperative  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee.) 


SPEED-UP  YOUR  DETROIT  SALES! 
STEP-UP  YOUR  DETROIT  ADVERTISING! 


Crowds  in  new-car  showrooms.  Orders  on  dealers’  books. 
Clamors  for  factory  deliveries.  It’s  a  good  sign  for  ’59! 

Right  now,  it  looks  like  Detroit’s  your  hottest  1959 
prospect  for  increased  sales.  Give  your  Detroit  NEWS’ 
budget  a  boost! 

The  Detroit  News  gives  you  the  largest  total  circulation 
of  any  Michigan  newspaper.  The  Detroit  News  also  gives 
you  the  largest  circulation,  by  far,  in  the  6-county  trading 
area  where  98' c  of  Detroit’s  annual  5-billion  dollar  retail 
business  is  done. 

That’s  why  The  Detroit  News  carries  more  advertising  linage, 
year  in  and  year  out,  than  both  other  Detroit  newspapers 
combined ! 


largest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Circulation  of  all  Michigan  Newspapers 

463,469  Weekdays,  572,276  Sunday,  ARC  9/30/58 


The  Detroit 

Eastern  Office. .  .760  Madison  Av«.,  New  York 
Pacific  Office _ 783  Morket  St.,  Son  Froncisco 


News 


Chicago  Office 
Miami  Beach 


435  N.  Michigan  Av«.,  Tribwna  Tow«r 
Tha  Leonord  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 
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MEDIA  DIRECTOR  XXVlll; 

Billings  Climbing 
At  Lambert  &  Feasley 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Billingrs  are  climbing  at  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc. 

Several  products  formerly 
handled  by  other  agencies  have 
now  been  assigned  to  this  shop 
started  more  than  30  years  ago 
to  advertise  Listerine  Antisep¬ 
tic  to  success. 

This  year’s  billings  reached 
$11,000,000.  It  will  be  higher 
in  1959,  as  action  begins  for 
the  Richard  Hudnut  line  of 
Quick  Home  Permanents,  taken 
over  Aug.  1,  DuBarrj'  cosmetics, 
and  Fizzies,  the  flavor  drink 
product,  switching  from  Lennen 
&  Newell,  effective  Jan.  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  B.  Hinman, 
director  of  media. 

30-40  Split 

Mr.  Hinman  estimated  this 
week  that  breakdown  of  billings 
shows  a  50-40  split  between 
broadcast  and  print.  Of  the  40% 


print,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  divide  about  evenly,  includ¬ 
ing  Sunday  supplements  among 
the  magazines. 

Major  newspaper  account  is 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany.  For  the  past  five  years, 
this  oil  firm’s  budget  has  been 
going  up  as  stations  are  oi)ened 
in  new  territories.  Phillips  now 
covers  38  states  through  17  di¬ 
visions.  This  year  there  were 
1600  newspapers  on  the  list. 

Next  year  Phillips  is  expand¬ 
ing  into  Tennessee  and  part  of 
Ohio.  Plans  for  the  1959  cam¬ 
paign  have  not  been  completed 
yet.  They  should  be  definitely 
determined  by  Mid-November, 
according  to  Mr.  Hinman.  The 
total  advertising  investment  is 
expected  to  be  higher  in  1959 
than  in  1958. 

“This  year  we  used  ROP 
newspaper  spot  color  wherever 


Gateway  to 
the  MOON 

U’e  Dominate  at  Cape  Canaveral 
[Moon  Missile  Base]  in  Brevard  and  in  Four 
other  Florida  counties  where  we 
outsell  Miami,  Jax  and  Tampa  papers  5  to  7. 

Down  in  Orlando,  Flo.  we  hove  just  started 
printing  on  our  big  new  $2V2  million  (including 
building  and  color  gadgets)  8  unit  Hoe  Color 
Convertible  press,  fully  equipped  with  all  the  lat¬ 
est  devices  to  insure  the  best  color  printing  possible. 

We've  already  annaunced  new  LOWER  COLOR 
RATES.  That's  nat  all.  Naw,  we  are  proud  to 
announce  .  .  . 

OVER  100,000 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 

[in  a  City  of  85  thousand] 

Plus:  NEW  ABC  CITY  ZONE  FIGURE 

171,168 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

"Ask  Branham  about  Sentinel-Star  Color" 


we  could  buy  it  to  play  up  the 
Phillips  orange  and  black  shield, 
as  well  as  to  increase  our  read¬ 
ership,’’  Mr.  Hinman  said.  The 
agency  recently  made  a  study 
of  oil  company  use  of  ROP  in 
newspapers  and  found  it  grow¬ 
ing. 

Listerine  during  this  year’s 
fourth  quarter  went  in  heavily 
for  TV  spots  in  75  markets,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  schedule  of  space 
in  a  few  selected  magazines. 

Of  TV,  Mr.  Hinman  said  that 
it  gives  “week-after-week  broad 
national  coverage.  We  have  been 
adding  saturation  radio  in 
twice-a-year  flights.  It  gives  us 
frequency  at  low  co.st.  Also,  we 
have  used  Sunday  Supplements 
to  a  great  degree.  Sales  of  Idst- 
erine  are  continuing  to  climb 
as  a  result  of  this  four-media 
combination.’’ 

TV  Offers  Problems 

Network  TV  presents  prob¬ 
lems  for  media  directors  to 
solve,  Mr.  Hinman  pointed  out. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  the  right 
time  periods  and  then  finding  a 
show  that  “offers  the  correct 
climate  for  the  commercial”  is 
not  always  easy.  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Listerine 
and  other  Warner  -  Lambert 
Pharmaceutical  Co.,  products 
dropped  “Restless  Gun”  which 
was  taken  over  by  Procter  & 
Gamble. 

Mr.  Hinman  agreed  that  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising 
media  presents  no  such  problem. 
The  consuming  hunger  of  hu¬ 
manity  for  news  and  information 
provides  a  continuing  salubrious 
climate  for  all  types  of  products 
and  there  is  never  a  time  prob¬ 
lem  involved. 

Old  Cliesinul 

He  then  pulled  the  chestnut 
that  constantly  gripes  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  namely, 
that  he  uses  newspapers  for 
news  copy  to  introduce  new 
products. 

“Newspapers  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  get  national  coverage 
with  proper  frequency,”  he 
maintained.  “We  find  that  a 
combination  of  magazines,  news¬ 
paper  supplements,  TV  and 
radio  answers  our  need  for  most 
appropriations  covering  a  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  product.” 

Quite  a  number  of  different 
products  are  handled  by  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley.  Among  those 
not  mentioned  previously  are 
the  Richard  Hudnut  Pin-Quick 
for  children’s  home  permanents; 
Light  and  Bright  hair  spray; 
the  DuBarry  face  creams,  lo¬ 
tions,  perfumes  and  hair  prep¬ 
aration;  the  Sportsman  line  of 
lotions  for  men;  Giro  perfume; 
the  tooth  brushes  and  hair 
brushes  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 


William  B.  Hinman 

Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass., 
along  with  the  same  firm’s 
Jewelite  hair  brushes  and  toilet 
sets.  Brown  Brothers,  Harriman 
&  Co.,  private  bankers,  is  also 
a  client. 

L&F’s  media  department  em¬ 
braces  checking,  and  numbers 
18  people.  Jack  Dunford  is  as¬ 
sociate  media  director  in  charge 
of  print  buying.  There  are  U’o 
time  buyers:  Frank  Sweeney 
and  William  Millar.  William 
Hughes  is  assistant  media  dire^ 
tor,  coordinating  media  details 
on  all  accounts  except  Phillips 
Petroleum.  John  Urell  is  the 
media  assistant  specifically 
charged  with  Phillip.s. 

To  this  group  comes  a  daily 
deluge  of  printed  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  from  all  media. 

N’ch'  Data  Saved 

“We  look  through  it  all,”  Mr. 
Hinman  said.  “When  we  find  it 
simply  contains  the  usual  cir¬ 
culation,  audience,  or  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  figures  we  give  it  the 
heave-ho.  If  it  contains  perti¬ 
nent  and  new  information,  it  is 
put  aside  for  further  reading. 
Some  of  it  goes  into  the  files. 
However,  we  find  most  inform¬ 
ation  we  need  in  publications 
such  as  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide.” 

Mr.  Hinman  was  asked  .spe¬ 
cifically  to  comment  on  new.spa- 
per  promotion.  He  mentioned  a 
recent  visit  from  a  repre.senta- 
tive  who  brought  a  full  week’s 
sample  of  a  daily  newspaper  to 
show  the  quality  of  its  ROP 
color  reproduction. 

“It  is  not  very  often  that  w* 
find  newspapers  selling  them¬ 
selves  from  a  qualitative  angle,” 
he  said.  “It  is  quite  rare  for  a 
newspaper  representative  to 
carry  copies  of  his  newspapers 
with  him. 

“We  like  to  review  newspa¬ 
pers  from  a  qualitative  view¬ 
point.  This  requires  samples  over 
a  period  of  time,  in  order  that  we 
can  study  the  editorial  content 
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PROMOTION 


Agency  ‘Help’  Pleas 
Often  Unreasonable 


By  T.  S.  Irwiu 

Maybe  you  haven’t  realized 
it  yet,  but  newspapers  are  veiy 
much  concemed  with  the  debate 
in  advertising  agency  circles 
about  defining  agency  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  ser\'ices. 

Newspapers  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  because  much  of 
their  “merchandising  seiwices” 
are  palmed  off  by  agencies  as 
“agency  ser%'ices.’’ 

What  the  agencies  are  debat¬ 
ing  is  whether  they  are  or 
should  be  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  client’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advertising  men  who 
think  agencies  should  stick  to 
advertising  feel  that  to  get  into 
other  areas  of  marketing  and 
selling  is  to  assume  functions 
that  belong  either  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  himself  or  to  other  special¬ 
ist  organizations. 

.\dvertising  men  who  think 
agencies  should  invade  the  fields 
of  marketing  and  merchandising 
seem  to  regard  advertising  as 


just  one  phase  of  the  whole  sell¬ 
ing  picture  and  perhaps  not 
even  the  most  important  one. 

Pre»!*iires  Passed  Along 

One  result  of  the  debate  is 
that  clients  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  demanding  of  agen¬ 
cies.  And  newspapers  know 
that  when  clients  bring  pressure 
on  their  agencies,  the  agencies 
bring  pressure  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Increasing  demands  for 
merchandising  services  are  al¬ 
ready  making  themselves  felt. 

So  long  as  demands  for  mer¬ 
chandising  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  reason — and  the  exist¬ 
ing  rate — the  newspapers  can 
probably  cope  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  But  there  have  been  in¬ 
stances  of  agency  demands  that, 
at  least  to  newspaper  people, 
seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

An  example  was  the  case  of 
a  chain  retailer  openijig  an  es- 
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tablishment  in  a  metropolitan 
community.  The  retailer’s 
agency,  charged  with  planning 
and  publicizing  an  impressive 
opening,  passed  the  assignment 
along  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
community.  What  would  they 
suggest?  they  were  asked. 

Although  this  is  a  glaring  ex¬ 
ample  of  passing  the  buck,  it 
is  in  line  with  what  seems  to  be 
becoming  standard  agency  pro¬ 
cedure — squeeze  as  much  out  of 
media  as  you  can,  never  hesi¬ 
tating  to  use  the  pressure  of  a 
promised  schedule  or  the  threat 
of  its  withholding. 

It’s  hard  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  fight  this.  Some  united 
action  is  called  for.  And  because 
some  question  of  ethics  is  in¬ 
volved,  it  would  seem  that  the 
agencies  themselves  would  want 
to  police  themselves  before  the 
situation  gets  real  messy. 

* 

KICH  TEXAS 

Can  it  l)e  that  the  advent  of 
Ala.ska  as  the  49th  and  biggest 
state  of  the  union  has  brought  a 
new  modesty  to  Texans?  It 
seems  almost  restraint  and  un¬ 
derstatement  for  thi’ee  markets 
in  Texas  to  promote  themselves 
as  merely  the  “Rich  Texas 
Trio.’’ 

But  that’s  what  the  Austin 
(Texas)  Avieriran  &  States¬ 
man,  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas) 
News,  and  the  Waco  (Texas) 
News  Tribune  and  Times  Herald 
are  doing.  And  doing  well,  too, 
in  three  individual  market  data 
file  folders  that  desigpiate  each 
market  as  “an  all-star  market 
in  the  Lone  Star  state.” 

A  good  splash  of  color  in  these 
folders  emphasizes  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  full  ROP  color.  Credit 
for  this  promotion  goes  to  the 
papers’  national  reps,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney. 

*  *  * 

CAP -A-CITY 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  the  rep, 
has  come  up  with  a  new  group 
of  newspapers,  the  CAP  group, 
Connecticut’s  Action  Press.  It 
consists  of  12  small  dailies  that 
form  “the  state’s  fifth  largest 
newspaper  package,”  circula¬ 
tion  something  over  38,000. 
“Cheaper”  says  the  little  promo¬ 
tion  piece  sent  out  introducing 
the  group.  “Buy  the  dozen.” 

*  *  * 

PAPER  AS  MARKETER 

Two  instances  are  at  hand  of 
newspaper  special  editions  de¬ 
signed  as  market  promotions, 
and  both  are  quite  impressive. 
One  is  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News,  which  de¬ 
votes  its  front  page  to  telling 
its  market  story.  'The  other  is 
the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  tabloid  edition  to  tell  its 
market  story. 


The  New  Brunswick  effort 
puts  a  special  front  page  on  a 
regular  40-page  paper.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  peo¬ 
ple  something  of  what  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  like  every  day.  The  Mo¬ 
line-Rock  Island  effort  is  a  16- 
page  tabloid  employing  color 
that  tells  the  whole  market  story 
of  the  Quad-Cities  market.  The 
other  cities  are  East  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  It 
makes  for  easier  filing,  of 
course,  but  the  front  page  ef¬ 
fort  makes  for  bigger  impact. 
*  * 

GARAGE  RESEARCH 

Additional  proof  that  London, 
Ontario,  is  the  marketing  center 
for  Western  Ontario  was  found 
by  the  London  Free  Press  in  a 
survey  of  cars  using  a  down¬ 
town  parking  building.  The 
newspaper  stationed  a  re¬ 
searcher  in  the  building  from 
1:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  on  a 
typical  Friday.  He  noted  the 
license  numbers  of  1,003  cars, 
which  were  traced  to  their  home 
Community  through  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Highways  Department. 
Results  showed  that  36  per  cent 
of  the  cars  using  the  building 
were  from  outside  the  Metro¬ 
politan  city  area  but  inside  the 
Free  Press  retail  trading  zone. 
Only  76  of  the  cars  counted 
were  from  outside  this  area. 

*  *  * 

PRIZE  WINNER 

One  of  the  first  duties  to  be 
perfoiTned  by  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun’s  new  circulation 
manager,  Frank  Edwards,  was 
the  acceptance  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America  award 
for  the  best  promotional  ad 
marking  Newspaperboy  Day. 

This  was  a  full-page  presen¬ 
tation  in  three  colors  and  black 
depicting  a  Sun  carrier  seated 
at  a  fully  equipped  executive 
desk  giving  dictation  to  a  .sten¬ 
ographer.  The  desk  was  located 
on  the  sidew'alk  in  one  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  residential  areas.  The 
headline  read:  “He’s  in  Business 
On  YOUR  Street!”. 

Ad  layout  and  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Sun’s  promotion 
department. 

Mr.  Edwards  first  became 
identified  with  the  Sun  33  years 
ago  as  a  carrier. 

*  *  * 

STRIKING  FORCE 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  staged  an  unusual  News¬ 
paper  Week  promotion,  built 
around  the  SAC  fighter  force. 
The  arrangements,  assignment 
coverage  and  writing  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Lloyd  Anderson,  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  permitted  the 
Light  to  take  a  closeup  view  of 
its  global  striking  force,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  series  of  articles, 
written  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
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New  sales  pitch 

Once,  Augusta,  Columbus  and  Ma¬ 
con,  Georgia  were  3  separate  mar¬ 
kets  ...  3  separate  newspaper  buys 
...  3  separate  selling  jobs. 

Now  they  are  one  ...  the  new 
Georgia  Group  market.  And  it's  a 
w  hopper ;  52counties  in  Georgia  plus 
8  in  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 

30th  ^in  urban  size 

Population  is  more  than  1.2  million 
.  .  .  some  328.500  families.  Combin¬ 
ed  city  zone  population  runs  4 1 7,64 1 . 
And  with  679,200  people  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  the  new  Georgia 
Group  ranks  30th  in  size  nationally. 

Georgia's  money  belt 

The  Georgia  Group  market  is 
Georgia’s  money  belt.  Effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  exceeds  $1.5  billion.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  are  at  the  rate  of  $948 
million.  Food  sales  total  $245  mil¬ 
lion,  and  automotive,  $207  million. 

"Saturation"  coverage 

Penetration  of  the  money  belt  market 
by  the  Georgia  Group  averages 
52.4rr.  In  Augusta,  the 
i  Chronicle  and  Herald  cover 
^  71^f  of  the  families. 

The  Columbus  Ledger  and 
Enquirer  deliver 
82.9^r  of  that  city’s 
families.  While  in 
Macon,  the 
Telegraph  and 
^  News  reach 

86''^  of  the 
families. 


One  bill,  check,  order 

A  combination  buy  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  rate,  the  3  Georgia  Group 
papers  are  able  to  offer  advertisers 
savings  of  up  to  109c  on  oach  ten 
thousand  lines.  Plus  ...  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  savings  that  result  hvm 
one  bill,  one  check,  one  order. 

To  learn  more  about  Georgia’s 
money  belt  and  the  one  buy  that  de¬ 
livers  it,  simply  get  in  touch  with 
The  Branham  Company. 

Sources:  Soles  Mortofwont  Survey  of  Buy* 
irtg  Power*1958;SftDSEstimatot>-1  15  58; 
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CLASSIFIED  CUMC 

Some  Papers  Prepare 
Helps  for  Advertiser 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


With  classified  advertising 
rates  on  the  rise  over  the  years 
and  with  competition  in  every 
category  growing  keener,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  clamoring  for  more 
information  about  how  to  get 
greater  mileage  out  of  their 
classified  advertising  dollar.  Vir¬ 
tually  evei-y  classified  confab 
where  advertisers’  groups  are 
represented  on  the  program  wit¬ 
nesses  a  plea  for  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  want  ads. 

A  number  of  newspapers, 
aware  that  by  helping  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  they  are  helping  them¬ 
selves,  have  developed  some  ex¬ 
cellent  devices  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  next  few  weeks  this  de¬ 
partment  will  provide  a  run¬ 
down  of  some  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  classified  advertising 
aids. 

One  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 


sive  programs  is  that  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
In  addition  to  publishing  a  series 
of  booklets  covering  the  basic 
classification.  Used  Cars,  Real 
Estate  and  Help  Wanted,  the 
Trib  sends  out  a  publication  en¬ 
titled  “Want  Ad  Advertiser”  to 
contract  advertisers  with  their 
bills  each  month.  In  addition  to 
tips  on  classified  the  little  news¬ 
paper  provides  helpful  business 
information  of  special  interest 
to  classified  advertisers.  It  like¬ 
wise  provides  a  fine  backdrop 
for  testimonials  and  other  Trib¬ 
une  promotion. 

Staff  Copy  Writers 

As  a  further  service  to  its 
classified  advertisers  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  on  its  staff 
two  classified  copy  writers  and 
an  artist  and  layout  man.  C.4M 
Arthur  E.  Rozene  says,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  recent  addition  who  was 
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brought  in  when  the  Trib  began 
to  accept  Display  Classified  in 
its  automotive  classification. 

CAM  Rozene  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  Trib’s  booklet  “How 
to  Sell  More  Used  Cars  with 
Classified  Ads”  which  he  points 
out  “was  sold  by  the  thousands 
to  a  number  of  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturers.”  Priced  at  $1,  this 
is  the  only  classified  aid  for 
which  the  Trib  levies  a  charge. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
automotiv'e  booklet  is  a  series 
entitled  “The  Best  Ad  I  Ever 
Ran.”  This  consists  of  about  a 
dozens  classified  ads  selected  by 
dealer  for  whom  they  paid  off. 
For  the  benefit  of  auto  dealers 
who  feel  that  “price”  is  their 
chief  pitch,  almost  half  of  these 
“best  ads  ever  run”  have  no 
mention  of  price! 

How  to  Wreck  Business 

There  is  one  portion  that  I 
should  like  to  quote  which  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  heading  “IF 
YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  IN 
BUSINESS  MORE  THAN  SIX 
MONTH  S— T  ELL  THE 
TRUTH— 

“Your  ads  pay  biggest  divi¬ 
dends  when  they  produce  satisfied 
customers  who  bring  repeat  bus¬ 
iness,  and  tell  their  friends 
where  they  got  a  good  deal. 
Dealers  who  run  misleading 
copy  don’t  get  that  extra  value 
from  their  advertising.  With 
every  ad,  they  make  enemies. 
Their  ads  must  be  filled  with 
fantastic  promises  to  attract 
new  suckers.  Because  such  ads 
are  believed  only  by  people  of 
limited  intelligence  and  bank 
account,  dealers  who  use  them 
are  cutting  themselves  out  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  used  car 
market. 

“One  ad  that  tries  to  trick 
readers  will  cost  a  dealer  more 
in  ill  will  than  he  could  possibly 
gain  in  sales.  Advertising  cars 
that  aren’t  on  the  lot,  offering 
‘bait’  cars  at  ridiculous  prices, 
or  promising  impossible  credit 
terms  are  the  easiest  ways  to 
wreck  a  dealer’s  reputation  and 
kill  repeat  business. 

“Even  imitation  ‘private 
party’  ads  with  just  a  phone 
number  do  more  harm  than 
good.  They  prevent  a  dealer 
from  building  a  name  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  business  and  often 
make  prospects  so  disappointed 
that  they  are  in  no  mood  to  buy. 

“There  will  always  be  gullible 
people  to  respond  to  misleading 
advertising.  But  a  busines  built 
on  sharp  deals  to  suckers  is  not 
built  on  a  solid  foundation.” 

How  to  Get  Help 

And  here’s  the  type  of  think¬ 
ing  that  has  gone  into  Mr. 
Rozene’s  “Help  Wanted”  book¬ 
let: 
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“You  have  a  job  to  fill  and 
you  want  to  find  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  man  or  woman  who  is  avail¬ 
able  for  that  kind  of  job.  So 
you  start  to  write  an  ad — and 
because  you  are  busy  you  say: 
‘Order  Fillers,  Stock  Men — go^ 
pay,  see  today,  Main  2-0745.’ 

“Or,  if  you're  looking  for  a 
girl,  perhaps  you  word  your  ad 
something  like  this:  ‘Switch¬ 
board-Typist — some  experience 
pref.,  22-28,  Gump  Co.,  536 
Blank  Street.’ 

“Well  that’s  that.  The  ad  is 
written  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  call  a  pleasant-voiced  adtaker. 
But  haven’t  you  forgotten  some¬ 
thing?  You’re  not  advertising 
for  wooden  Indians — or  are  you? 
You’re  supposed  to  be  advertis¬ 
ing  for  people — people  with  feel¬ 
ings,  desires,  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions. 

“  ‘Then  you  think  our  ad  is 
a  dud?’  you  say.  No,  not  a  dud. 
You  may  get  replies  and  you 
may  fill  the  job  but  the  odds 
are  against  you.  Naturally  you 
want  the  best  class  of  appli¬ 
cants;  the  most  efficient  work¬ 
man;  a  speedy  and  personable 
typist;  a  future  department 
head.  If  a  better  ad  will  bring 
in  better  applicants,  it  would  be 
well  worth  while,  wouldn’t  it?” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

AD-ANSWER  SERVICE 

John  F.  Kircher,  CAM,  Lin¬ 
coln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal 
and  Star,  reports  the  ad-answer¬ 
ing  service,  started  Oct.  10,  has 
been  received  enthusiastically 
by  readers,  prospective  buyers 
and  advertisers. 

Two  types  of  service,  regular 
and  deluxe,  are  offered.  Regu¬ 
lar  :  Advertiser  includes  his  own 
phone  number  and  “or  call  Ad- 
Answer  7-7873”  in  the  want  ad 
and  is  thus  assured  of  receiving 
messages  through  at  least  two 
phones.  Ad-Answer  messages 
are  taken  for  advertisers  from 
7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Deluxe:  Ad¬ 
vertiser  may  stipulate  certain 
hours  during  the  day  when  ad¬ 
vertiser  himself  will  take  calls 
on  his  own  phone.  Then,  by 
adding  words  “other  hours  call 
Ad-Answer,”  advertiser  can  be 
assured  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  will  take  all  the  other 
calls. 

The  regular  service  cost  is 
only  for  the  5  additional  words 
— “or  call  Ad-Answer  7-7873” 
in  the  ads  which  tells  of  the 
service.  Cost  of  the  deluxe  serv¬ 
ice  is  $1  per  day  for  each  day 
which  the  ad  runs  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Results  since  the  service 
started  show  40  Ad-Answer 
orders  have  been  processed 
through  Oct  31.  Revenue  from 
these  orders  was  |63.25. 
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This  Capital  is  important  to  Nevada 
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this  Capital  is 

important  to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its  friendly 
abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke’ 
.  .  .  with  a  capital  "C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  protect 
a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 

The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of  Coke, 
make  any  pause  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Copyright  1958  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Ask  for  it  either  way  .  .  .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


No  other  newspapei 


i 


''M'*  net  paid  daily 

I 


6lh  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


^7, 244,892  lines  of  advertising  in  1957* 

*Source:  Media  Records.  ( Newsday  figures  adjusted  to  eliminate 
double  count  of  General,  Automotive  and  Classified  linage.) 

n  the  World  has  oome  so  far  so  fast 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


News  representation  in  Nashville 
has  been  expanded  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Hugh  Patrick  McLin- 
den  of  the  Banner  Tennessean  as 
correspondent  for  three  of  the  Fair- 
child  newspapers.  Coverage  for  the 
other  papers  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  Mrs.  .Alice  Ewing,  who 
has  l)een  Fairchild  correspondent 
in  Nashville  for  the  past  several 
years. 


October,  1958,  proved  to  be  the 
best  month,  advert ising-wise,  in  the 
history  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS. 
The  12-year-old  weekly  newspaper 
chalked  up  260.886  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  month,  an  all- 
time  record. 


The  Minneapolis  bureau  of  Fair- 
child  Publications  has  moved  into 
new  quarters  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
Building,  Fifth  and  Hennepin.  The 
office  was  formerly  located  in  the 
Times  .Annex  building. 


Doris  Tobia.s.  operations  editor 
of  SUPERMARKET  NEW.S,  last 
week  served  as  one  of  the  judges 
for  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  In¬ 
dustry  fourth  annual  labeling  con¬ 
test,  choosing  the  best  and  most 
informative  labeling  job  of  the 
year. 


Harry  Martindale,  Pacific  Coast 
director  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week  on 
one  of  his  periodic  visits  to  the 
company’s  home  office.  He  will  re¬ 
main  in  New  York  for  two  weeks. 


Ralph  Leviton.  who  conducts  the 
“Ad  .Angles”  column  for  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  last  week 
attended  the  .American  Manage¬ 
ment  .Association’s  seminar  on 
“The  Main  Street  Merchant.”  The 
course  was  held  at  the  .AMA 
Academy  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


News  coverage  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area  has  been  stepped  up 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  cor¬ 
respondents.  They  are  Mrs.  Olga 
Oppfelt.  who  will  represent  Fair- 
child  in  Burlington.  Vt.,  and  Don¬ 
ald  .A.  Lyons  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fublUhan  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnithingt  Doily,  Directories, 
A^n't  Wear,  Footwear  Newt.  Books. 
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Brumby  Establishes 
Consultant  Office 

James  R.  Brumby,  former 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
— organized  James  R.  Brumby 
&  Associates,  industrial  and 

business  consultants.  (E&P, 
Nov.  8,  page  42,  erroneously 

referred  to  the  “death”  of  Mr. 
Brumby,  instead  of  resignation 
from  Miami  News  last  July.) 

«  «  e 

James  Elkins — from  night 
sports  editor  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat,  succeeding  Bill  Carter, 
resigned. 

*  m  * 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  retail 
advertising  manager,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Ben  Magdovitz,  assistant 
retail  ad  manager — promoted  to 
manager.  Richard  L.  Sullivan 
—  now  assistant  national  ad 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  P.  Flamm,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  constable. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Harrell,  formerly  editor 
of  a  weekly  newspaper — now 
picture  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  replacing 
Richard  Green — .to  staff  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Montgomery,  ME  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State — 
Presbyterian  College  Alumni 
Service  Award  for  ’58  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  alumni 
a.ssociation. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Brookshire,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram — to  sports  editor,  Bryan 
I  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle,  succeeding 
'  Charles  Carder,  now  sports 
director,  KORA,  Bryan.  P.  A. 
Tardy,  for  38  years  national  ad 
manager.  Daily  Eagle — retired. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Mark  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  is  also  business 
managrer. 

*  *  * 

Richard  F.  Sowers,  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  Morgrantown  (W.  Va.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. — now  general  mana¬ 
ger,  succeeding  Milton  L. 
Brueggeman — ^to  similar  post  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

*  *  ♦ 

Curtis  G.  White,  30  years 
with  the  Barberton  (Ohio) 
Herald  —  now  Barberton  city 
planning  director. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Parris,  columnist  of 
'  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen — 
i  to  regional  editorial  representa- 
i  tive  of  the  Citizen  and  Times 
Co. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Boram,  formerly 


CONTRIBUTORS  to  his  "A  Line 

oType  or  Two"  column  In  the 

Chicago  Tribune  meet  with  Thomas 

Morrow  (right)  at  the  column's 

18th  annual  dinner.  They  are 

Kathleen  Corrigan,  12;  John  A. 

Brown,  84;  and  Charles  McElroy, 
82. 

reporter  for  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent-Telegram 
and  for  the  past  three  years 
journalism  instructor  and  in¬ 
formation  director  for  Marietta, 
Ohio,  College — to  instnictor  in 
journalism  and  adviser  to  stu¬ 
dent  publications  at  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

*  e  e 

Barry  Nemcoff,  formerly 
part-time  journalism  instructor. 
Temple  University  and  previ- 
oussly  with  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times — to  television  news 
editor,  WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Glen  A.  Boissonneault,  city 
editor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  since  1951 — ^now  associate 
editor.  He  is  succeeded  by  assist¬ 
ant  CE  Herbert  W.  Spendlove. 
Leslie  A.  Wahl,  radio-TV  edi¬ 
tor  —  now  assistant  CE.  Re¬ 
porter  R.  Gerald  Peters — now 
radio-TV  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Eddy,  managing  editor, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch — 
elected  ’58-’59  president  of  the 
alumni  as.sociation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

Laura  Hamner,  Amarillo, 
Tex. — Texas  Press  Woman  of 
Achievement  by  the  Texas 
Woman’s  Press  Association. 

*  «  • 

Martin  Z.  Post,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  editor  and  public 
relations  executive — ^now  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  services  at  PR 
Newswire. 

*00 

Fred  Krueger,  editor  of  the 
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Baxter  Springs  (Kas.)  Citizen 
— elected  president  of  the  Third 
District  Editorial  Association, 
Pittsburg,  Kas. 

*  *  * 

Don  G.  Shepherd — to  promo¬ 
tion  director.  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Tom  McGowan  Jr.,  formerly 
women’s  department  copy  editor, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Expreat 
and  News — ^to  the  local  staff  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

*  «  * 

Robert  N.  Harris,  city  editor, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State 
Journal — on  indefinite  sick  leave. 
Art  Welch,  former  United 
Fund  PR  man — now  on  the 
Journal  copy  desk.  Thomas 
O’Brien — new  Journal  reporter. 

«  *  « 

Ellen  M.  Taussig,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News — new 
president  of  the  Frontier  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Wayne  Bryant  —  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  St. 
Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist. 

«  *  * 

Douglas  Parkhk  —  promoted 
from  retail  display  salesman  to 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

«  *  * 

Leslie  Shaw,  editor  of  the 

Lakeview  (Ore.)  Lake  County 

Examiner  for  the  last  11  years 
— ^to  the  Lakeview  Mining  Co., 
a  uranium  operation.  He  is  re¬ 
placed  by  D.  C.  Howell. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Donovan — promoted 
to  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier.  Before  joining  the 

Courier  two  years  ago  he  was 
with  Earl  Milne  Promotions, 
Detroit. 

«  *  « 

James  H.  Lytle,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press — now  editor  of  Carnegie 
Tech  News  Service  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology. 

«  *  * 

Charles  A.  Hazen,  managing 

editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times 
for  the  past  27  years — now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  CE  Alfred 

Hewitt  since  1949  —  now  ME 
Raymond  McDaniel — now  dty 
editor.  Allan  M.  Lazarus,  tele¬ 
graph  editor — ^now  news  editor, 
a  new  position.  William  H. 
Lynch,  reporter — becomes  as¬ 
sistant  CE. 
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Larry  Lynch  —  new  news 
staffer  at  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  where  he  has 
been  assi^ed  as  editor  of  the 
paper’s  centennial  edition 
planned  for  April,  1959. 

*  ♦  « 

Don  Christensen,  for  the 
last  three  years  with  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 
—now  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Milwaukie 
(Ore.)  Review. 

*  «  * 

Dick  Revenaugh,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sandy  (Ore.) 
Post — has  rejoined  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher,  E. 
P.  Kaen,  and  as  director  of  its 
editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lee  Johnson,  a 
former  printing  instructor  at 

the  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf 
—to  the  Delake  (Ore.)  News- 

Guard. 

*  «  * 

Betty  Mayfield,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  iZeddmp  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight  —  new  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  Kingsbury,  for¬ 

mer  police  reporter  for  the 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News — to 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune 

staff. 

«  *  * 

Gene  Herrington,  city  editor 
the  past  five  years — promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat.  He 
succeeds  the  late  FDwin  J. 

Liske.  New  CE  is  Marcus  B. 
George,  staff  member  for  11 

years. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville  (Pa.)  Republican  re-elected 


HOME-GROWN  orchids  from 
the  garden  of  Publisher  Martin 
Andersen  decorate  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hamilton — 
he's  circulation  manager  — after 
the  Orlando  (Ha.)  Sentinel-Star 
buttons  up  another  circulation 
goal. 

to  the  Pennsylvania  State  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

*  *  a 

Don  Mapes — formerly  with 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald  on  copy  desk  of  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 
Charlene  Schueller,  formerly 
San  Fernando  Valley  Junior 
College  student,  is  new  coor¬ 

dinator  for  teen  page  and  also 
assists  woman’s  editor,  Mar¬ 

jorie  Montgomery. 

«  «  « 

Bill  McReynolds  —  named 
head  of  the  society  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Amarillo  CTex.) 
Globe  News,  replacing  Lumar- 
LON  Sumner  who  will  do  fashion 
and  food  features. 

a  *  * 

Steve  Szalewicz,  outdoor  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick,  Titusville  Herald  and 
Franklin  News-Herald,  has  au¬ 
thored  a  short  book,  “Oil  Moon 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


TODAY’S  BEST  FROM  EUROPE 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Package 
of  6  panels  per  week 

Never  before  has  there  been  anything  like  this  cartoon  feature 
from  Europe.  Leading  cartoonists  bring  you  the  cream  of  wit  and  humor 
from  the  Old  Country  In  distinctive,  standard  2-cei  panels. 

Ideal  for  Editorial  Page,  Feature  Section,  or  Comic  Pages. 

Phono  or  wire  for  samples,  forms 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
DES  MOINES  4tS  MADISON  AVI.,  N.Y.C. 


“Believe  and  venture; 

as  for  pledges,  the 

/ 

Jods  Jive  none” 


When  a  newspaper  property  is  for  sale,  owners 
of  course  should  receive  a  fair  price — one  which 
reflects  capital  investment,  earnings,  growth  and 
their  years  of  hard  development  work. 

In  the  meantime,  prospective  buyers  are  always  in 
touch  with  us.  Their  specifications  vary  widely, 
and  the  task  of  matching  up  what  they  want  and 
what  is  available  goes  on  constantly. 

Those  who  seek  an  “isolated  monopoly  at  a  bar^ 
gain”  may  ultimately  find  it.  We  try  our  best  to 
help  them.  Others  whom  we  help,  boldly  seize 
a  sound  opportum’ty  and  bet  on  themselves.  They 
have  taken  over,  and  are  on  their  way. 

They  confirm  our  belief  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  room  in  this  dynamic  America  for  people  who 
parlay  action  with  vision. 


ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  Eaat  42nd  Su  MUrray  HiU  7-1242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Over  Pithole”,  the  story  of  the 
oil  city  which  died  when  the  oil 
supply  dried  up. 

♦  ♦  * 

J.  Leonard  Gorman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard — elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  to  succeed  the 
late  Benjamin  H.  Carroll. 


Bob  Beckman — from  rewrite 
desk  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  succeeding  Bob  Whearley, 
transferred  to  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Read  Kingsbi'ry — from  sub¬ 
urban  reporter  for  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  to  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  staff. 
Succeeded  on  the  Dispatch  by 
Ned  Stout,  radio  newscaster 
from  WCLT  at  Newark,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Harvey,  C  o  I  u  m  b  u  s 

(Ohio)  Dispatch  city  hall  re¬ 

porter — to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  staff.  George  Embrey  is 
now  Dispatch  city  hall  man. 

*  * 

Bill  Clark  has  joined  the 
Washing  to  72  Court  House 
(Ohio)  Record-Herald. 

■tf  *  Hn 

Donald  H.  Cash  man,  for¬ 
merly  on  editorial  staff,  yjew 
Yokr  Times, — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corporation’s  Electric 
Boat  Division,  Groton,  Conn. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Rudolph  J.  Girand,  formerly 
in  the  magasine  publishing  field, 
— to  reportorial  staff,  Ha2-tford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Staff  Shakeiip 
Aftermath  to 
Resignations 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  shakeup  in  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
72al  (morning)  and  Illinois  State 
Register  (evening),  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Copley  Press,  was 
announced  here  by  Publisher 
Jack  Heintz  following  a  series 
of  staff  resignations  from  the 
Journal. 

George  B.  Casey,  Journal 
managing  editor  the  pa.st  six 
months,  was  discharged  from 
that  newspaper  and  was  hired 
for  a  position  on  the  sports  desk 
of  the  Register.  He  is  succeeded 
as  Journal  m.e.  by  Robert  L. 
Woods,  city  editor  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Woods’  former  post  will 
be  filled  by  Edward  H.  .Arm¬ 
strong,  former  Register  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Wayne  .Allen, 
feature  writer,  was  promoted  to 
telegraph  editor  and  Edward 
Hamann,  state  editor,  is  the  new 
Register  desk  swing  man.  Jerry 
Schneipp,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Journal  who  resigned 
several  months  ago  to  become 
Register  sports  editor,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Register  state  editor. 

The  payroll  clerk  of  the 
Illinois  State  Joumial  has  had 
his  hands  full  the  past  two 
weeks:  William  Markle,  rc*- 
porter,  resigned;  James  Dunham 
repoiler  resigned  after  two 
weeks’  service  to  take  a  position 
with  Illinois  state  insurance  de¬ 
partment;  A1  Wilson,  reporter, 
promoted  to  copy  desk,  resigned 
the  next  day  to  take  a  state  job; 
Michael  Hyland,  resigned  after 
one  day’s  work. 


ACCURACY 

Science — in  the  forefront  of  news  importance — ^must  be  reported 
by  experts.  The  editorial  staff  of  Science  Service  merits  world¬ 
wide  recognition  as  the  press  organization  releasing  the  best,  the 
most  authentic,  news  coverage  in  this  specialized  field. 

Netcs  Report.  Daily.  800  to  900  words.  By  wire,  by  air  and 
regular  mail.  Stories  for  immediate  release  and  copy  bearing 
future  date-lines.  Bylined,  exclusive  coverage  of  scientific  progress. 
Short,  short  news  stories  of  one  and  two-column  lengths;  requested 
by  client  editors. 

News-Feature  Packet.  Weekly.  800-word  exclusive  lead  story  of 
some  science  high  in  news  value,  interesting,  practical  column. 
New  Machines  and  Gadgets,  listing  short  descriptions  of  new 
(and  needed)  products  now  on  commercial  markets,  and  the 
article.  Nature  Ramblings,  giving  unusual  information  on  plant 
and  animal  life.  Each  illustrated  with  mats  or  prints. 

Write  or  wire  for  trials,  samples. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N.  StTMt,  N.  W. 


Wathlnqtoa  D.  C. 


Etlniii  Liske  Dies; 
Manapn^  Editor 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Edwin  J.  Liske,  63,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Detno- 
crat  since  1940,  died  Nov.  3.  He 
had  suffered  a  heart  condition 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Liske  began  his  career 
before  World  War  I  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Arkar2sas  Gazette, 
and  later  worked  for  a  year  for 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 
He  returned  to  Little  Rock  to 
join  the  Democrat  staff  in  1916 
and.  except  for  military  seiwice 
in  World  War  I  and  a  year  as 
day  editor  at  Memphis  for  the 
.Associated  Press,  he  had  been  at 
the  Democrat  ever  since. 

*  « 

Bob  Cooksey,  34,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  in  a  plane  crash  near 
Ocala,  Fla. ;  Nov.  3. 

♦  ♦  • 

Fred  Digby,  6.'),  former  sports 
editor  of  the  .Vcic  Orleans  (La.) 
Itetn  and  historian  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of 
America,  of  cancer;  Nov.  3. 

♦  ♦  » 

John  E.  Davis,  83,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Mes¬ 
quite  (Tex.)  .Mesquiter  for  41 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1943;  Nov.  2. 

«  «  « 

J.  Rollin’  Childs,  97,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  newspaperman  for 
more  than  50  years;  Nov.  3.  He 
was  religion  editor  of  the  Times- 
I'riion  when  he  retired  21  years 
ago. 

*  *  * 

Paul  W.  Savage,  '>7,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  IVorcc.stcr  (Mass.) 
Telegram  a2id  Gazette,  of  ure¬ 
mia;  Nov.  3.  He  joined  the  Ga¬ 
zette  .staff  in  1922. 

*  *  « 

Robert  Lee  Clifton,  68,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Netvs,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness;  Nov.  4.  He  joined  the 
News  as  a  reported  in  1929. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Rawlings,  66,  a 
retired  40  year  veteran  of  the 
Associated  Press.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  he  was  national 
wire  editor  in  the  Chicago  office. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Nowell,  52,  pic¬ 
ture  caiption  writer,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American. 

*  * 

Gerald  L.  Weeks,  49,  former 
copy  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Detroit  newspapers, 
of  a  heart  attack;  Oct.  19. 

*  *  * 

Julius  Petersen,  56,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  in  Portland, 
Me.,  after  a  lengthy  illness; 
Oct.  21. 


Clare  Dwigginis  Die>s, 
Newspaper  Cartoonist 

Los  Angeles 

Clare  Victor  Dwiggins,  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist,  died  Oct.  26  in 
a  North  Hollywood  rest  hom« 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  84 
years  old. 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
chalk  plate  engraver  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Dispatch  in  1893. 
He  went  to  the  New  York  World 
in  1900  where  he  produced  the 
nation’s  first  half-page  Sunday 
cartoon  feature,  “School  Days." 

«  «  * 

Victor  J.  Callanan,  75,  city 
editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen-.Advertiser  for  27  years, 
after  a  long  illness;  Oct.  31. 

*  *  * 

Paul  B.  Howard,  66,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  W’o/I 
Street  Journal;  Oct.  31. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  .A.  Gallagher,  60, 
formerly  with  the  old  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Press  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier  News;  Nov.  1. 

*  ♦  • 

Ned  Russell,  42,  former 
London  bureau  chief  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Neu'  York  Herald  Tribune,  after 
a  coma  lasting  more  than  four 
years;  Nov.  2.  He  was  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1954. 

♦  ♦  * 

Daniel  John  Doody,  65, 
former  automotive  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun  and  veteran  newspaper 
representative,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack;  Oct.  28. 

*  *  * 

Searcy  G.  Garvin,  manager 
of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution;  Oct. 
29.  He  joined  the  Journal  in 
1934. 

*  *  * 

Harleigh  Schultz,  65, 
former  sports  editor,  motion 
picture  critic  and  city  editor 
over  period  of  15  years,  Boston 
(Mass.)  American;  Oct.  24  in 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  He  was 
with  MGM  publicity  staff  from 
1935  until  he  retired  in  1945. 

*  *  * 

Clair  M’Turnan,  72,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  of  a  heart  attack; 
Oct.  22. 

*  *  « 

Henry  L.  Casserly,  66,  sports 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  for  more  than 
30  years;  Oct.  20. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  B.  Stephens,  80,  former 
women’s  page  correspondent  for 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune;  Oct.  20. 
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400  more  words  every  10  minutes 
with  new  Teietype  equipment 


The  all-new  Teletype  Model  28  printer  is  designed 
to  cruise  at  100  words  per  minute. 

That’s  40  WPM  f^ter  than  the  older  Teletype 
Model  15  printer. 

Earlier  to  bed.  If  it’s  almost  time  to  put  the  issue 
to  bed  when  a  good  story  breaks— the  new  Model  28 
will  deliver  1500  words  in  15  minutes.  It  would  take 
25  minutes  to  get  that  same  story  on  the  older  model. 


TELETYPE’ 

CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  Wgstem  Elgcthc  Company  inc. 
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Available— two  ways.  These  speed  advantages  are 
available  in  the  single-unit  Teletype  Model  28  printer 
and  the  "  packaged”  Model  28  ASR  (Automatic  Send- 
Receive)  Set. 

'The  Model  28  ASR  Set  offers  you  facilities  for 
typing  .  .  .  tape  punching  .  .  .  tape  transmission  .  .  . 
tape  reception  .  . .  sending  and  receiving  ”  page”  copy 
...  all  at  100  words  per  minute. 


TELETYPE  CORPORATION 

Oepl.  50  E,  4100  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  lllinoit 

(~~)  I'd  like  the  free  descriptive  booklets  on  these  new  Teletype  units. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


What  They’re  Saying 
Around  the  Circuit 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Wondered  what  some  of  the 
latest  stories,  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions  are  around  the  cir¬ 
cuit?  Here  are  a  few: 

*  *  ♦ 

POOR  INSURANCE  RISK 

Fred  Sparks,  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist: 

“Every  time  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher  kisses  his  wife  goodby 
in  the  morning  they  exchange 
tears;  during  the  day  ahead  he 
might  be  slapped,  kicked,  spat 
upon,  shot  at  or  bitten  by  dogs. 
A  press  photographer  is  as  poor 
an  insumnce  risk  as  a  process 
server  or  bill  collector — and  as 
popular. 

“It  seems  half  of  America  is 
trying  to  get  its  picture  in  the 
paper  and  the  other  half  is 
anxious  to  avoid  publicity,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  3  a.m.  when  leaving 
watering  holes  (nightclubs). 
The  value  of  cameras  smashed 
outside  nightclubs  often  equals 
the  value  of  glas.ses  smashed 
inside. 


United  Press 
International 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK 


“Surely  the  oddest  reaction  I 
had  from  a  subject  was  at  the 
South  Pole  on  a  Navy  expedi¬ 
tion.  On  the  ice  shelf  we  saw 
sleeping  seals.  They  had  never 
seen  —  or  smelled  —  a  human 
being  before  and  went  right  on 
snoozing. 

“I  stood  close  to  a  snoring 
seal  clicking  pictures.  Slowly 
his  (or  her)  eyelids  opened — 
like  raising  a  window  shade — 
and  looked  at  me,  the  first 
photographer  and  first  human 
being  he  had  ever  seen. 

“What  was  his  reaction?  He 
lost  his  dinner.” 

♦  ♦ 

HIGH  FLYER 

Tom  Baffer,  radio-car  special¬ 
ist,  New  York  Daily  News: 

“We  were  covering  ship  news 
one  day,  making  the  usual  VIP 
shots,  when  a  young  crew  mem¬ 
ber  stepped  up  to  us  and  said, 
‘Hey,  why  don’tcha  make  my 
picture?’ 

“One  of  the  boys  replied:  ‘Do 
something  newsworthy,  like 
jump  off  the  mast,  and  maybe 
we  will.’ 

“The  photographer  was  just 
kidding,  of  course,  and  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  the  guy 
until  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard 
a  yell.  We  looked  up  in  time  to 
:  see  the  sailor  flying  through  the 
'  air. 

I  “Sure  enough,  he  had  climbed 
the  mast  and  jumped  into  the 
water.  We  didn’t  even  have  time 
to  pick  up  our  cameras.” 

*  *  ♦ 

MAIN  CAMERA.S 

Robert  B.  Ficks,  photographer 
and  photography  columnist, 
;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant: 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


nvni.lKUA 


»  tveninq  *  Sundoy  _ 


“In  recent  years  one  of  the 
most  common  reactions  which  I 
have  encoimtered  is  that  of 
amazement.  The  camera  fans 
just  don’t  seem  to  associate  our 
small  cameras  with  professional 
equipment. 

“  ‘Don’t  you,’  they  ask,  ‘use 
the  press  camera?’ 

“There  never  has  been  such  a 
piece  of  equipment  as  a  press 
camera.  The  Speed  Graphic,  to 
be  sure,  has  been  associated  with 
the  press  cameranxan.  It  is  still 
used  exclusively  by  many  news 
photographers. 

“We  at  the  Courant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  use  the  Graphic.  It’s  part 
of  our  equipment  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  great  variety  of 
work  we  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Our  main  cameras  are  the 
reflex  and  the  35  mm. 

“My  answer  to  the  press 
camera  question  is  generally 

that  ‘a  press  camera  is  that 
piece  of  equipment  that  will 
most  effectively  get  the  best 
picture.’  No  one  camera  will 

ever  fill  that  bill.” 

«  «  * 

HOW’S  THAT 

Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer. 
King  Features  —  Ne^v  York 
Sunday  Mirror: 

“We  were  on  an  overseas 

press  junket.  As  you  know,  you 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  sit  around 
and  talk.  We  were  doing  just 
that  one  day  when  two  of  the 
guys  got  into  a  heated  discus¬ 
sion. 

“Finally,  in  complete  exasper¬ 
ation,  one  tumed  on  the  other 
and  said:  ‘Hereafter,  you  shut 
up  when  you  talk  to  me!’  ” 

*  *  * 

SEEK  UNUSUAL 

Evan  Richards,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
staff  writer,  quoting  Art  Brooks, 
AP  photographer  in  the  area: 

“You’ve  got  to  look  for  the 
unusual  in  even  routine  situa¬ 
tions.  If  a  building  is  on  fire, 
shoot  an  overall  view,  yes,  but 
then  look  for  the  offbeat.  Look 
for  the  little  girl  who  rescued 
her  pet  kitten.  Look  for  the 
family  of  five  shivering  under 
a  blanket. 

“Say  you’re  covering  a  birth¬ 
day  party.  Birthday  party, 
birthday  cake.  That’s  the  run- 
of-the-mill  shot.  Keep  your  eyes 
open.  Maybe  one  of  the  children 
will  lick  icing  from  her  finger. 

I  Thei-e’s  your  picture.” 

*  *  * 

.SIDELINE  DODGING 

Wirt  Gammon,  sports  column¬ 
ist,  C/iftffanoo.qa  (Tenn.)  Times: 

I  “Photographers  along  foot- 
'  ball’s  sidelines  learn  to  take 
I  care  of  themselves  or  don’t  sur- 
,  vive.  And  sometimes  the  picture- 
j  takers  can  be  smashed  for  the 
same  reason  that  football  teams 


ai'e  smashed — overconfidence. 

“This  happened  in  Nashville 
a  few  years  ago  for  George 
Hull,  Chattanooga  Times  pho¬ 
tographer,  he  recalled  Saturday. 

“  ‘I  thought  I  was  pretty  good 
at  not  being  hit.  I  had  taken 
sideline  pictures  for  years  and 
managed  to  avoid  being  knocked 
down. 

“  ‘One  afternoon  at  a  Vander¬ 
bilt  game,  there  was  a  punt  far 
down  to  my  right  and  so  I 
tumed  to  aim  at  the  returner 
and  began  to  pick  him  up  as  he 
started  back  up  the  field. 

“  ‘About  that  time  something 
hit  me  from  the  left  side,  some¬ 
thing  I  never  did  see.  I  went  one 
way,  my  glasses  another  (break¬ 
ing)  ,  the  new  camera  lens  rolled 
down  the  field  and  the  camera 
itself  was  bent  out  of  shape. 

“  ‘I  found  out  later  that  as  a 
big  punt  coverer  started  down 
the  sideline  a  big  blocker  blasted 
him  out  of  bounds.  I  was  right 
in  the  line  of  fire  .  .  .  But  that 
was  only  the  start  of  it.  It 
tumed  out  to  be  one  of  those 
years. 

“  ‘I  was  hit  often  in  later 
games,  always  on  Tennessee’s 
pass  play  where  they  aim  the 
ball  at  the  sideline  about  10 
yards  beyond  the  line  of  scrim¬ 
mage.  The  receiver  headed  right 
toward  me  and  I  kept  thinking 
it  would  be  a  good  picture  be¬ 
cause  he  would  turn  before  going 
out  of  bounds. 

“  ‘But  somehow  he  went  out 
of  bounds  enough  to  make  me 
realize  I  had  a  lot  to  learn  about 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  a 
football  play.’  ” 


Richards!  dll., mi,  Ncwsinen  Named 

Knickerbocker  News  ^  ■.  n 

,  quoting  Art  Brooks,  Dj  Kocketeller 

rapher  in  the  area: 

got  to  look  for  the  Governor-elect  Nelson 
even  routine  situa-  Rockefeller  of  New  York  State 
building  is  on  fire,  has  named  Richard  L.  .Amper, 
verall  view,  yes,  but  former  New  York  Times  politi- 
for  the  offbeat.  Look  cal  reporter,  as  his  press  seere- 
tle  girl  who  rescued  tary.  The  salary  is  $18,500  plus 
itten.  Look  for  the  $3,000  for  expenses, 
five  shivering  under  Mr.  Amper  resigned  his  news¬ 
paper  job  last  July  to  join  Mr. 
I’re  covering  a  birth-  Rockefeller  as  his  per.sonal 
Birthday  party,  press  representative  in  his  pre- 
ake.  That’s  the  run-  nomination  and  pre-election 
shot.  Keep  your  eyes  campaigns.  (E&P,  Nov.  8,  page 
)e  one  of  the  children  13).  Mr.  Amper,  who  is  42, 
:ing  from  her  finger,  worked  for  the  United  Press 
ur  picture.”  from  1944  to  1953,  when  he 

♦  ♦  *  joined  the  Times. 

I  unnrixr'  Francis  A.  Jamieson,  chief 

public  relations  adviser  to  the 
mmon,  sports  column-  Rockefeller  brothers,  was  named 
looqa  (Tenn.)  Times:  special  assistant  to  the  Gover- 
raphers  along  foot-  nor.  In  1933,  while  he  was  an 
lines  learn  to  take  Associated  Press  reporter  in 
‘mselves  or  don’t  sur-  New  Jersey,  he  won  a  Pulitzer 
sometimes  the  picture-  Prize  for  his  coverage  of  the 
be  smashed  for  the  kidnapping  of  the  Lindbergh 
m  that  football  teams  baby. 
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of  positives  from 
Kodak  color  negatives 


Ever  since  photographers  ditched  the  daguerreotype, 
negatives  have  given  them  control  of  quantity,  image 
quality,  and  size  of  their  positives. 

With  new  Kodak  Negative-Positive  color  materials, 
the  potential  is  even  greater.  You  have  the  same  control 
over  the  final  positive  image,  over  quantity  and  size. 
And  you  can  make  four  different  kinds  of  positives:  (1) 
Full-color  prints  on  Kodak  Ektacolor  Paper*  —  (1)  color 
transparencies  on  Kodak  Ektacolor  Print  Film— (3)  full 
scale,  correctly  balanced  black-and-white  prints  on  new 
panchromatic  Kodak  Panalure  Paper —und  (4)  color 
separation  prints  (for  ROP  reproduction)  on  Kodak 


Resisto  Rapid  Pan  Paper. 

You  can  print  all  these  positives  from  a  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
color  or  Kodacolor  negative.  And  all  can  be  dodged, 
cropped,  and  corrected  to  any  desired  degree  with  filters. 

The  films,  which  can  be  used  either  indoors  or  out,  are 
Kodacolor  Film,  Kodak  Ektacolor  Film,  Type  S  or 
Type  L.  There’s  a  color  negative  film  to  fit  all  cameras 
from  35mm  to  8  x  10. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  these  fine  color  materials  and 
the  information  you  need  to  make  use  of  them. 


Formerly  called  Kodak  Color  Print  Material,  Type  C, 
the  name  is  now  Kodak  Ektacolor  Paper. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 
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tee  since  last  year’s  Houston 
convention,  generally'  excludes 
from  initiation  into  the  frater¬ 
nity  public  relations  men. 

Panel  on  Election!> 


Convention 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Election  reporting,  courtroom 
photography  and  territorial 
journalism  will  be  among  fea¬ 
tured  discussions  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here, 
Nov.  19-23. 

A  full  schedule  has  been 
planned  by  the  San  Diego  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  with  James 
S.  Copley,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune,  as  chair¬ 
man. 

National  President  Robert 
Cavagnaro  of  San  Francisco 
will  preside. 

Convention  events  will  begin 
Nov.  19  with  a  reception  and 
buffet  at  the  Kona  Kai  Club. 

Business  sessions  will  open 
Nov.  20  at  the  U.  S.  Grant 
Hotel.  Ben  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
will  speak  at  the  luncheon. 

The  controversial  Kilgore  re¬ 
port  on  membership  will  come 
up  at  the  afternoon  session.  The 
report,  prepared  by  a  commit- 


The  November  5  elections  will 
be  discussed  by  a  panel  headed 
by  George  \V.  Healy  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune.  Panel  members 
w'ill  be:  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times;  Larry  Fanning,  assist¬ 
ant  executive  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post;  Grant  Holcomb  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Earl  Behrens, 
political  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

The  aircraft  industry  will 
host  the  first  night’s  dinner.  The 
speaker  will  be  a  military  leader 
in  space  age  matters. 

Sessions  on  Friday  morning 
will  be  held  for  undergraduates 
and  professional  business.  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  will  feature  a 
debate  between  V.  M.  Newton 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Joseph  Ball  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif,  an  attorney,  on  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  courtroom.  A  sec¬ 
ond  panel  will  feature  William 
Ewing  of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Star-Bulletin  and  Robert  At¬ 
wood  of  the  Anchorage  (Ala.ska) 
Times,  discussing  journalism  in 
new  states. 

Friday  evening  has  been 
listed  as  fun  night  at  the 
Caliente  Turf  Club  in  Tijuana. 

On  Saturday  the  fratei'nity 
will  elect  officers.  Luncheon  has 
been  planned  aboard  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier.  The  speaker  will 
be  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  convention’s  formal  din¬ 
ner  will  take  place  Saturday 
night  and  on  Sunday,  visits  to 
Disneyland  and  horse  racing  at 
Caliente  have  been  scheduled. 
Final  optional  event  will  be  on 
Monday,  a  tour  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  movie  studios  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 


/  *"  ■  II  ^  I  I 

Sum  a  a  • 

The  folks  most  apt  to 

buy  'TOMORROW  ore 

''cading  the  NFAV.S 

tonight! 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  In  Short 

1  Some  little  improprieties  occur  in  the  use  of  abbrevia-  | 

1  tions.  It  is  considei*ed  not  quite  kosher,  for  example,  to  °  i 

B  abbreviate  the  month  without  the  date  (He  left  last  Dec.,  | 

B  as  against  He  left  last  December,  or  last  Dec.  21);  nor  I 

S  the  .state  without  the  city  (The  factory  is  in  Ala.,  as  j 

B  against  The  factory  is  in  Alabama,  or  in  Mobile,  Ala.)  | 

1  Nor  should  proper  names  ordinarily  be  abbreviated  | 

1  by  others  than  their  owners:  Wm.  for  William,  Robt.  for  j 

1  Robert,  and  the  like.  When  a  shortened  form  of  a  j 

1  proper  name  is  used,  however,  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  | 

g  abbreviation,  and  does  not  take  a  period :  Ed.  is  properly  | 

B  Ed  for  Edward,  Edmund,  Edwin,  etc.  | 

1  The  urge  to  dispense  with  what  can  be  omitted  does  | 

B  not  seem  to  have  touched  the  use  of  periods  after  Mr.,  | 

B  Mrs.,  and  Dr.  in  news  editing.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  I 

=  trend  in  this  direction,  especially  in  books,  and  more  | 

B  especially  in  British  usage.  Here’s  how  it  looks:  “Dr 

1  Livingston,  I  pi'esume?"  Not  so  horrendous,  really. 

B  When  it  berame  known,  early  in  his  emergence  as  a 
B  figure  of  international  importance,  that  the  S  in  Harry 
B  S.  Truman  stands  for  nofiiing,  but  was  merely  adopted 
■  by  Mr.  Truman  with  the  idea  of  rounding  out  his  name, 

=  there  was  a  great  flurry  among  lint-pickers  to  make 
I  sure  that  it  was  given  Harry  S  (look,  Ma,  no  period) 

B  Truman.  But  to  what  grammatical  Utopia  will  such 
=  fanaticism  lead  us,  pray  tell? 

1  M.  P.,  for  member  of  Parliament,  has  been  solidly 
g  established  for  a  long  time,  and  its  solidity  is  probably 

M  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  are  the  usual  form 

S  of  reference.  But  the  attempt  to  establish  M.  C.  for 
B  member  of  Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  on, 

1  although  some  congressmen  use  it  in  signing  letters. 

S  M.  C.,  unhappily  for  its  sponsors,  just  does  not  happen 
1  to  be  used  by  itself  the  way  M.  P.  is. 

B  Way  word  Words 

B  Informal  and  informally  ai*e  words  for  which  news- 
B  writers  often  show  misguided  fondness.  Subjects  of 

B  Interviews  have  been  known  to  be  described,  for  example, 

B  as  “perched  informally  on  top  of  a  desk.’’  The  absurdity 
g  of  qualifiers  is  sometimes  illustiated  by  substituting 
B  their  opposites,  which,  presumably,  the  writer  thinks 
B  the  reader  might  otherwise  assume.  We  may  a.sk,  then, 

B  is  it  possible  to  perch  formally  on  top  of  a  desk? 

B  Informal  and  informally  are  all  right  to  set  the  tone 
1  when  necessary,  but  they  are  not  neces.sary,  and  in  fact 
I  are  foolishly  superfluous,  when  the  tone  has  already  been  | 

M  set  by  the  words  they  modify.  Chats,  often  described  as  i 

B  informal,  can  hardly  be  anything  else.  “The  President,”  i 

B  we  are  informed,  “makes  some  of  his  most  informal  | 

1  cracks  while  posing  for  pictures.”  What’s  a  formal  crack  | 

B  — calling  a  columnist  an  s.  o.  b.  in  a  full-dress  speech?  | 

B  Reportedly,  my  spies  inform  me,  has  been  sneered  at  | 
B  and  even  proscribed  on  the  ground  it  is  not  to  be  found  | 

1  in  dictionaries.  Now,  the  fact  that  a  word  is  not  in  the  | 

1  dictionary  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  used.  If  everyone  i 

B  took  this  attitude  there  would  be  (a)  no  words  and  (b)  | 

g  no  dictionaries,  since  of  course  words  come  first  and 

B  dictionaries  later. 

B  Reportedly,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  vigorous  present  and 
B  a  bright  future.  Some  editors  asperse  it  on  the  ground 

B  that  only  verifiable  fact  should  be  reported,  and  hold  that 

B  this  leaves  no  place  for  reportedly.  Such  views  are  matters 

B  of  policy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  virtue  of  the 

■  word.  These  views  would  also  rule  out  allegedly,  .sup- 

S  posedly,  reputedly,  and  other  speculative  expressions. 

B  I  had  a  little  trouble  finding  reportedly  myself,  but  it 
B  does  appear  in  the  small  type  at  the  bottom  of  page 
B  2,113  of  ircbsfer’s  New  International,  second  edition. 

I  So  there ! 
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This  shipload  of  iron  ore  is  just  one  day’s  supply 

for  the  nation’s  largest  steel  plant 

At  our  own  deepwater  docks  Bethlehem’s  Sparrows  Point  Plant  receives  huge  quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal  and 
other  materials.  And  from  its  strategic  tidewater  location  just  southeast  of  Baltimore,  steel  flows  to  the  Pastern 
Seaboard,  and  to  Gulf,  Pacific,  and  overseas  ports. 

This  plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of  8,200,000  tons  of  steel  ingots.  That’s  sufficient  steel  to  make  more  than 
2'/2  million  automobiles  and  enough  left  over  for  millions  of  such  useful  products  as  refrigerators,  kitchen 
ranges,  and  air  conditioners. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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America’s  new  superhighways 
unwind  on  rails  of  steel 


Another  example  of  how  railroad  progress  goes  hand  in  hand  with  U.S.  progress 


A  sjM'c  taciilar  part  ol  America  todav  is  the  network  of  Federal 
snperlii<fh\\avs  now  under  eonstnietion  from  coast  to  coast.  And 
essential  to  this  tremendous  building  project  —  carrying  vast 
(luantities  of  concrete,  asphalt,  steel,  road-huilding  machinery 
—  are  America’s  progressive  railroads. 

No  other  form  of  transjiortation  can  handle  such  hig  hauling 
jobs  as  this  with  the  efficienev  and  economv  of  the  railroads. 
.\nd  because  this  is  so,  the  tax-pasing  railroads  hold  down 
expenses  for  all  taxpaviTS  —  including  von. 

E\('r-increasing  efficienev  enables  the  railroads  to  ki'ep  pace 
with  the  newest  and  most  dramatic  developments  in  our  national 
life  —  a  partnership  in  progress  that  is  essential  to  every  one  ol 
us,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 


HAII.HOAI)  PROCKKSS:  lliuhuini  trail,  rs  ,„rri,;l  on 
railriiait  fn’ij’ht  trains  s/h',;/  .v/ii/nncnf.v,  n  iha  ,'  hinhway 
connistian. 


AMERICA  MOVES  AHEAD  WITH  THE  RAILROADS 

AsMH'iatioii  of  Aim'rkan  HailroatK,  Washiiii'toii,  I).  C. 


ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  NATION’S  ECONOM 
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Crime  News 
Committee 
Sets  Date 

Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  communications  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Proba¬ 
tion  and  Parole  Association,  has 
set  Nov.  25  as  the  date  for  the 
first  meeting  to  plan  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  on  crime 
news. 

The  conferences  will  bring 
judges  and  other  correctional 
authorities  together  with  news¬ 
paper  editors  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  crime  in 
this  country.  Small  groups  are 
expected  to  hold  meetings  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  leading 
up  to  a  national  assembly. 

“Illumination  only,  no  bind¬ 
ing  codes  between  newspapers 
and  courts,  is  expected  to  come 
from  these  meetings”.  Will  C. 
Tumbladh,  director  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  and  parole  group,  has 
stated  (E&P  Oct.  18,  1958  page 
11). 

Other  membei's  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Sigurd  Larmon,  chair¬ 
man,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.; 
Judge  Miles  F.  McDonald;  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs,  managing  editor, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  Heman 
Stark,  director  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority;  and  Thomas 
N.  Schroth  Jr.,  executive  editor. 
Congressional  QuarteHy,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Blanoliarcrg  Essays 

Rochestix,  N.  Y. 

“Editorial  Page  Shorts”  by 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  a  72-page 
booklet  on  editorial-page  prac¬ 
tices  and  contents,  has  been 
issued  by  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  61  brief  essays  by  the 
former  general  executive  editor 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  now  re¬ 
tired,  on  topics  such  as  “duties” 
of  an  editorial  page,  and  proper 
handling  of  letters  and  “Col- 
lums.” 

Takes  City  Post 

Philadelphia 
•Anthony  Zecca,  fonner  assist¬ 
ant  Philadelphia  Bureau  Chief 
for  INS  and  later  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  UPI,  will 
bwome  Chief  of  the  Information 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  City 
Representative,  effective  Nov. 
17.  He  is  replacing  Wayne  Barr, 
former  Record  reporter,  who 
^’•11  join  the  University  of 
Pemisylvania’s  public  relations 
staff. 


Birthday  Holidays 

CLEA'ELAND 
Members  of  the  Cleveland 
Typographical  Union  have  voted 
tentatively  to  accept  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  two-year  contract 
that  gives  a  weekly  raise  of 
$3.50  the  first  year  and  $3  the 
second.  Also,  it  provides  a 
seventh  paid  holiday — the  birth¬ 
days  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ployees. 

• 

Ohio  to  Advertise 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Ohio  will  spend  $30,000  in  17 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
others  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Michigan  and  Illinois  to 
advertise  its  advantages  to  in¬ 
dustries  and  travelers.  Gov.  C. 
William  O’Neill  has  announced. 


Southam  Company’s 
Net  Profit  Up  34% 

Toronto 

Directors  of  Southam  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  have  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
50  cents  a  share,  payable  Dec. 
29. 

The  statement  for  the  nine 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Philip  S.  Fisher, 
president,  showed: 

Gross  revenues  were  lower 
than  1957  by  $840,000  or  3.194  . 
but  expenses  declined  by  $1,927,- 
000  or  8.8  94>. 

Net  profit  at  $2,402,000  was 
higher  by  $615,000  or  34.4%. 
It  represented  $3.20  per  share 
compared  with  $2.38  in  1957  and 
$3.08  in  1956. 

Included  in  1958  profits  are 
two  dividends  of  Pacific  Press 


Limited,  each  of  which  yielded 
The  Southam  Company  Limited 
$50,000.  It  now  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  on  that  basis  will  be  de¬ 
clared  by  Pacific  Press  Limited. 

Expenditures  on  additions  and 
improvements  to  our  production 
facilities  amounted  to  $914,000 
for  the  nine  months,  $168,000 
being  expended  in  the  third 
quarter.  This  represents  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  expenditures  in  1957. 

• 

Current  Events  Section 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  News  distributes 
free  to  social  study  classes  in 
local  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  its  Sunday  “Review  of 
the  Week”  section.  Approxi- 
Imately  29,000  students  get  it. 


mm 


NEWSPAPERS  NOW  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO'S  MICRO- 
FILMING  SERVICES 


Wherever  you’re  located — from  coast 
to  coast,  Canada  to  the  Gulf — there  are 
newspapers  near  you  that  are  being  micro¬ 
filmed  by  Micro  Photo.  In  fact,  we  are 
today  microfilming  more  of  the  nation's 
dailies  than  all  other  commercial  services 
combined. 

There  are  three  BIG  reasons  for  this 
overwhelming  preference.  First,  there’s 
quality — backed  by  the  most  modern 
laboratory,  and  protected  by  production 
facilities  that  insure  processing  that  com¬ 


plies  with  or  exceeds  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Second, 
there’s  clarity — thanks  ta  an  oversize  2- 
page  image  that  makes  scanning  fast  and 
easy.  And  Third,  there’s  service — prompt 
and  efficient,  that  starts  your  completed 
film  on  its  way  to  you  fast! 

Want  proof?  Then  let  one  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  representatives  interpret  our  know¬ 
how  and  services  in  terms  of  your  own 
specific  needs.  No  charge  or  no  obligation, 
of  course. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 


1700  Shaw  Avenue  *  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 


i  _ _  _ 
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CIRCULATION 


Skilled  Circulator 
Invaluable  in  This  Era 

By  Abbie  Wallace 

CM,  New  York  Vt  orld-Telepraiii  and  Sun 


Today’s  ever-widening  swirl 
of  competition  in  media  has 
reached  a  critical  point  whei’e 
the  “men”  must  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  where  the  “boys” 
must  give  way  to  more  capable 
and  informed  executives. 

The  big  question,  pointed  up 
by  continuing  failures  in  the 
publishing  business,  is  “Can 
managements  of  newspapers 
keep  their  heads  above  water 
economically  in  the  face  of  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  of  labor?” 

In  the  face  of  such  crises, 
more  and  more  responsibility 
falls  on  the  heavy  producer  of 
revenue,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment — and  the  man  w’ho  heads 
its  activities. 

Student  of  Busines> 

The  Circulation  Manager  can 
no  longer  be  a  tough-minded, 
two-fisted  individual  whose  main 


forte  is  bulling  his  way  past 
people  and  problems  to  achieve 
increased  sales.  Today’s  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  studies  and  an¬ 
alyzes  competitive  successes  and 
failures,  and  calls  for  help  from 
a  nationwide  pool  of  circulation 
experience. 

He  must  be  versed  not  only 
in  his  owTi  phase  of  the  business, 
but  also  must  be  a  student  of 
the  fiscal,  editorial  and  promo¬ 
tion  phases  as  well. 

A  feature  in  the  paper  as 
well  as  an  assistant’s  capabili¬ 
ties  commands  his  attention,  a 
front  page  banner  as  well  as  a 
truck  poster  warrants  his  criti¬ 
cism,  a  promotion  campaign  as 
well  as  the  company’s  profit  and 
loss  statement  comes  within  his 
ken  and  concern. 

Today,  circulation  collections 
on  many  papers  amount  to  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total 
revenue. 


(Note:  Part  of  an  article  which 
Mr.  Wallace  has  prepared  on 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
.Association.) 


But,  proof  positive  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  circulation  func¬ 
tion  is  the  esteem  in  which  pub¬ 
lishers  hold  the  man  at  the  helm. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  when  a 
new  General  Manager,  Business 
Manager  or  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  is  needed,  he  turns  to  his 
circulation  department.  Many 
former  Circulation  Managers 
now  holding  such  positions  are 
doing  outstanding  jobs,  their 
unique  and  well-rounded  exper¬ 
iences  serving  as  strong  bolstei's 
in  making  all  kinds  of  imjwrt- 
ant  decisions. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  who 
attempted  the  job  years  ago 
with  little  more  than  bulging 
muscle  and  a  tough  hide,  to¬ 
day’s  circulator  is  well  .schooled 
by  the  more  enduring  process 
of  intense  application,  constant 
study  and  steady  exchanges  of 
information. 

‘Truly  a  Profe^sion' 

Through  mutual  discussion  of 
pi'oblems,  rea.sonable  di.sclo.sure 


Abbie  Wallace 

of  experiences,  outlawing  of 
shady  methods,  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  circulation 
worker,  the  level  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  risen  tre¬ 
mendously. 

The  position  of  this  depart¬ 
ment’s  executive  head  has  been 
elevated  accordingly.  Being  a 
Circulation  Manager  today  is 
truly  a  profession. 

The  Circulation  Manager  of 
today,  because  of  the  complexi- 
ities  of  his  job,  must  have  many 
qualifications.  He  must — 

1.  Be  a  sales  and  promotion 
manager 

2.  Be  a  personnel  manager 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


CHESHIRE 

MACHINES 


LABELING 


Let  us  show  you 

how  Cheshire  Model  C  prevents 
misses,  mistokes.  bottlenecks 


Surest,  eosiest  way  to  prevent  | 

choke*up  in  labeling  magaiines,  catalogs,  news- 
papers,  tabloids,  flyers.  LOW  PRICID,  Model  C  applies 
pre>addressed  labels  (roll  strip,  continuous  pack,  tape 
strip)  quietly,  continuously,  accurately  positioned  at 
speeds  from  5,000  to  15,000  per  hour.  Equipped  with 
convenient  low  feeding  toble,  easily  adjustable  vacuum 
hopper  feed,  individual  variable-speed  conveyor  drive, 
ond  jam  switches  for  instant  control. 

Feed,  cut,  glue  and  attach  labels  •  .  •  reload  labels 
and  glue  without  stopping  the  machine.  Like  Ol'  Man 
River,  it  jes*  keeps  rollin'  olong  .  .  .  gets  your  moil  out 
on  time  .  •  •  right! 


HESHIRE  Inc 


Labelinf  Heads  available  as  sep¬ 
arate  units  for  various  types  of 
Machines  not  manufactured  by 
Cheshire 


1644  NORTH  HONORE  S  T  R  E  ET  CHESHIRE  MODELS 


ILLINOIS  AVAILABLE  FROM  $3000 
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Skill  Invaluable 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


3.  Have  knowledge  of  labor 
relations 

4.  Be  familiar  with  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs 

6.  Have  transportation  and 
organizational  experience 

6.  Have  the  ability  to  make 
split-second  decisions 

7,  Be  an  all-around  newspa¬ 
per  man. 

And,  anybody  in  the  business 
long  enough,  will  tell  you  he 
also  must  be  a  father  confessor, 
psychologist,  stem  disciplin¬ 
arian,  when  necessary — and,  in 
general,  a  court  for  problems 
that  run  the  gamut  of  human 
behavior. 

If  the  position  of  circulation 
executive  has  reached  pi’ofes- 
sional  status,  if  circulation  pro¬ 
cedures  have  come  of  age,  tre¬ 
mendous  credit  must  go  to  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association.  Being  a 
member  of  ICMA  for  over  30 
years,  this  circulator  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  ICMA  has  been 
the  prime  force  in  this  turn¬ 
about  in  prestige  and  the  steady 
development  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  distributing  processes. 

Bhmc  Allributes 

Every  circulator  has  his  own 
yardsticks  for  a  successful  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  Many  of 
these  attributes  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  here.  But  the  basic  ones, 
in  my  opinion,  are  simple  and 
three-fold.  Here  they  are — 

1.  The  ability  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation 

2.  The  ability  to  collect  for 
all  copies  sold 

3.  The  ability  to  operate  at 
an  equitable  cost. 

The  circulation  departments 
of  daily  newspapers  offer  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  young 
men  of  high  .school  education  or 
better.  We  need  young  people 
of  character  and  determination, 
those  who  welcome  a  challenge, 
those  who  are  willing  to  study, 
analyze,  investigate  and  apply 
themselves  tirelessly.  To  such, 
the  profession  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  life. 

For  those  already  stai'ted  in 
the  profession,  and  for  those 
who  haven’t  too  many  years  be¬ 
hind  them  in  this  business,  I  say 
you  can  never  go  it  alone  and 
win  full  success.  Get  the  advice 
of  older  heads,  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  lifetime  of  trial  and 
error. 

The  writer  recommends  to  all 
publishers,  as  well  as  circulation 
•nanagers,  that  they  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  make  available 
ICMA  membership  for  second 
and  third  men  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 


ECONOMICAL — Latest  delivery  trucks  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
are  constructed  of  heat-treated  aluminum  alloy  bodies.  Advantages 
claimed  are  trucks  are  corrosion  and  dent-resistant  and  have  less 
deadweight. 

Same-Day  Delivery  Mail  Rate  to  Canada 

Replaces  Rail  Service  Will  Re  Reducetl 


St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  Evening  Telegram  has 
begun  delivery  by  air  to  Central 
Newfoundland,  speeding  de¬ 
livery  by  about  20  hours  and 
giving  readers  in  several  towns 
their  copy  of  the  paper  on  the 
day  of  publication,  rather  than 
the  day  after. 

The  operation  costs  about 
$150  a  week,  but  is  justified  by 
the  improved  service  offered 
readers  and  advertisers,  the 
Telegram  said. 

A  Trans  Canada  Airlines 
flight  takes  the  newspaper  cargo 
from  St.  John’s  at  1:55  P.M. 
daily,  flies  to  Gander  (about 
50  minutes)  where  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  truck  pickup  serv¬ 
ice  starts  on  the  60-mile  run  to 
the  newsprint  manufacturing 
town  of  Grand  Falls  and  other 
nearby  towns,  with  dropoff  serv¬ 
ices  in  between.  Deliveries  start 
about  5  p.m.  Previously,  copies 
of  the  paper  went  by  train. 

• 

Clipping  Service 
Checks  2  Editions 

The  Luce  Press  Clipping 
Bureau  has  announced  two  new 
services — a  certified  list  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  read  by 
Luce  and  a  check  of  both  early 
and  late  editions  of  the  top  300 
metropolitan  dailies. 

The  list  containing  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  published  in 
the  49  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii  is  authen¬ 
ticated  by  a  registered  Certifie<l 
Public  Accountant,  who  check.s 
to  see  that  we  read  them  all, 
said  John  P.  French,  general 
manager  of  Luce. 

Explaining  the  “two-edition 
reading,”  Mr.  French  said:  “A 
suiwey  shows  48.2  percent  of 
news  items  do  not  run  in  all 
editions  of  the  top  300  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies.” 


WA.SHINGTON 
The  Post  Office  Department 
has  reduced  the  mail  rate  on 
newsjmj)ers  to  Canada  by  10.9 
percent  for  1959,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  present  rote  levels  in 
1960,  with  an  ultimate  net  in- 
ci€*ase  of  14.5  percent  in  1961. 

Reduced  rates  are  being 
worked  out  for  newspapers 
going  to  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Diplomatic  considera¬ 
tions  and  foreign  demand  were 
taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
explained  by  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  who 
has  sole  jurisdiction  over  rotes 
to  points  beyond  continental 
Unitwl  States. 

• 

Exleml  Photo  Service 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Micro  Photo  Inc.  announced 
that  newspaper  clients  may  now 
obtain  reproductions  of  any 
newspaper  page  that  is  on  micro¬ 
film.  Unlimited  photographic 
copies  of  back  issues,  regardless 
of  date,  may  now  be  furnished 
by  publishers  to  readers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ad  agency  personnel. 
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Blue  and  Gold 
For  Sunday  Page  1 

San  Francisco 

Blue  and  gold  color  has  been 
added  to  the  front  page  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Sunday’s  mast¬ 
head  is  printed  in  black  over  a 
block  of  gold.  The  top  headline 
stands  out  between  this  and 
gold-blocked  drop  headlines.  A 
blue  stripe  runs  the  full  lengrth 
of  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
page. 

The  first  two  colorful  Sunday 
editions  have  sold  out  but  Edwin 
H.  Roberts,  circulation  director, 
believes  further  reports  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  color.  For  three  months  7,000 
copies  with  the  color  covers  were 
sent  into  different  areas  to  test 
reactions. 

• 

Daily  in  the  Future 

Ft.  Payne,  Ala. 

The  Ft.  Payne  Journal  and 
Times-Neiv  Era,  published 
jointly  since  1955,  have  consoli¬ 
dated  names  and  the  publication 
is  now  known  as  the  Ft.  Payne 
T imes-J oumal.  Each  paper  was 
formerly  published  once  weekly. 
The  Times-Journal  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  twice  weekly,  with  long 
range  plans  for  a  daily.  The 
editor  is  D.  N.  Jones. 


Large  Chains 
Open  Stores 
in  Shawnee 

Increasing  growth  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  and  trading  center  is  fur¬ 
ther  proven  by  the  opening  here 
recently  of  two  large  chain 
'  stores  that  have  never  been  in 
j  this  trade  area  before. 

I  Get  your  share  of  the  buyers’ 

I  dollars  by  advertising  in  the 

!  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

,  which  services  over  50,000  read- 
I  ers  in  this  prosperous  steadily 
expanding  market. 

USE  THE 

SHAWNEE 

NEWS-STAR 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Represented  Netioeally  by  .  .  . 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
I  Oklahoma  City,  San  Francisco 
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IN  EDITOR’S  CHAIR  WITH  JACK  GORE 

Editorials  Inspired 


Directly  by 

By  .41  Rockefeller 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ideas  for  editorials  come  from 
the  same  place  as  news — people. 

That’s  the  foundation  on 
which  Jack  W.  Gore,  prize- 
winning  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Neus,  builds  his 
editorials. 

His  editorial  ideas,  he  says, 
come  “from  the  reporter  who 
knows  an  ‘inside’  or  an  angle 
that  can’t  be  handled  in  news 
columns,  from  the  angry  proper¬ 
ty  owner  who  stalks  into  the 
office  with  his  tax  bill  in  hand, 
from  the  man  at  the  next  table 
on  a  coffee  break,  from  a  part¬ 
ner  at  the  bridge  table,  from 
the  subscriber  who  writes  a 
letter,  from  the  poorly  con¬ 
structed  curve  on  a  highway 
that  takes  lives,  from  the  dozens 
of  public  officials  in  major  and 
minor  posts.” 

Tackles  I.«cal  Issues 

“As  editor  and  chief  editoidal 
writer  of  a  newspaper  which 
faces  local  issues  squarely  and 
never  shies  from  a  fight,  I  look 
first  at  the  prime  source  of  our 
news — ^the  local  situation,”  Mr. 
Gore  continued. 

“And  when  there’s  an  issue 
boiling  there  we  tackle  it  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  safe,  dull 
path  of  deploring  the  price  of 
sun  tan  lotion  in  .Afghanistan.” 

Like  so  many  other  residents 
of  Fort  Lauderdale,  a  resort 
city  in  the  heart  of  Florida’s 
Gold  Coast,  Jack  Gore  works  a 
long  way  from  his  birthplace.  In 
this  instance,  it  was  Evansville, 
Ind.,  where  his  father,  R.  H. 
Gore  Sr.,  was  a  Scripps-Howard 
editor. 


People 


Jack  Gore  attended  John  B. 
Stetson  University  in  DeLand, 
Fla.,  and  immediately  after 
graduation  went  to  work  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  Sun  Record 
as  circulation  manager.  In  1939 
he  became  business  manager. 

In  1941,  he  married  Bettylou 
Stickrod,  and  in  1945,  after 
service  in  the  Navy,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  his  father’s  paper, 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  His 
jobs  have  been  sports  editor, 
cashier,  editorial  writer,  column¬ 
ist  and,  since  1947,  editor  and 
co-publisher. 

Watches  the  Black  Sheets 

“Locally,”  says  Mr.  Gore,  “I 
keep  the  closest  i»ossible  tab 
through  carbons  of  all  local 
stories,  checks  with  reporters 
and  editors,  strict  attention  to 
function  of  officials  and  close 
contact  with  business  and  civic 
leaders. 

“My  job  here  is  made  some¬ 
what  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
reader  recognizes  the  News  as 
a  paper  which  is  on  the  side  of 
the  small  citizen,  in  that  no  man 
and  no  organization  is  too  big 
for  us  to  disagree  with. 

“With  a  reputation  built  up 
as  a  ‘watchdog  for  the  public’, 
people  are  quick  to  come  to  us 
when  something  seems  amiss, 
worth  praise  or  worth  study.” 

Mr.  Gore  says  the  basic  rules 
he  follows  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

He  tries  to  look  upon  a  topic 
from  the  street  level,  “not  from 
a  lofty  perch  in  an  ivory  tower.” 

He  tries  to  write  the  editorial 
in  the  same  vernacular,  ex¬ 
pressing  it  in  words  the  average 
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man  can  read  easily  and  under¬ 
stand. 

He  tries  to  reduce  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  level  of  the  average 
man,  how  does  it  affect  him, 
what  does  it  cost  him,  where 
does  it  place  his  part  of  the  bill, 
how  will  it  aid  him,  how  will  it 
hurt  him? 

He  feels  that  pi-actically  all 
of  the  subjects  which  are 
tackled  editorially  must  be  fully 
developed  to  warrant  printing. 

One-a-Day 

“Because  of  this  feeling,”  he 
explains,  “we  have  generally 
stayed  with  the  one-editorial- 
per-day  schedule,  usually  de¬ 
voting  700  to  750  words  to  com¬ 
plete  handling. 

“Some  newsmen  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  era  will  immediately  stamp 
this  length  editorial  as  being 
‘dull’.  Obviously,  I  don’t  agi'ee. 

I  think  a  long  editorial  is  dull 
only  when  it  is  written  in  dull 
fashion. 

“If  the  topic  concerns  your 
;  people,  and  the  writer  properly 
backgrounds  himself  on  the  pros 
and  cons,  it  can  be  easy-to-read, 
crisp  and  lively  throughout  its 
entirety.” 

Mr.  Gore  believes  short  and 
humorous  editorials  may  be 
'  popular  in  many  papers,  have 
their  proper  place  and  can  well 
be  employed  on  occasions,  but 
“as  a  general  rale,  I  believe 
I  editorials  should  be  long  enough 
to  do  proper  justice  to  the  topic 
and  discussed  seriously  enough 
to  challenge  the  reader’s  own 
thinking  apparatus,  rather  than 
his  sense  of  humor.” 

!  Finally,  “I  try  to  assist  the 
reader  in  better  understanding 
I  the  complexities  and  meaning  of 
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the  topic,  and  I  try  to  do  it 
brightly  enough  to  lead  him 
from  one  paragraph  to  another 
without  losing  his  interest  along 
the  way.” 

Awards  and  Orrulatiun 

Jack  Gore’s  editorial  philoso¬ 
phy  has  paid  off.  He  has  won  a 
long  list  of  awards. 

The  News  has  skyrocketed  in 
circulation.  In  1945,  it  was  9,000. 
Today,  it  is  something  over 
60,000. 

The  fearless  editorial  policy 
has  at  times  resulted  in  libel 
suits,  but  the  News  has  never 
lost  a  libel  suit,  nor  has  it  ever 
settled  one  out  of  court. 

Thousands  of  reprints  of  Mr. 
Gore’s  editorials  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country 
and  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  world. 
“Let’s  Remember  the  Sea  Gulls,” 
which  appeared  in  the  News  on 
March  18,  1950,  has  had  the 
widest  distribution  and  acclaim. 

A  bank  which  used  the  edi¬ 
torial  as  the  basis  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  was  snowed  under  with 
reprint  requests  and  eventually 
distributed  500,000  copies. 

“Let’s  Remember  the  Sea 
Gulls”  led  to  another  venture  of 
w’hich  Jack  Gore  is  pioud— a 
book  titled  “One  Small  Voice 
for  Freedom,”  a  collection  of 
outstanding  editorials  distribu¬ 
ted  annually  for  several  years. 

Jack  Gore  is  one  of  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.  Only 
one  other  son  is  actively  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  News,  Ted  T. 
Gore,  vicepresident  of  the  Gore 
Publishing  Co. 

The  Gore  interests  have  been 
expanded  to  hotels,  real  estate 
holdings,  insurance,  an  orchid 
nursery  and  other  enterprises. 
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Feature  Writer’s  Fun 
In  Questions  He  Asks 


By  Louis  Alexander 

Houston,  Tex. 

Saul  Pett,  Associated  Press 
features  writer,  confessed  to  a 
Houston  journalism  group  re¬ 
cently  that  he  has  long  nurtured 
the  urge  to  rush  into  the  office, 
shout  “Stop  the  Press” — and 
have  the  presses  stop. 

He  has  also  dreamed  of  jump¬ 
ing  into  a  cab  and  telling  the 
driver,  “Follow 
that  car!  There’s 
a  sawbuck  in  it 
for  you  if  you 
don’t  lose  him.” 

He  recalled 
risking  the  ire  of 
Umpire  Jocko 
Conlon  in  order 
to  find  out  for 
a  World -Series - 
minded  public 
whether  the  fa¬ 
mous  umpire  had  ever  taken 
an  eye  examination.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  recalled,  he  thought 
the  umpire  would  order  him 
from  the  field  but  then  Conlon 
replied,  “Hell,  no!  All  I  got  to 
do  is  see  the  ball — not  the 
stitches  on  it.” 

In  1944,  Mr.  Pett  was  in 
Henry  Wallace’s  hotel  room  in 
Chicago  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  w’ould  not  renomi¬ 
nate  him  for  Vice  President.  In 
that  tense  atmosphere  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
lace  began  to  sob,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  comforted  her.  Then  he  got 
into  an  elevator,  rode  downstairs 
and  out  along  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  I.,oop. 

Alone  with  Unknown  Politician 

Mr.  Pett  accompanied  him  for 
a  silent  hour,  past  thousands  of 
stenographers  and  business  men. 
Not  one  person,  he  noted,  gave 
any  sign  that  he  recognized  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Pett  related  one  reminis¬ 
cence  of  White  House  press 
coverage  during  the  early  days 
of  Eisenhower’s  administration. 
He  watched  Ike  struggle  man¬ 
fully  with  strategic  questions 
from  sharp  reporters,  one  upon 
the  other,  about  the  budget,  de¬ 
fense,  his  attitudes  toward  leg¬ 
islation  being  debated  in  Con- 
Stress,  dams  and  water  power. 
Republican  politics.  He  frowmed, 
be  spoke  haltingly  at  times,  he 
ducked  no  questions. 

One  questioner  then  asked 
fbe,  “Mr.  President,  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  would  you  give  us 
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your  estimate  of  the  military 
situation  in  Indo-China?” 

The  President’s  face  bright¬ 
ened,  Mr.  Pett  recalled.  His 
manner  changed  and  he  loosened 
up.  He  began  to  talk,  as  an  ex¬ 
pert,  lucidly  and  flowingly  upon 
the  subject  he  knew  best. 


Godfrey  Story 

Mr.  Pett  recalls  the  teapot- 
type  hurricane  that  was  stirred 
up  among  a  rather  sizable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper-reading 
public  when  Arthur  Godfrey 
suddenly  fired  singer  Julius  La 
Rosa.  Few  interested  people 
were  neutral — they  w’ere  strong¬ 
ly  “for”  or  “against.”  He  was 
assigned  to  do  a  feature  on  God¬ 
frey,  and  the  list  of  sources  to 
be  checked  included  several  net¬ 
work  executives. 

One  insisted  that  he  would 
give  Mr.  Pett  an  interview  only 
upon  rather  unusual  conditions: 
A  public  relations  official  of  the 
netw’ork  was  to  be  present;  the 
network  executive  would  give 
answers  favoring  Godfrey  until, 
at  one  point,  he  would  accuse 
Pett  of  seeking  nothing  but  un¬ 
favorable  information  and  end 
the  interview. 

Then,  Mr.  Pett  said,  the  execu¬ 
tive  said  he  would  meet  Pett  at 
a  bar  far  from  Madison  Avenue 
and  give  him  what  the  network 
official  believed  was  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  low-down.  And  that,  he 
said,  is  exactly  how  the  inter¬ 
view  and  its  sequel  came  off. 

In  checking  out  the  various 
sources  for  a  biographical  sketch 
winner  of  an  award  of  the  sta¬ 
ture  of  the  Nobel  Prize  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Pett  encountered 
friend  after  friend,  associate 
upon  associate,  who  drew  for 
him  the  classic  picture  of  the 
absent-minded  scientist  who 
cared  for  nothing  but  his  w’ork, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
good  he  could  do  mankind. 

The  Better  Source 

One  final  source  was  the 
scientist’s  w'ife,  whom  Mr.  Pett 
met  in  a  New  York  hotel  where, 
at  her  suggestion,  they  had  a 
cocktail,  and  another — and  an¬ 
other.  Finally,  the  wife  loosed  a 
torrent  of  words  at  the  reporter. 

The  gist  was  “My  Movable’ 
husband  is  the  most  selfish  man 
in  the  world.  He  has  no  time  for 
his  children,  no  time  for  his 
wife,  no  time  for  recreation.  All 
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he  thinks  of  is  spending  his  time 
at  the  laboratory.” 

Mr.  Pett  commented  that  he 
resolved,  as  he  left  that  inter¬ 
view,  to  check  more  wMves  of 
news  sources — and  to  spend  less 
time  at  the  “laboratory.” 

He  related  the  story  of  the 
woman  reporter  who  had  an  as¬ 
signment  to  interview  the  bank 
robber,  Willie  Sutton,  shortly 
after  she  had  graduated  from  J- 
school.  Taking  a  “Freudian  ap¬ 
proach”  she  asked  Sutton  just 
why  he  chose  banks  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  robberies. 

Sutton  is  not  noted  for  his 
psychoanalytical  approach  to  his 
profession,  and  so  the  interv  iew 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  it  was  long  drawn  out. 
Finally,  Sutton  summarized  his 
reasons  for  choosing  banks  to 
rob,  to  the  best  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  ability,  explaining  to  the 
woman  reporter,  “That’s  where 
the  money  is.” 

Ethics  and  Wealth 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of 
being  a  journalist  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asking  the  questions 
nearest  one’s  heart,  Mr.  Pett 
noted,  to  the  people  who  are 
best  qualified  to  answer  them. 
He  told  of  discussing  ethics 
with  Jimmy  Hoff  a — it  doesn’t 
matter  w'hom  you  do  business 
with,  as  he  described  Hoffa’s  an¬ 
swers,  so  long  as  no  money 
changes  hands  dishonestly. 

Mr.  Pett  asked  one  of  the 
Rockefellers  just  how  it  feels 
to  be  a  millionaire.  Does  a  five- 
dollar  bill  have  any  real  signifi¬ 
cance  for  you,  or  is  it  just  some¬ 
thing  convenient?  When  you 
order  from  the  restaurant  menu, 
do  you  pay  any  attention  to  the 
right  hand  side? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller  replied  that 
his  father  brought  him  up  to 
think  of  wealth  as  an  obligation 
and  a  responsibility.  He  was,  he 
explained,  on  an  allowance — and 
he  pays  attention  to  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  menu. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are 
fond  of  honing  their  replies  to 
questions  from  the  press  until 
the  answers  correspond  to  a 
rimless  zero,  Mr.  Pett  said.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  on  the  loyalty 
of  Dr.  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
Mr.  Pett  asked  him,  “How  do 
you  feel  about  an.swering  ques¬ 
tions  about  yourself  which  have 
as  their  purpose  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  whether  you  are  a  risk 
to  the  security  of  the  nation?” 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  considered 
the  question  for  a  few  moments, 
and  replied,  “I  had  the  sense 
of  it,  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
true.” 

‘Cowardly  Approach’ 

Mr.  Pett  said  he  uses  “the 
cowardly  approach”  when  noti¬ 


fying  his  wife  at  the  last  minute 
that  he  has  to  leave  for  three 
months  on  an  assignment,  and 
won’t  be  able  to  attend  the  din¬ 
ner  party  they  have  long  been 
planning  for  the  following  night, 
or  the  children’s  birthday  cele¬ 
brations.  He  backs  into  it.  he 
said,  by  reminding  her  how 
lucky  she  often  is  to  have  time 
when  she  can  pursue  her  o\\'n 
aims,  instead  of  being  constantly 
tied  dow'n  to  her  husband’s 
plans. 

This  was  the  way  he  told  her, 
as  soon  as  he  found  out.  that 
the  AP  wanted  him  to  take  off 
the  next  day  for  three  months 
in  the  Antarctic  to  cover  the 
onening  effort  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Geophysical  Year  there. 

A  sign,  which  Mr.  Pett  can 
quote  better  than  any  of  tho.se 
w’ho  heard,  him,  was  placed  on 
tents  near  the  Pole  by  one  of 
the  Seabees  and  it  said  some¬ 
thing  like.  “THIS  IS  THE 
ONLY  PLACE  IN  THIS 
PLACE.  SO  THIS  MUST  BE 
THE  PLACE.” 


The  insight  into  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  the  glimpses  of  people 
and  purposes  that  resulted  from 
reportorial  digging,  as  Mr.  Pett 
described  his  18  years  of  it, 
could  not  but  give  a  little  re¬ 
freshed  pride  in  the  profession. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
trained  him  so  well,  Mr.  Pett 
quipped,  that  he  needed  to  learn 
only  a  few  other  things  at  the 
start  of  his  career  in  order  to 
completely  equip  himself  as  a 
reporter — how  to  make  out  an 
expense  account. 

For  an  iconoclastic  story  he 
related  the  tale  of  the  veteran 
photographer  who  handed  in  to 
his  managing  editor  in  New 
York  an  expense  slip  for  $4.25 
for  transportation  to  cover  one 
day  of  a  “subway  World  Series.” 
About  45  seconds  after  he  turned 
in  the  expense  slip,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  came  out  of  his  office 
screaming,  “It  costs  only  15 
cents  on  the  subway  to  get  to 
the  Yankee  Stadium!  How  can 
you  expect  me  to  pay  four  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  quarter?” 

“Well,”  explained  the  photog¬ 
rapher  smoothly,  “I  had  to  tip 
the  motorman,  didn’t  I?” 


Builders  Start  Paper 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  weekly  Hollywood  Herald 
has  been  purchased  by  the  de¬ 
velopers  of  Carol  City  in  Dade 
County.  Arthur  Dresser  of 
Miami,  one  of  the  new  owners 
of  the  Broward  plant,  said 
Robert  Spear  will  be  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  Robert  Slater  of  a 
new  weekly,  the  Carol  City 
Crier. 


Long-Hair  Department 
Resents  Unkind  Cuts 

By  Louise  Bruner 
Art  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


This  is  a  plea  to  put  an  end  to 
the  stepchild  status  of  editors  in 
the  lonp-hair  departments,  and 
to  accept  us  as  full  blood  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  of  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 

Our  quarrel  is  not  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  top  editors,  who  gen¬ 
erally  endorse  culture  along  with 
clean  government  and  mother¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  desk  men,  who 
think  of  news  only  in  terms  of 
crime,  sports  and  politics,  who 
commit  mayhem  with  our  copy 
and  treat  us  like  well-meaning, 
but  addled,  nuisances. 

Museums  Draw  Crowds 

While  they  brag  of  not  know¬ 
ing  a  thing  about  art  (my  field) 
or  music  or  the  dance,  readers 
of  this  kind  of  news  are  no 
longer  a  few  eggheads.  Museums 
now  draw  a  bigger  attendance 
than  baseball.  The  crowd  at  a 
recent  art  auction  was  so  large 
and  so  plush  that  the  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  had  to 
sit  on  the  floor.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  state  legislature 
(North  (Carolina)  appropriated 
$5  million  for  a  public  art  col¬ 
lection  and  museum.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Museum  of  Art  takes  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  old  masters  by  mo¬ 
tor  van  to  remote  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
has  established  13  suburban  cen¬ 
ters.  In  the  first  four  hours  of 
the  Picasso  show  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute,  6,000  persons 
paid  50  cents  each  for  a  look. 
Preview  visitors  to  Cleveland’s 
local  May  Show  spent  over  $19,- 
000  in  the  two  hours  before  the 
public  opening.  Twelve  univer¬ 
sities,  including  Harvard,  offer 


intensive  courses  in  cultural  sub¬ 
jects  for  men  of  executive  po¬ 
tential,  who  attend  at  their  com¬ 
panies’  expense  and  receive  full 
salary  while  they  are  learning. 

Slick  magazines,  published  by 
grocery  chains  for  the  average 
housew’ife,  include  a  piece  on  art 
in  every  issue.  When  I  edited  a 
regional  art  directory  for  my 
paper,  listing  public  art  collec¬ 
tions  in  museums  and  colleges, 
I  found  over  50  in  Ohio,  alone, 
besides  an  estimated  200  study 
clubs,  most  of  them  less  than 
15  years  old. 

Lack  of  Appreciation 

But  let  me  point  out  some  of 
the  obstacles  of  getting  art 
news  in  the  paper.  One  colleague 
on  a  200,000-circulation  paper 
was  told  to  carry  the  obit  of  a 
house  painter  in  her  column. 
Why?  “He  paints,  doesn’t  he?” 
was  her  answer.  According  to 
that  rule,  a  fire  in  a  ball-bearing 
plant  belongs  on  the  sports 
page. 

When  a  museum  acquired  a 
full  length  painting  of  a  re¬ 
clining  nude,  rear  view,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  ordered  the  print 
sent  through  for  one  column. 
“Which  half?”  a.sked  the  art 
critic.  “Head  to  derriere  or  der- 
riere  to  toes?” 

The  society  page  carried  the 
tea  party  angle  of  an  exhibition 
of  portraits,  at  which  the  paint¬ 
ers  were  the  honored  guests. 
Among  those  listed  as  present 
was  Renoir  (1841-1919).  The  art 
editor  caught  it  and  sent 
through  a  fix,  but  the  enor 
wasn’t  important  enough  to 
waiTant  breaking  up  the  page. 

One  artist  capitalizes  on  a  re¬ 


view  of  his  exhibition  by  using 
a  quote  in  his  advance  publicity, 
which  reads,  “It  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  setting  for  Mr . ’s  paint¬ 

ing.”  It  was  written  “except  for 

Mr . ’s  painting.”  Some  hairy 

hand  crossed  out  except. 

I  once  tried  to  stop  a  picture 
editor  from  cropping  off  the 
sky  in  a  landscape,  explaining 
that  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  composition.  But  he  insisted. 
I  made  the  mistake  of  telling 
him  that  he  must  then  label  the 
result  “a  detail.”  When  I  later 
handed  him  prints  of  the  only 
two  full  len^h  portraits  Rem¬ 
brandt  painted,  he  cut  them  to 
head  shots  and  justified  his  sur¬ 
gery  with  the  “detail”  tag. 

A  squawk  about  an  editing 
job  that  made  a  ceramist  out  of 
a  nationally  known  painter 
brought  this  retort  to  the  art 
editor;  “How  do  you  know  he 
never  threw  a  pot?”  How  do  we 
know  Bob  Turley  never  wrestled 
with  Gorgeous  George  when 
they  were  boys?  We  only  as¬ 
sume  that  he’d  rather  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  baseball. 

Influential  Croup 

If  reporting  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  inaccurate,  uninformed 
or  limited  to  a  story  about  a 
donkey,  painting  with  his  tail 
and  winning  first  prize,  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of 
financial  and  editorial  pages  as 
well.  A  look  at  the  names  of  art 
collectors,  museum  patrons, 
trustees  and  docents  reveals  that 
they  are  from  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  whose  goodwill 
is  earnestly  desired. 

I  realize  that  a  city  editor, 
directing  a  running  story  of  a 
murder,  can’t  enthuse  over  the 
acquisition  of  a  fragment  of  a 
Coptic  textile.  There  are  prob¬ 
lem  children  among  us,  mainly 
because  the  job  has  second  class 
rating  and  is  therefore  a  catch¬ 
all  for  the  misfits. 

A  paper  with  over  300,000  cir¬ 
culation  jerked  a  man  out  of 
police  to  cover  art.  I  worked 
with  him  on  his  maiden  visit  to 
any  museum,  where  he  asked 
the  director  of  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  if  the  paintings  were 
real  originals?  A  year  later,  he 
asked  me  to  recommend  a  book 
on  art  so  he  could  read  up  on 
it.  How  could  readers  feel  about 
a  blow  by  blow'  account  of  the 
heavy-weight  champion.ship  bout 
from  the  typewriter  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  editor? 

Then  there  is  the  holier-than- 
thou  expert,  sometimes  a  for¬ 
mer  profe.ssor,  who  could  profit 
by  a  stint  on  police.  I  quote  from 
one:  “If,  however  improbably, 
there  should  have  been  some 

doubts  as  to  Mr . ’s  musical 

integrity  and  pianistic  prowess, 
the  concert  last  night  thoroughly 
dispelled  it.”  What  he  regards 
as  an  oracle  is  only  bad  wrriting. 


A  panel  of  newshens  di-scussed 
the  subject  of  special  writers  at 
a  state  convention  and  concluded 
that  newspaper  know-how  su¬ 
persedes  being  an  expert.  Their 
fields  were  babies,  food,  books, 
farm  news,  music  and  Latin 
America,  and  all  of  them  did  in¬ 
tensive  study  in  their  own  spe¬ 
cialty  after  first  making  the 
grade  on  general  assignment.  It 
teaches  them  to  write  clearly, 
without  pontificating  or  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  technical  vocabulary, 
and  it  enables  them  to  recognize 
a  spot  news  story  when  they 
come  across  one. 

Spot  News  Seoop 

Here’s  an  example  of  how  it 
paid  off  for  me:  I  happened  to 
telephone  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts  on  Monday  after-noon  to 
ask  them  to  mail  a  photo  to 
me  for  my  Sunday  page.  .At  that 
moment,  a  workman,  unloading 
the  Walter  Chrysler  Jr.  art  col¬ 
lection,  accidentally  put  his 
shoulder  through  a  16th  Cen¬ 
tury  Spanish  painting  and  tore 
a  six-inch  hole  in  it. 

Within  an  hour,  we  had  the 
story  on  the  front  page,  illu¬ 
strated  by  a  reproduction  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  in  an  ai-t  book, 
and  scooped  the  Detroit  papers. 
Without  new's  experience,  I 
might  have  said,  “Sorry  to  di^ 
turb  you  at  this  time.  I’ll  call 
back  tomorrow.” 

For  Special  W  riters 

Whether  the  desk  men  like 
it  or  not,  the  special  writer  is 
undoubtedly  here  to  stay,  and 
here  are  my  four  suggestions 
for  improving  the  situation  that 
now  exists: 

If  you’re  stuck  with  an  ex¬ 
pert,  toss  a  news  story  at  him 
now  and  then  to  tighten  his 
writing  and  sharpen  his  news 
sense.  Don’t  tolerate  mumbo- 
jumbo  writing  from  anyone. 

Invest  in  a  few  reference 
books  and  journals  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  writer  and  give  him  a  travel 
allowance.  Art  and  music  are 
national  in  scope,  and  if  my  pa¬ 
per  didn’t  send  me  to  important 
events  elsewhere,  my  comments, 
even  on  local  exhibitions,  would 
carry  no  authority  and  hence 
wouldn’t  be  worth  printing. 

If  you  have  no  qualified  per¬ 
son  on  these  beats,  limit  your 
coverage  to  straight  reporting 
rather  than  specious  critical  re¬ 
views. 

Finally,  remove  the  stignia 
from  the  long-hair  beats.  It  wH 
encourage  better  writers  to  join 
our  ranks,  and  if  we’re  ma^ 
to  feel  like  fully  accredited 
members  of  the  staff,  we’re  more 
likely  to  leave  our  ivory  towers 
and  come  forth  with  ideas  that 
are  really  newsworthy. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Want  to  Teach?  Good 
Bet  is  Part-Time  Job 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  new'spapernian  who’d  like 
to  teach  journalism  may  find 
part-time  pedagogy  a  good  com¬ 
promise  between  his  need  to 
make  a  living  and  his  yearning 
for  the  academic  life. 

Part-time  teaching  jobs  are 
more  attainable  than  full-time 
jobs.  The  degree  requirements 
won’t  be  as  stiff.  And  these  jobs 
often  pay  better,  proportion¬ 
ately,  than  full-time  teaching. 
(E&P  Oct.  18  page  61). 

An  institution  which  might 
refuse  to  add  a  newspaperman 
with  only  an  A.B.  degree  to  its 
regular  faculty  often  would  be 
glad  to  take  on  this  same  person 
as  a  part-timer  on  the  strength 
of  impressive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience. 

Belter  Deal 

Curiously  this  may  make  a 
better  financial  deal  both  for  the 
college  and  the  newspaperman 
than  would  be  possible  under  the 
dismal  circumstances  controlling 
hiring,  salary  and  promotions 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

Let’s  .say  a  journalism  school 
needs  someone  to  teach  a  course 
in  copy  editing  and  head  writ¬ 
ing.  It  offers  a  quarter-time  job 
at  a  rank  of  assistant  professor 
to  a  good  man  on  the  copy  desk 
of  a  downtown  newspaper. 

National  mean  full-time  sal¬ 
ary  for  assistant  professors  is 
$5,850.  Surely  not  enough  to 
attract  most  able,  experienced 
newspapermen  to  teaching  jobs. 
But  ...  a  full-time  teaching 
load  at  a  majority  of  colleges 
and  universities  is  12  lecture 
hours  a  week.  The  full-time 
faculty  member  is  expected  to 
carry  on  a  variety  of  chores 
outside  the  classroom  to  keep 
him  busy  the  rest  of  the  time, 
including  a  research  project  or 
two. 

Not  the  part-time  teacher.  He 
^ches  his  quarter  time — that 
IS,  three  lecture  hours  a  week — 
and  he’s  through.  One  fourth 
of  $5350  is  $1,462.  In  a  two-se¬ 
mester  school  year  of  32  weeks, 
^nd  eliminating  registration 
^ays,  holidays  and  other  inter¬ 
ferences,  our  new’spaperman  will 
teach  about  90  lecture  hours  (50 
minutes  each).  That  works  out 
to  about  $16  per  50-minute  hour 
of  teaching.  Not  bad! 

So  it  is  that  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papermen  slip  away  from  their 
desks  or  their  beats  two  or  three 
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times  a  week  to  conduct  a  class 
at  the  nearby  skull  foundry. 

.Something  Special 

As  a  group  these  part-timers 
are  a  great  help  to  journalism 
education.  They  enable  the  J- 
school  director  to  streng^then  his 
faculty  with  specialists  when  his 
enrollment  won’t  justify  or  his 
budget  won’t  stand  a  full-time 
addition  to  his  staff. 

And  they  bring  something 
special  to  the  job  .  .  .  the  feel 
and  smell  of  fresh  contact  with 
the  work  they  are  teaching. 
They’re  only  minutes  away 
from  the  news  room,  and  their 
insti-uction  conveys  a  sen.se  of 
immediacy  and  reality.  Their 
preparation  is  as  recent  as  the 
morning’s  headlines. 

Their  presence  is  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  even  on  the  regular  faculty, 
who  i-ub  off  some  of  their  up-to- 
dateness  in  between-sesssion 
contacts.  They’re  a  great  con¬ 
venience. 

They  are,  that  is,  if  they  can 
teach. 

Now  if  the  newspaperman 
has  been  bom  who  thinks  he 
couldn’t  do  a  master  job  of 
teaching  journalism,  this  writer 
has  never  met  him.  Often  he’s 
a  little  contemptuous  of  the  guy 
who  makes  his  full-time  living 
this  way,  because  he  knows  he 
could  do  it  so  much  better. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  have 
to  report  here  that  all  news¬ 
papermen  can’t  teach  success¬ 
fully  .  .  .  and  in  fact,  it’s  the 
exception  who  really  does  a  tip¬ 
top  job  as  a  part-time  instruc¬ 
tor. 

At  his  worst  he’s  like  the  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman  who  once 
coaxed  this  writer  to  hire  him 
for  a  series  of  three  lectures  on 
publishing  the  small-community 
newspaper — at  which  he’d  had 
a  lifetime  of  experience.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  lecture  he 
came  into  the  office  in  a  .sweat  to 
plead  that  he  couldn’t  give  the 
third  one — he’d  told  all  he  knew 
in  the  first  two. 

Skilled  Oerupaliun 

Teaching  is  a  skilled  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  is  mastered  by  hard 
work  and  experience.  There’s  an 
old  saying  among  college  facul¬ 
ty  that  “it  takes  five  years  to 
make  a  course.”  By  that  they 
mean  it  takes  five  years  of  or¬ 
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ganizing,  strengthening,  polish¬ 
ing.  Usually  the  part-timer  from 
the  news  room,  even  if  he  has 
a  certain  knack  for  teaching,  is 
very  casual  about  his  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  breezes  into  the  class¬ 
room,  pulls  some  clips  out  of  his 
pocket  or  some  notes  jotted  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  and 
takes  off. 

There  usually  will  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  organization  to  his  instruc¬ 
tion  because  he’s  an  old  hand 
at  presenting  ideas  in  orderly 
form.  But  his  teaching  is  apt 
to  lack  depth  and  continuity.  It 
frequently  ignores  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  subject  area  and 
becomes  just  whatever  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  know  about  any  branch 
of  the  subject.  He  tends  to  be 
contemptuous  of  text  books — 
something  the  really  experienced 
teacher  can’t  get  along  without. 

He’s  likely  to  take  a  light¬ 
hearted  attitude  toward  grades 
and  grading  standards.  Ending 
the  course  without  any  really 
systematic  system  of  evaluation, 
he  gives  everybody  a  “B”  and 
goes  whistling  merrily  off.  Or 
worse,  he  passes  only  those  who 
perform  at  a  professional  level 
of  competency  (which  will  be 
very  few,  because  the  students 
are  in  fact  students)  and  goes 
off  shaking  his  head  dourly 
about  the  dearth  of  likely  pros¬ 
pects. 


But  at  his  best,  he’s  a  precious 
jewel.  And  the  experience  pays 
off  for  him  in  many  ways. 
Teaching  makes  him  think 
through  what  he  knows,  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  reasons  for  things  he 
has  been  doing  by  rote.  It  makes 
him  a  better  newspaperman. 

• 

J- School  Report:^ 
Recruitment  Gain 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  largest  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  this  Fall  in 
the  University  of  Nebra.ska 
School  of  Journalism  since  the 
veteran-laden  days  of  the  late 
1940’s,  according  to  Dr.  William 
E.  Hall,  director. 

Journalism  majors  number 
146,  an  increase  of  38  over  the 
1957-58  total.  Biggest  gains 
were  recorded  in  the  senior  and 
freshman  class. 

This  year’s  enrollment  also 
includes  between  25-30  transfers 
fi-om  other  departments  at  the 
University  and  from  other  col¬ 
leges  in  the  midwest  area.  Dr. 
Hall  said. 

“Undoubtedly,  the  recruiting 
program  conducted  through  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association  news¬ 
papers  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor,”  he  said. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 
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CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
.  New  York  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St  lackson  St 


We  loafed  along  through  the 
autumn  moming,  waiting  for 

the  President.  As  time  passed  ^ 

we  became  anxious  over  the  \ 

delay.  I  was  the  first  to  inquire. 

“Where’s  the  President?”  I 
called  down  to  a  farmer  in  a 
buggy,  from  my  seat  on  a  tally- 
ho  coach  which  led  the  cor- 

respondents’  carriages.  .f, 

Teddy’s  all  stove  up  back  there 
towards  town  and  one  of  his 
men’s  killed  .  .  .  electric  car  hit 

I  jumped  to  the  road,  stopped  >  - 
another  farmer  driving  a  raw- 

boned  nag  haraessed  to  a  Con-  '  %"* 

cord  buggy,  and  taking  a  $5  bill  31 

from  my  pocketbook  I  waved  it  v 

at  the  man  and  shouted,  “Here!  Frank  W.  Lovering 

Take  this!  Turn  around  and 

drive  like  h . . . .  back  to  meet  Lenox  I  ran  into  the  sta- 

the  President!”  young  woman 

T  ,  ,,  t  .1.  ..  telegrapher  I  wanted  a  wire  tc 

I  shall  never  forget  how  the  t,  f  .  o  uui-  n. 

j.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  j  Boston  at  once.  Scribbling  the 

dished  buggy  wheels  spun  and  ,  .  j  , 

i.i.1  J  1  u  ™  dateline,  I  phrased  a  bulletin  and 

rattled  along  the  bumpy  country  ,  4.  i  j  n  i.  4v 

road.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  yite  the  lead-all  to  rte 

a  dust  cloud  against  the  fore- 

fTu  how  the  operator  worked  be- 

noon  sun.  Then  cavalry  out-  ,  u  i  j  au  u  u  . 

riders  trotted  slowly  into  sight.  I  f  t 

Before  we  passed  the  horsemen  7  rf  ' 

and  the  colors,  I  said,  “Driver  seizing  sheet  after  sh^t  of  copy 

...  stop!  Turn  and  follow  me  "f^er  my  hurrying  pend. 

J  .  ,  T>n  4.  ^  As  the  President  s  partv 

and  pick  me  up !  1 11  want  to  get  .  ,  ,  ,  •  .  •  U4.  t  4 

to  a  Western  Union  office’  ^ 

to  a  western  unira  omce.  “MORE”,  thanked  the  operator, 

“Lenox,  the  farmer  replied.  u  i  4.  4.v.  u  j 

’  ran  back  to  the  buggy  and  was 

He’s  a  Reporter!  about  to  start  for  Stockbridge 

and  the  waiting  train,  when  J. 
The  President  waved  to  me  Eugene  Geer,  a  lame  man  rep- 
and  Secretaiy  Coi'telyou  beckon-  resenting  Harper’s  Magazine, 
ed  me  into  the  landau  as  he  asked  if  he  might  ride  with  us. 
opened  the  door.  As  I  started  xhe  driver  and  I  squeezed  Geer 
to  step  to  the  running  board  I  between  us  in  the  narrow  seat, 
was  caught  by  a  breathless  newspaper  correspondents 

Samson  in  a  vise-like  grip,  one  .^^-gre  invited  into  the  President's 
hand  on  my  coat  collar,  the  private  car,  the  Mayflower,  a' 
other  on  the  seat  of  my  trousera,  goon  as  the  train  had  pulled 
and  thrown  violently  full  length  the  depot.  I  sat  directly 

to  the  roadside.  ja  front  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 

The  President’s  companions  rehearsed  the  tragedy  which 
yelled,  “Let  him  alone!  He’s  all  nearly  claimed  his  life, 
right!  He’s  with  our  party!  A  »»  o  i 

reporter!” 

Secretary  of  State  Olin  apolo-  “Mr-  President,  what 

gized.  He  had  joined  the  group  motorman? 

in  Pittsfield  and  didn’t  know  me.  ^R  repli^  with  a  glare  and 
T  4.1.  -J  n,  4-  4  1  J  a  show  of  his  teeth,  “I’ll  tell  you 

IsatbesideMr.Cortelyouand  j  ^^^er  I’d  picked 

Dr.  Lung  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  j  ^ 

Goveimor  Crane  faced  us,  their  trolley  car  and  shook  my 
^cks  to  the  driver  The  Presi-  ^he  motorman’s  face;  and 

dents  head  was  bandaged.  There  j  3„ident. 

was  adhesive  tape  across  his  that’s  one  thing,  but  if  it  wa^ 
upper  hp.  He  greeted  me  with  anything  else  than  an  accident. 


When  ‘Teddy’  Swore 
And  It  Was  Reported 


By  Frank  W.  Lovering 


(The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cen¬ 
tennial  Year  —  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth — has  brought 
a  spate  of  reminiscences  of  the 
vibrant  President’s  exploits  and 
experiences.  Here’s  a  reporter’s 
story  of  an  event  that  made 
Page  One.) 
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A  SPOTLITE  SPECIAL! 

MONTGOMERY-TUESDAY-MORNING  QUARTERBACK? 

by  Ansel  E.  Talbert 

(former  Military  Affairs  and  Aviation 
Editor  of  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune) 

One  of  America's  best-known  journalists,  an  expert  in  military  affairs,  analyzes  and  replies  to  the  charges  made  by 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein  in  his  recent — and  much-publicized — book  of  memoirs;  charges 
that  World  War  II  in  Europe  would  have  ended  months  sooner  if  his  proposed  strategy  had  been  followed  by 
General  Eisenhower. 

In  this  authoritative,  factual  series  of  four  articles.  Talbert  "looks  at  the  record"  as  it  was  written  at  the  time 
— from  Montgomery's  arrival  in  Africa  before  the  Alamein  campaign  to  the  final  collapse  of  Germany  in  1945. 
He  quotes  the  on-the-spot  (and  subsequent)  opinions  of  such  men  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  General  Sir  Claude 
Auchinleck,  General  Omar  S.  Bradley  and  other  military  figures.  Any  reader  can  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
merits  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  Montgomery  statements,  after  reading  this  outstanding  series. 

Now  available,  for  release  upon  receipt,  to  present  and  new  subscribers  to  UFS'  famous  SPOTLITE  Service. 

WIRE,  PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOR  RATES  AND  AVAIUBILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Realty  Section 
Awards  Posted 


San  Francisco 

Two  newspapers  shared  three 
gold  certificates  and  three  $50 
checks  for  excellence  in  the  real 
estate  and  home  section  fields,  it 
was  announced  by  the  National 
Association  of  R^l  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
this  week. 

Home  Articles 

Winners  were  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  best  real 
estate  section  and  also  the  best 
home  section,  and  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  best  real  estate 
news  feature. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times’ 
lead  home  articles  were  by 
Harriet  S.  Lutz,  home  fumish- 
ingfs  editor,  and  real  estate  arti¬ 
cles  were  by  Douglas  Doubleday, 
special  staff  writer. 

James  Keith,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  won 
top  place  for  his  human  interest 
story  of  his  own  experience  in 
buying  a  home. 

Others  in  the  Running 

Other  contest  winners  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sam  Schneider,  real 


'ALMA'  AWARDS — Officials  of  the  American  Home  Laundry  Manufacturers'  Association  pose  at  St.  Louis 
convention  with  five  editors  who  received  "Alma"  Awards  for  presentation  of  home  laundry  features  on 
homemalcers*  pages:  Left  to  right — ^Wanda  Wilson,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Max  Blackman,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  Barbara  McNeil,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen;  Pat  Phillips,  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review;  and  Helen 
Baker,  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium.  Rear — duel  Ranum,  Gunther  Baumgart  and  Homer  L.  Travis, 

of  AHLMA. 


estate  editor  of  the  Miami  News 
and  NAREE  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  were: 

Second  place  in  the  real  estate 
section  contest,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News.  Glenn  Hof- 
fer.  Honorable  mention,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post.  Paul  Her¬ 
ron. 

Second  place  in  the  home 


section  contest,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer.  Jerry  White 
and  Ralph  Weiskittle.  Honor¬ 
able  mention,  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic.  Cecil  Lynch. 

Second  place  in  the  real  estate 
feature  contest  was  won  by 
Grady  Clay,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-J  ournal.  Honorable 
mention,  Douglas  Doubleday,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 


Mayor  Wagner’s  Aide 

Warren  Moscow,  a  former 
New  York  Times  political  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  to  a 
new  post  of  Executive  Assistant 
to  Mayor  Wagner  at  a  salary 
of  $20,000  a  year.  He  left 
newspaper  work  in  1950  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Borough 
Works  in  Manhattan. 


SYNDICATES 

Talbert  Articles  Deny 
Montgomery’s  Claims 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Ansel  E.  (Ed)  Talbert,  former 
military  and  aviation  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  written  a  four-part  series, 
“Montgomery — Tuesday  Morn¬ 
ing  Quarterback?”,  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  available 
now. 

“The  articles,”  a  UFS  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “are  an  analysis  and 
a  documented  refutation  of 
Monty’s  claim  that  his  proposed 
strategy  could  have  shortened 
the  war,  thereby  saving  lives. 
There  are  quotes  from  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  President 
Eisenhower,  Omar  Bradley  and 
General  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck.” 

To  give  you  the  flavor  of  the 
Talbert  treatment,  these  are  the 
article  titles:  1)  “Facts  Fail  to 
Support  Legend  Montgomery 
Built  of  Himself”;  2)  “German 
Afrika  Korps  Was  Badly 
Weakened  Before  Monty  Took 
Command  at  El  Alamein”;  3) 
“Monty  Helped  Little  in  Win¬ 
ning  Battle  of  Bulge,  Record 
Shows,”  and  4)  “Monty,  More 
Than  Just  a  Soldier,  Was  a 
Clever  Militai-y  Politician.” 

“History,”  Mr.  Talbert  writes, 
“may  or  may  not  decide — the 
writer  thinks  not — that  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  was,  as 
his  admirers  claim,  both  a  mili¬ 
tary  genius  and  one  of  history’s 
great  field  generals. 

“He  has  been  a  surprising 


individual  who  has  challenged 
many.  Even  in  England,  where 
he  is  most  admired,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  at  times  he  e.xhibits 
‘insufferable  egotism,’  is  both 
‘ruthless  and  unfair’  and  ever 
convinced  of  his  own  great 
destiny. 

“But  it  must  be  agreed  that 
things  never  were  dull  where 
Monty  was  and  that,  as  soldiers 
go,  he  also  was  a  most  success¬ 
ful  politician.” 

Ed  Talbert  left  the  Herald 
Tribune  last  month  after  22 
years  on  the  staff.  He  won 
several  prizes  for  his  reporting. 
«  *  * 

WHAT.S  FUNNY? 

Walter  E.  Tedford,  county 
editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  doesn’t 
think  the  funnies  are  funny.  In 
a  column  the  other  day  he  wrote: 

“Have  you  taken  a  good  look 
at  the  funnies  lately?  I  did  this 
week  and  they  scared  me  half 
out  of  my  wits.  Instead  of 
funnies  they  ought  to  be  labeled 
gloomies.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  laughable  ones  like  ‘Pogo,’ 
‘Li’l  Abner,’  and  ‘Beetle  Bailey,’ 
the  funnies  situation  is  pretty 
bad. 

,  For  the  moment  all  is 
peaceful  with  Dr.  Morgan,  Tracy 
and  Roper,  but  you  can  be  sure 
their  creators  will  come  up  with 


Oink..  .  .^l€M»...WIiiiiiiT...  Ileeha%v 

i).  What  farm  animal  that  rare!)  produces  any  offspring 
makes  one  of  the  above  sounds?  (^.  Hors  d’oeuvre 
could  be  (a)  cavalry  officer,  (hi  appetizer,  (cl  wine, 
(d)  French  pastry  ?  (^).  Which  one  of  these  is  most  likely 
to  he  an  introvert  — ( a  I  YMCA  secretary,  (h)  chemist, 
(c)  salesman,  (d)  airplane  hostess?  Millions  of  readers  find 
entertainment  and  I.Q.  exercise  in  answering  the  brain  teasers  of 

Test  Your  llorwe  Sense 

by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane... a  seven-day  feature,  which  gives 
every  body  a  chance  to  get  in  the  quiz  show  ...may  prove  jr.  smarter 
than  pop... furnishes  fun  for  the  entire  family.  Popular  with 
people  of  all  ages,  educations,  and  incomes  — makes  regular 
readers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  Tribune"\e9v  Ynrhi^ouvs 

Wmrnm*  Bulltitno,  Nrw  York 

MnCm  Tr^bunr  Toirrr,  L'Mrtamo 


something  horrible  for  them — 
and  us — to  suffer. 

“I  know'  a  few  doctors,  a 
detective  or  tw'o,  and  count  at 
least  three  photographers  as 
friends.  They  never  get  into  the 
troubles  I  read  about  in  the 
funnies  —  although  sometimes 
w'hen  really  good  news  stories 
are  scarce  I  wish  they  would. 

“.  .  .  Of  the  few  funny 
funnies,  perhaps  ‘B.C.’  stands 
most  in  danger.  He’s  a  primitive 
man  and  the  things  he  and  his 
friends,  both  animal  and  human, 
do  are  funny. 

“But  let’s  hope  he  doesn’t  go 
modem  and  run  into  all  the 
troubles  his  comic-page  com¬ 
panions  meet  eveiy  day.  ‘B.C.’ 
w’ith  an  ulcer  would  be  too  much 
to  bear.” 

*  ♦  * 

KKGEIVKK  Pl.KA  PKNDINt; 

A  decision  on  a  motion  by  C. 
Glenn  Adcox  for  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc.  is  expectetl  soon,  ac- 
coiding  to  his  attorney,  Morton 
Brauer.  The  case  was  argued 
recently  before  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  C.  Ben- 
venga. 

The  action  by  Mr.  Adcox  fol- 
low’ed  an  examination  of  the 
syndicate’s  books  and  records, 
under  court  order.  Jo.seph  M. 
Boychuk  has  been  seeking  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Adcox 
from  interfering  with  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  affairs.  (E&P,  Nov. 
8,  page  62). 

A  decision  by  Justice  Heni*y 
Epstein  in  September  denie<l  the 
corportion’s  application  for  a 
temporary  injunction  and  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Adcox  to  be  “the 
president,  general  manager  and 
salesman”  for  the  corporation 
and  al.so  the  owner  of  33,000 
I  shares  of  stock. 

The  court  denied  an  applica- 
1  tion  for  receivership  at  that 
I  time  but  left  the  matter  open 


use  "TAPECO" 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Roger  Wit 
liams,  sports  columnist,  slides  into 
the  sports  editorship  of  the  Si* 
Francisco  News,  succeeding  Emer¬ 
son  ( Bud )  Spencer,  Before  joining 
the  S.F.  News  21  years  ago,  Mr. 
Williams  was  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Mateo  Times. 


after  the  examination  of  the 
books. 

Attorneys  for  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  said  the  syndicate  is 
functioning  while  litigation  con¬ 
tinues.  The  motion  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  injunction  against  Mr. 
Adcox  is  up  for  reargument  and 
the  court’s  finding  as  to  his 
titles  is  disputed. 


Reporter  Inside 
‘Tough  School’ 

George  N.  Allen,  33-year-old 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  reporter,  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  school  teacher  to  tell 
what  it’s  like  to  work  in  the 
classrooms  of  a  ‘tough’  school  in 
Bi’ooklyn.  His  series  began  this 
week  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

Only  three  of  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tors  knew  of  Mr.  Allen’s  unus¬ 
ual  assignment.  He  dropped  out 
of  the  staff  last  spring  to  per- 
sue  studies  for  a  Ma.ster’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Columbia  University. 
Actually  he  was  cramming  to 
pass  the  teacher’s  examination. 

He  was  assigned  to  teach 
English  this  Fall  in  a  .school 
where  the  principal  killed  him¬ 
self  last  year  amid  a  series  of 
incidents  involving  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  He  resigned  this 
week  to  return  to  the  city  room. 


Charles  Parmer  Dies 


Washington 
Charles  Parmer,  64,  former 
newspaperman  and  free  lance 
writer  and  one-time  radio  broad¬ 
caster,  died  Nov.  8  at  his  home 
of  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall.  He 
had  worked  for  the  Naskvillt 
(Tenn.)  Democrat,  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  and  was 
^itor-in-chief  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening. 
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JACKYS  DIARY 
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MY  O/ARY* 
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8  Weeks  Before  Release  Date,  JACKYS  DIARY,  the  delightfully  different  I 
Sunday  Page,  has  been  signed  by  such  leading  newspapers  as  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  POST-DISPATCH 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  STAR  I 

Washington,  D.  C.,  POST  and  TIMES  HERALD  Wichita,  Kans.,  BEACON  1 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Boston,  Mass.,  ADVERTISER 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Dayton,  Ohio,  NEWS 

Houston,  Texas,  CHRONICLE 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  SENTINEL 

Chicago,  III.,  AMERICAN 

Baltimore,  Md.,  AMERICAN 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  EXAMINER 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  LIGHT 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  VINDICATOR 

Detroit,  Mich.,  TIMES 

Augusta,  Ga.,  CHRONICLE 

Seattle,  Wash.,  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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Honolulu,  Hawaii,  ADVERTISER 
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Velvet  Glove  Raz6n,  found  it  expedient  to  AP  Deplovs 

a  colunmist  and  one  of  their 

Tames  Press  after  the  Frondizi  government  Staff  to  Posts 

complained  of  an  “unfriendly 

In  Argentina  In  S.  Amerif- 


Editors  Laud 
Services  for 


Buenos  Aires 

Although,  in  theory,  Argen¬ 
tina  boasts  a  greater  degree  of 
press  freedom  than  any  other 
Latin  American  republic,  in 
practice  the  Argentine  public 
is  not  much  better  informed 
than  under  the  regime  of  Juan 
Domingo  Peron.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  now  control  is 
exercised  by  the  velvet  glove 
rather  than  the  mailed  fist. 

Despite  the  oft-repeated 
promises  of  President  Arturo 
Frondizi,  the  Argentine  au¬ 
thorities  are  still  prone  to  turn 
a  blind  eye  on  affairs  when  po¬ 
litically  convenient. 

During  Peronist-inspired  riots 
in  Argentina’s  second  city, 
Rosario,  last  month,  five  local 
newspapermen  were  detained  by 
the  police.  Although  later  re¬ 
leased  with  apologies  after 
vehement  protests  by  their  edi¬ 
tors,  the  story  was  missed. 

In  the  same  city,  cameras 
were  smashed  by  over-enthu¬ 
siastic  “vigilantes”.  Further 
and  stronger  protests  brought 
forth  longer  and  more  abject 
apologies;  but  no  compensation 
for  the  damaged  equipment. 
Now  local  comisarios  have  been 
ordered  by  their  provincial 
Chief  of  Police  to  give  weekly 
lectures  to  rank  and  file  police 
explaining  the  rights  of  the 
press. 

Similar  incidents  have  been 
reported  in  Buenos  Aires,  La 
Plata,  Cordoba,  Mendoza  and 
Tucuman. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  have 
been  at  least  two  cases  of  gross 
government  interference  within 
the  last  30  days.  Argentina’s 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


msPAPERNm 


Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U,  S.  $8 

15  Hamilton  St..  Sydney,  Australia 


Credentials  for  600 

If  figures  issued  by  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Press  Secretariat  are 
correct,  there  must  be  more  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  per  capita 
of  the  country’s  20  million  popu¬ 
lation  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Recently  issued  credentials, 
valid  until  Dec.  31,  1959,  top 
the  600  mark. 

There  are  two  foreign  press 
associations  in  Argentina,  both 
with  headquarters  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  senior  organization, 
APE  (Associacion  de  la  Prensa 
Extranjera),  which  sets  high 
standards,  has  only  45  members 
including  representatives  of 
major  United  States  and  British 
newspapers  and  agencies. 

The  recently  formed  rival 
group,  ACE  (Associacion  de 
Corresponsales  Extranjeras), 
boasts  76  members,  most  of 
whom  had  previously  tried  and 
failed  to  join  APE. 

The  identity  of  the  remaining 
500  correspondents  appears  to 
be  a  jealously  guarded  secret 
known  only  to  the  Argentine 
Press  Secretariat. 

Reuter’s  Curtailing 

A  chill  wind  seems  to  be 
blowing  through  the  newsrooms 
of  foreign  news  agencies  in 
South  America.  TTiis  week 
comes  news  that  Reuter’s  will 
cease  service  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  as  of  Jan.  1.  Staff  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  have  al¬ 
ready  received  notice. 

Reuter’s  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  service,  Comtel  Bureau, 
will  continue  to  operate.  Current 
news  editor  A1  Mauri  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  file  spot  coverage  from 
the  Argentine  capital  for  distri¬ 
bution  outside  Latin  America. 


In  S.  America  Poll  Coverage 


YOUR  POSTMASTER  SUGGESTS: 

"Because  of  the  large  amount  of  mail  received 
at  Christmas  time"  please:  Avoid  Delay,  Mail 
early  in  the  day.  Use  zone  numbers  at  ail  times. 

Wrap  securely  and  address  packages  correctly. 


Staff  realignments  in  South  Editors  heaped  praise  on 
America,  made  necessary  by  ex-  both  Associated  Press  and 
panding  demands  for  service.  United  Press  International  for 
were  announced  this  week  by  excellent  service  on  election  re- 
General  Manager  Frank  J.  Star-  turns. 

zel  of  the  Associated  Press.  Except  for  the  usual  gripe 

Thomas  J.  Stone,  chief  of  about  a  delay  in  providing  a 
bureau  in  Rio  de  Janerio,  goes  new  updated  lead  or  filling  in 
to  Santiago,  Chile,  as  chief  of  tabulation  here  and  there,  the 
bureau.  He  will  also  be  in  compliments  on  “a  job  well 
charge  of  administrative  mat-  done”  provided  both  services 
ters  in  Ecuador,  Peru  and  with  good  promotion  copy  for 
Bolivia.  Mr.  Stone,  42,  went  to  themselves. 

Rio  a  year  ago  after  foreign  The  AP  Log  was  filled  with 
service  in  Tokyo,  Cairo  and  personal  messages  from  editors 
Frankfurt.  He  succeeds  Carlos  on  the  firing  line  and  UPI’s 
Berry,  a  long-time  Santiago  general  news  manager,  Earl 
correspondent,  who  died  last  Johnson,  reported  an  equally 
month.  large  collection  of  congratu- 

Sam  Summerlin,  30,  chief  of  latory  notes, 
bureau  in  Buenos  Aires,  adds  UPI’s  post-election  staff 

Uruguay  and  Paraguay  to  his  meeting,  there  was  discussion 
administrative  duties  for  Ar-  of  whether  AP  efforts  to  en- 
gentina.  Mr.  Summerlin  has  f^yce  member  obligations  had 
been  in  Buenos  Aires  since  1955.  interfered  seriously  with  UPI’s 
Fred  Strozier,  49,  South  election  service. 

American  manager  based  in  Rio, 

will  take  over  direction  of  the  UPI  loses  Stringers 

Rio  bureau  in  addition  to  his  Johnson  said  in  his  letter 

other  duties.  ^  telegraph  editors  that  AP's 

Richard  G.  Massock,  68,  ex-  “drive”  did  not  cause  UPI  any 
ecutive  representative  who  has  trouble  but  the  latter’s  bulge 
been  in  foreign  service  for  the  jjot  as  large  as  before  in 

AP  since  1932,  including  Latin  gome  areas.  AP  used  more  tab- 
American  posts  in  Mexico,  Co-  uiation  wires  than  in  previoui 
lombia  and  Guatemala,  trans-  years  he  said 
fers  his  headquarters  to  Car- 

acas,  Venezuela^  opposition’s  pressure  on 

subscribers  to  withhold  returns 

Switch  from  Offset 

resign  on  the  eve  of  the  ele^ 
Southampton,  Pa.  tion,  and  this  required  alternate 
Eight  weeks  old,  the  South-  arrangements  but  did  not  affect 
ampton  Star  has  converted  from  the  results, 
offset-printed  tabloid  to  stand-  An  AP  spokesman,  comment- 
ard  eight-column  format  on  let-  ing  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  note  to  ei- 
terpress.  Editor-Publisher  Franz  itors,  said  AP  had  reminded  its 
J.  Serdahely  says  this  is  the  regular  members  of  their  con- 
first  paid-circulation  weekly  tractual  obligations  and  asked 
Southampton  has  had.  particularly  that  its  election  re- 

turns  be  safeguarded  again* 
falling  into  unauthorized  hands. 
• 

GESTS:  Journalism  Booklet 

Gainesville,  Fla- 
Florida  high  school  students 

mail  received  a  booklet,  “Yoig 

Career  on  Florida  Newspapers  , 
published  by  the  Florida  Daily 
id  Delay,  Mail  Press  Association.  Prof.  John 

Paul  Jones  of  the  University  of 
,  II  ,.  Florida  school  of  joumali^ 

IPS  at  all  times.  compiled  the  booklet.  It  di^ 

cusses  jobs  and  pay  rates  and 
career  opportunities.  “It  will 
ages  correctly.  help  to  persuade  more  young 

people  to  become  interested  m 
the  journalism  field,”  Mr.  Jones 
_  said. 
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THE  1959  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  IS  ALL  NEW! 


N«w  bandy  sh«  —  SVi”  x  1 1”  overall  page  size. 
7H'’xlO*/b''  type  page  size. 

Nnw  affractive  format — four-column  page  throughout; 
printed  by  letterpress  instead  of  photo-offset. 

Mow  roadablo  foyent — clear,  modem  typography. 

Now  oa$Y‘to-ato  sncflon — all  newspaper  personnel,  de¬ 
partmental  editors  and  other  newspaper  information 
in  one  new  section,  in  single-column,  tabular  form. 

Now  ap-to-tho-mluato  Information — completely  new  and 
revised  data  on  newspapers  and  personnel. 

Nnw  advertising  pofnntlal — 100%  paid  circulation 
among  the  people  you  want  to  reach. 

.  .  .  plus  all  the  information-packed  sections  that 
have  made  the  YEAR  BOOK  the  indispensable 
“Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry." 

IP  YOU'RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  . 

media  men  at  the  top  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers 
will  look  for  information  about  your  newspaper  all  year 
long  in  the  .  .  . 

NEW  combined  newspaper  personnel  and  special  data  secKon. 


IF  YOU'RE  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

one  of  these  sections  will  provide  a  12-month,  sales- 
powered  setting  for  your  advertising  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Representatives 
Mechanical  Equipment 
Equipment  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
Mat  Service  Directory 
Feature  and  News  Syndicates 

Whichever  side  of  the  selling  street  you’re  walking,  the 
1959  YEAR  BOOK  will  give  authority  to  your  story, 
keep  it  at  the  buyer’s  fingertips  all  through  the  busy 
year.  Reserve  your  space  today. 

Advertising  Ratos:  Page,  $510.00;  half-page,  $290.00; 
one-third  page,  $219.52;  quarter-page,  $165.00;  or  con¬ 
tract  rates  apply. 


1959  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

YEAR  BOOK 


Published  February  28,  1959 

E)eadline  for  advertising  copy:  January  9  for  the  new, 
combined  newspaper  personnel  and  special  data  section; 
January  16  for  balance  of  issue. 
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PM  EDinONS  FOR  5  DAYS 


Switch  to  Saturday 


Morning  Is 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Aruxgtox,  Va. 

The  NorHiern  Virginia  Sun 
has  switched  from  a  six-day 
afternoon  paper  to  five  evening 
and  a  Saturday  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  The  results  from  every 
standpoint  have  been  gratifying, 
beamed  Publisher  Clayton  Frit- 
chey  as  he  discussed  the  “why” 
and  the  “how”  of  the  innova¬ 
tion. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  be  the 
pioneei*s  on  this  but  we  had  no 
choice,”  said  the  publisher,  am¬ 
plifying:  “We  found  six-day 
afternoon  dailies  that  had 
dropped  their  Saturday  paper 
altogether;  we  found  some  that 
had  dropped  the  Saturday  paper 
and  replaced  it  with  a  Sunday 
edition;  but  we  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  afternoon  dailies  that 
had  converted  themselves  into 
a  morning  paper  on  Saturday 
only.  Maybe  our  experience  will 
be  of  some  help  to  other  after¬ 
noon  dailies  which  find  their 
Saturday  papers  more  or  less  a 
financial  loss,  and  sometimes  a 
circulation  loss  as  well.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  the  past 
two  years,  Saturday  a.m.  and 
p.m.  editions  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Peoria,  Ill.  and  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  have  been  combined 
and  published  mornings.) 

Advertising  Advantage 

The  advertising  department 
of  the  Northern  Virginian  Sun 
w’as  enthusiastic  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Saturday  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  shopping  day  in  the  big  su¬ 
burbs  and  it  was  foreseen  that 
advantage  could  be  taken  of 
this  economic  fact  if  a  system 
could  be  developed  insuring 
breakfast-time  distribution. 
Events  proved  that  promise  to 
be  correct. 

Before  the  changeover  took 
place,  Mr.  Fritchey  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  pondered  many  uncer¬ 
tainties,  chiefiy  these: 

1.  Would  the  readers  accept, 
and  come  to  like  so  radical  a 
switch  on  Saturdays? 

2.  How  w'ould  the  600  carrier 
boys  take  to  the  idea?  And  the 
district  and  delivery  men? 

.3.  Could  mechanical  and  over¬ 
time  problems  posed  by  the 
change  be  overcome? 

4.  Could  news  and  editorial 
difficulties  be  adjusted? 

The  circulation  manager  fore¬ 
saw  some  transitional  difficulties 


Bonanza 


but  “guessed”  the  carriers 
would  like  it  because  it  would 
give  them  Saturday  afternoons 
free,  and  create  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  weekly  collec¬ 
tions.  District  managers  were 
happy  about  it:  it  gave  them 
time  to  mop  up  their  jobs  on 
Saturday,  then  take  the  weekend 
off. 

Shop  Hours  Spread 

The  greatest  complications 
were  mechanical  but  even  those 
were  fairly  easily  resolved.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  the  Sun  has  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  day  shift  running  from 
7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  a  night 
shift  from  6  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  'The 
Saturday  day  shift  has  been 
eliminated  and  this  has  enabled 
the  newspaper  to  spread  print¬ 
ers’  hours  over  the  other  days 
of  the  week  in  a  more  efficient, 
less  costly  way.  The  Saturday 
morning  edition  is  set  by 
strengthening  the  composing 
room  shifts  Friday.  Since  the 
Saturday  paper  has  become  a 
week-end  edition,  filled  with 
feature  material,  much  of  it  can 
be  set  earlier  on  Friday;  every¬ 
body  in  the  composing  room  has 
the  week-end  off  and  this  goes 
also  for  the  engraving  and  press 
rooms.  And  they  all  say  they 
like  the  arrangement.  The  press¬ 
men  start  working  at  about  1 
a.m.  Saturday,  press  run  begins 
at  5:30  a.m.,  with  replates  for 
late  news  breaks. 

Most  of  the  editorial  problems 
were  overcome  by  featurizing 
the  Saturday  edition  as  much  as 
possible.  The  5:30  a.m.  start 
gives  a  spot  news  advantage 
over  the  metropolitan  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  with  which  the  Sun 
competes  directly;  in  turn,  of 
course,  the  metropolitans  have 
an  afternoon  advantage  on 
Saturdays.  Wire  copy  has  been 
almost  totally  eliminated  from 
the  Sun. 

In  the  course  of  changing  the 
Saturday  editorial  formula,  a 
separate  tabloid-show  section 
has  been  developed  as  an  insert. 
This  is  similar  to  the  special 
sections  appearing  in  most  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

Better  Than  Planned 

Mr.  Fritchey  summarized: 

“Now,  with  some  weeks  of 
actual  experience  to  go  on,  I 
can  report  that  all  of  our  hopes. 


GREAT-SREAT-SREAT-grandson  Peter  Hoe  Wilcox,  18-year-old 
descendant  of  Robert  Hoe,  who  founded  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in  1805,  loob 
on  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Hoe  Wilcox,  as  Joseph  L.  Auer  (loft), 
Hoe  president,  describes  part  of  a  press  being  assembled  at  the  Broiu 
plant  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


and  none  of  our  fears,  have  been 
realized.  It’s  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  everything  went 
even  better  than  planned.  The 
readers  took  the  new  edition  at 
once.  We  received  no  complaints, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  ‘stop’ 
recorded.  We  found  that  many  of 
the  subscribers  who  go  away  for 
weekends  were  delighted  to  get 
their  local  paper  before  taking 
off.  We  also  found  that  subscrip- 
ers  who  ordinarily  barely  scan 
a  Saturday  aftemoon  paper, 
were  reading  the  early  Satur¬ 
day  edition  much  more 
thoroughly.  We  concentrate  on 
home  delivery,  but  even  the 
Saturday  street  sales  went  up 
sharply.” 

The  best  news  to  come  out  of 
the  switch  relates  to  adver¬ 
tising.  Saturday  linage  has 
doubled.  Last  Saturday  was 
even  more  than  that.  The  TV 
tabloid  section  began  with  eight 
pages  and  went  to  12  pages 
within  two  weeks.  It  is  being 
dummied  now'  for  16  pages  and 
that  will  be  achieved  very  soon. 
Copy  for  this  section  is  set 
early  in  the  w'eek  and  Thursday 
is  make-up  day,  relieving  the 
Friday  work  load. 

The  Saturday  edition  has 
brought  into  use  a  Friday-Satur- 
day  combination  ad  rate  which 
realtors  and  automobile  dealers, 
especially,  welcomed. 

Same  on  Holidays 

The  response  to  a  Saturday 
morning  edition  has  encouraged 
the  Sun  to  do  the  same  thing  on 
holidays.  A  morning  edition  will 
be  published  on  Thanksgiving 
Day;  in  fact  this  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  as  a  Christmas  kick-off 
edition  and  already  (more  than 


one  full  month  in  advance)  the 
Sun  has  sold  more  linage  than 
in  any  previous  holiday  paper. 

Since  Publisher  Fritchey  took 
over  last  year,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  increased  its  read¬ 
ership  from  8,000  to  20,000,  a 
gain  of  150  per  cent  which  may 
mark  the  fastest  grow’th  in  the 
country.  Advertising  volume  has 
tripled.  Subscribers  include 
many  Members  of  Congress  who 
reside  in  the  circulating  area, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Capitol. 

The  rapid  growth  has  brought 
on  some  production  problems. 
These  have  been  met  by  acquir¬ 
ing  an  adjoining  building  which 
doubled  original  space.  A  new 
Daw-etch  engraving  plant  has 
been  installed  in  the  new  space 
and  a  96-page  press  w’ill  be  put 
in  place  early  next  year. 

• 

Newspapers  Win 
City  Charter  Study 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  combined  power  of  secu¬ 
lar  and  church  new'spapers 
played  a  role  in  pereuading 
voters  of  Erie,  to  approve  a 
charter  commission  and  plan  to 
study  Erie’s  government  with  a 
view  to  a  change. 

The  Times-News  carried  edi¬ 
torials  booming  the  proposed 
charter  study,  and  daily  articles 
to  win  support  of  the  electorate- 
Catholic  and  Protestant  paper* 
gave  strong  endorsement  to  the 
plan. 

City  Council  at  first  refused 
to  place  the  charter  study  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  ballot,  but  pressure 
from  the  newspapers  and  the 
Citizens  committee  reversed  the 
councilmanic  stand  and  brought 
the  issue  before  the  electorate. 
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level;  and  14  (23%)  will  still  be 
•t  a  rate  below  their  ’57  outlays. 

Inereases  Planned 

In  reporting  on  companies 
planning  increased  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  for  next  year,  Mr.  West 
revealed : 

Fifty  four  manufacturers  of 
consumer  durable  goods  reported 
on  their  expenditures  for  1958. 
Of  these,  27  decreased  spending 
in  ’58  compared  to  ’57.  However, 
28,  or  more  than  half  of  these 
companies,  plan  to  increase 
their  spending  in  1959. 

Fifty  six  manufacturers  of 
industrial  goods  reported  for  the 
year  ’58  and  of  these  25,  or 
45%,  had  reduced  their  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  that 
year.  Mr.  West  said,  however, 
that  a  significant  gain  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  1959  when  57  indus¬ 
trial  companies  reporting  indi¬ 
cate  that  41  of  them,  or  72%, 
will  increase  ad  outlays. 

Manufacturers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  are  a  combination  of  both 
consumer  and  industrial  goods 
decreased  their  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  in  1958;  31  companies,  or 
36%,  of  the  85  reporting  indi¬ 
cated  cut  backs.  Plans  show, 
however,  that  47  companies,  or 
57%,  of  83  reporting,  will  in- 
I  crease  advertising  expenditures 
in  1959. 

Consumer  non-durables  show 
that  only  19  companies,  or  18%, 
of  104  respondents  decreased 
expenditures  in  1958.  Fifty  com¬ 
panies,  or  53%,  of  the  group 
increased  expenditures  in  1958, 
and  65  companies  (or  61%  of 
106  reporting)  plan  further  in¬ 
creases  for  1959. 

l.arKrst  Advertisers 

The  sui-vey  found  that  the 
largest  advertisers  increased 
their  spending  in  1958.  Seventy- 
seven  of  them  in  an  expenditure 
group  from  $5,000,000  to  over 
$15,000,000  reported.  Of  these 
44,  or  57%,  increased  their  ad- 
I  vertising  and  pixymotional  ef¬ 
forts  in  1958. 

In  the  group  spending  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  47  ad¬ 
vertisers,  or  40%,  of  the  118 
reporting,  increased  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  a  third  group,  spend¬ 
ing  from  less  than  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000,  42  advertisers,  or 
33%,  of  129  reporting  increased 
their  ad  outlays. 

This  last  group,  spending 
under  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
had  the  highest  rate  of  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  for  1959  and 
h^  made  significant  gains  above 
the  1958  cutbacks. 

Findings  based  on  replies 
from  sales  promotion  specialists 

editor  8c  publisher 


in  268  ANA  member  companies 
showed  that  advertisers  pretest 
and  evaluate  thedr  promotional 
materials  “infrequently  and  in¬ 
completely,’’  Horace  W.  Barry, 
merchandising  manager.  The 
Nestle  Co.,  reported  at  a  sales 
pi-omotion  workshop. 

He  presented  results  of  an 
ANA  Sales  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee  study  and  said  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  subcommittee,  which  had 
directed  the  survey,  made  seven 
conclusions.  In  some  cases  the 
conclusions  can  be  applied  to 
newspaper  promotion  materials: 

1)  There  is  need  for  more 
objective  research  in  pretesting 
and  evaluation  of  promotional 
materials ; 

2)  There  is  need  for  clearer 
determination  of  the  objectives 
of  each  promotional  item; 

3)  Better  advance  planning 
should  permit  more  pretesting; 

4)  In  the  appraisal  of  promo¬ 
tional  matertals,  there  is  too 
much  dependence  on  opinions  of 
relatively  unqualified  individ¬ 
uals; 

5)  Evaluation  of  promotional 
materials  could  be  improved, 
and  waste  reduced,  by  more 
thorough  first-hand  field  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  individuals  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  or  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partments  ; 

6)  Field  checks  should  cover 
manner  in  which  salesmen  carry 
and  store  display  material  and 
how  they  persuade  dealers  to 
put  it  to  actual  use;  and 

7)  Testing  has  important 
supplementary  value  in  pre¬ 
selling  both  sales  force  and 
trade,  and  in  giving  them  a 
feeling  of  participation. 

• 

H.  E.  Bradley  Dies; 
Scranton  Ad  Manager 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Humphrey  E.  Bradley,  71, 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Scranton  Times  for  more  than 
22  years  and  a  Times  employee 
for  48  years,  died  Tuesday,  Nov. 
11.  Mr.  Bradley  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  alx)ut  a  year.  His 
father,  the  late  John  E.  Bradley, 
was  the  first  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times  and  for  years 
sei-ved  as  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

• 

Cliff  side  Photos 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Inching  close  to  Yosemite 
Valley’s  walls  in  a  light  plane, 
Russ  Reed,  Oakland  Tribune 
photographer,  snapped  two  of 
the  thi-ee-man  team  inching  up 
the  sheer  side  of  El  Capitan.  A 
photo  taken  from  some  150  feet 
was  reproduced  in  four  columns 
on  the  Tribune’s  page  one  and 
was  copyrighted.  Pilot  Warren 
Boggess  made  40  passes. 
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lems.  He  added,  “any  agency 
that  is  not  making  a  reasonable 
profit  is  in  a  very  poor  posi¬ 
tion  to  deliver  the  client’s 
money’s  worth  in  the  main 
package  —  creative  thinking.’’ 

At  a  press  conference,  Paul 
B.  West,  ANA  president,  said 
the  session  had  resulted  in  “end¬ 
ing  the  controversial  aspects” 
of  the  advertiser-agency  rela¬ 
tions  issues. 

ANA  member  I'eaction  to  Mr. 
Danforth’s  address  was  mixed. 
Some  felt  it  was  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  the  agencies’  problems 
and  should  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  burying  the  hachet ;  others 
weren’t  impressed.  As  one  mem¬ 
ber  said,  “I’ve  got  my  own  prob¬ 
lems  the  agencies  have  theirs. 
In  effect,  Danforth  was  telling 
me  as  an  advertiser  that  if  I 
don’t  spend  an  additional  10  per 
cent  each  year  over  the  previous 
year,  agencies  can’t  break  even.” 

Stress  on  Brands 

ANA  member  concern  over 
difficulties  in  keeping  advertised 
brands  healthy  and  profitable 
during  the  yeara  ahead  was 
voiced  by  J.  0.  Peckham,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  A.  C.  Niel¬ 
sen  Co.,  who  noted  that  a  trend 
toward  larger  retail  outlets  is 
providing  a  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  non-advertised  brands. 

By  means  of  charts  Mr.  Peck- 
ham  demonstrated  that  despite 
the  trend,  the  consumer  con¬ 
tinues  to  favor  advertised  brands 
by  three  to  one,  that  the  con¬ 
sumers’  opinion  of  advertised 
brands  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
that  there  are  many  specific 
actions  advertisers  can  take  to 
stop  this  trend  toward  non- 
advertised  brands. 

Among  11  actions  suggested 
was  a  w'arning  to  advertisers  not 
to  introduce  a  new  brand  with¬ 
out  setting  up  a  substantial 
advertising  and  promotional 
budget  capable  of  providing  sus¬ 
tained  consistent  support  over 
a  two  to  three-year  period. 

“Do  plan  your  advertising 
campaigns  for  a  new  pioduct 
on  the  basis  of  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  over  the 
year  at  least  equal  to  the  share 
of  market  you  expect  to  attain 
at  the  end  of  the  year,”  Mr. 
Peckham  .said. 

.Substantial  Budget  Urged 

As  an  example,  he  said  if  an 
advertiser  is  shooting  for  10% 
of  the  market  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  should  budget  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  10%  of  the 


total  advertising  expenditures  of 
all  competing  brands  over  the 
entire  year. 

“Try  to  secure  an  additional 
budget  to  get  consumer  sales 
established  early,  especially  on 
repeat  items,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Peckham  also  cautioned 
against  allowing  brand  ad  sup¬ 
port  to  decline  relative  to  that 
of  the  product  classification  in 
which  an  advertiser  competes. 
He  said  that  one  Nielsen  study 
showed'  that  one-third  of  the 
brands  losing  leadership  over  a 
10-year  period  allow^  their 
share  of  advertising  to  assume 
levels  well  below  share  of  sales. 

“Maintain  your  share  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  levels  equal  to  or 
greater  than  your  share  of  sales, 
and  do  so  consistently,”  Mr. 
Peckham  said. 

Radio- TV  Outlook 

George  Abrams,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising,  Revlon, 
Inc.,  forecast  that  advertisers 
will  spend  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  TV  in  1959,  of  which 
approximately  400  million  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  in  spot  TV,  800 
million  dollars  in  network  TV, 
and  300  million  dollars  in  local 
TV  advertising.  Mr.  Abrams 
predicted  that  network  radio 
will  soar  to  some  70  million 
dollars  in  1959. 

“I  predict,”  he  continued, 
“that  advertisers  are  going  to 
learn  more  about  the  medium  of 
broadcasting  during  this  coming 
year — from  a  research  stand¬ 
point.  .  .  .  There  are  some  im¬ 
portant  new  research  trends  in 
the  making,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  a  clearer 
understanding  of  broadcasting’s 
role  in  selling  the  advertised 
brand.” 

In  a  general  review  of  TV 
Mr.  Abrams  noted  that  daj.'time 
programming  is  “obviously 
busting  through  with  the  same 
force  which  ma<le  daytime  radio 
important  to  advertisers.”  He 
said  the  pattern  is  being  set 
today  with  three  basic  types  of 
shows — the  soap  opera,  the  re¬ 
laxed  personality,  and  children’s 
programs,  and  added  that  this 
“trinity”  represents  the  “strong 
supports  of  a  fast-growing  day¬ 
time  TV  operation.” 

Looking  ahead  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  growth,  Mr.  Abrams 
pointed  to  the  news  area  in  TV 
“where  great  strides  can  be 
made  with  programming  imag¬ 
ination  and  better  budgeting.” 

“Think  of  the  dramatic  news 
programs  one  could  develop 
with  the  kind  of  funds  generally 
allocated  to  a  prime  evening 
show,”  he  said.  “With  such 
money,  the  use  of  more  remote 
broadcasting,  with  on-the-scene 
coverage  of  important  events, 
would  be  commonplace.” 
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with,  the  man  must  be  an  all- 
around  good  newspaper  man, 
certainly  a  cut  or  two  above  the 
average  reporter  and  writer,” 
Mr.  Mahar  explained.  "His 
hardest  job  might  be  in  chang¬ 
ing  his  news  values.  What  would 
be  a  front  page  story  in  his 
home  city  might  be  only  a  short 
in  a  New  York  pai)er. 

“Many  phases  of  a  story  deal¬ 
ing  with  human  emotions  played 
up  in  a  New  York  paper  might 
be  overlooked  in  a  smaller  city. 
We  have  an  accepted  axiom  in 
this  business  that  names  make 
news — the  bigger  the  name,  the 
bigger  the  news. 

“Well,  in  New  York  there  are 
more  big  names. 

“New  York  is  the  top  news¬ 
paper  town  in  the  country — if 
not  in  the  world.  If  a  reporter 
in  a  smaller  city  wants  to  get  a 
job  in  the  big  town,  by  all  means 
he  should  try.  The  business 
here  can  use  young,  purposeful 
men  with  ability,  ingenuity, 
initiative  and  tenacity.” 

Young  Eddie  Mahar,  son  of  an 
Albany  police  captain,  started 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  now 
extinct  Albany  Argus,  in  its 
heyday  a  widely  read  and  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper.  He  served 
with  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  World 
War  I.  From  then  until  he 
joined  the  Joumal-American  in 
1929,  he  was  a  top  reporter  and 
later  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
XJnion. 

His  first  big  assignment  as 
an  Argus  cub  in  1917  was  the 
wreck  of  a  main  line  N.Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  train  near  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Train  Wreck 

“On  that  big  story  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of 
the  finest  lessons  a  reporter  can 
learn,”  Mr.  Mahar  recalled. 
“That  is,  to  get  your  story,  if 
you  can,  from  someone  who  saw 
it  happen. 

“When  I  arrived  at  the  scene 
about  1  o’clock  on  that  cool, 
spring  morning  I  saw  bodies 
laid  in  a  row  alongside  the 
wi’eckage.  I  thought  I’d  get 
sick,  then  and  there.  I  got  to 
the  sheriff  who  admitted  he 
knew  little  about  the  wreck.  He 
pointed  to  a  fellow  sitting  on 
the  ground  nearby. 

“He  saw  it — ^talk  with  him,” 
he  said,  gruffly,  over  the  din  of 
the  wreck  crews. 

“Though  wide-eyed  with 
shock,  the  fellow,  a  young 
farmer,  told  me  how  he  had  seen 
a  freight  pull  out  of  a  siding 
onto  the  main  tracks  right  in 
front  of  a  speeding  passenger 


train.  I  took  notes  as  fast  as 
he  talked. 

“Finished  with  him,  I  counted 
the  bodies  and  streaked  off  to  a 
telephone,  a  half  mile  away.  I 
had  been  sent  to  the  scene 
merely  to  preempt  a  telephone 
and  hold  the  line  open  for  the 
star  reporters  coming  later. 

“I  called  the  office  and  gave 
the  city  editor  the  farmer’s  eye¬ 
witness  story  and  the  count  of 
the  dead.  Without  knowing  it,  I 
had  given  the  paper  a  good 
story  for  an  ‘extra,’ 

“Since  then  I  have  always 
stressed  the  importance  of 
getting  the  story  from  some¬ 
one  who  saw  it  happen — ^not 
second-hand  from  a  policeman 
or  an  ambulance  driver.” 

Murder  Confession 

The  enterprising  Albany  re¬ 
porter  once  got  a  murder  con¬ 
fession  through  a  ruse.  A  man 
suspected  of  killing  his  wife  was 
held  in  a  station  house.  The 
case  had  attracted  wide  in¬ 
terest.  It  seemed  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  the  defense  attorney 
were  cousins — both  had  the 
same  name — Delaney.  With  his 
Times-Union  city  editor,  Wilson 
Sullivan,  now  an  Albany  real 
estate  broker,  young  Mahar 
broached  the  desk  lieutenant 
and  told  him  they  “had  Mr.  De¬ 
laney’s  permission”  to  talk  with 
the  prisoner. 

To  prove  it,  Mr.  Mahar  went 
to  a  telephone,  called  Delaney 
the  defense  attorney,  whom  they 
had  indeed  contacted  previously, 
and  the  desk  lieutenant  hea^ 
him  say  it  was  okay  for  the 
interview. 

“When  Mr.  Delaney,  the 
prosecutor,  read  the  confession 
story  in  the  paper  the  next 
morning,  he  almost  blew  up,” 
Mr.  Mahar  chuckled. 

“All  the  ingenuity  a  reporter 
can  summon  should  be  used  in 
getting  the  story,”  he  observed 
in  recalling  some  of  his  own 
interesting  exploits. 

In  a  holdup  murder  trial  in¬ 
volving  two  defendants,  the 
judge  announced  he  would  lock 
the  courtroom  for  five  minutes 
before  the  jury  returned  its  ver¬ 
dict  and  for  10  minutes  after¬ 
wards. 

“He  was  a  stickler  for  de¬ 
corum,”  Mr.  Mahar  explained. 
“The  case  had  provoked  wide 
interest  and  circulation  had  in¬ 
creased  during  the  trial.  The 
Times-Union  planned  to  issue 
an  ‘extra’  to  catch  the  night 
crowds,  but  the  15-minute  news¬ 
less  hiatus  posed  a  problem.” 

Mr.  Mahar  equipped  a  re¬ 
porter  inside  the  courtroom  with 
a  series  of  four  numbered 
cards.  Another  reporter  was 
stationed  in  an  ante-room  from 
where  he  could  observe  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  courtroom 


through  a  small,  diamond-  as  the  greatest  criminal  of  oar 
shaped  window.  He  saw  the  time,”  Mr.  Mahar  mused.  “AD 
inside  reporter  raise  the  sign  others  are  insignificant  when 
which  indicated  one  acquittal  you  consider  the  awful  scope  of 
and  one  first  degree  murder  Hauptmann’s  crime — the  daring 
conviction.  He  flashed  the  ver-  planning,  the  cruel,  mercilesj 
diet  to  the  office  over  an  open  imagination  used  to  kidnap  the 
phone.  child  of  one  of  the  country’i 


phone.  child  of  one  of  the  country’i 

most  prominent  couples.” 

Early  Extra  ^ 

“We  used  the  gimmick  of  Joumal-American  in  1929  he 
moulding  four  Page  I’s  and  was  assigned  to  the  Harlem, 
when  the  verdict  came  in  the  Bronx  staff  which  worked  un- 
fiash  page  went  on  the  press,  der  the  editorship  of  Jim  O’Con- 
A  motorcycle  carrier  sped  the  nor,  now  head  of  the  Journal- 
first  papers  to  the  courthouse.  American’s  theatrical  depart- 
When  the  judge  came  off  the  ment.  One  day  he  was  as- 
bench,  he  was  handed  the  Times-  signed  by  his  main  desk  to  a 
Union  ‘extra.’  murder  and  suicide  involving 

“We  had  used  his  unreason-  prominent  New  York  people  in 
able  delay  to  beat  the  opposi-  a  cottage  near  Poughkeepsie, 
tion.  I  don’t  think  the  judge  N.  Y. 


ever  knew  how  it  was  done.  I 
know  I  didn’t  explain  to  him.” 


Mr.  Mahar  was  able  to  catch 
a  New  York  Central  train  at 


Mr.  Mahar  used  the  same  New  York’s  125th  St.  station 
method  years  later  (1933)  when  and  thus  got  the  jump  on  the 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  22-man  reporters  starting  from  down- 
staff  at  the  trial  of  Bruno  town.  Arriving  at  the  Dutchess 
Richard  Hauptmann  for  the  kid-  County  sheriff’s  office  he  as- 
nap-murder  of  the  Lindbergh  sembled  the  facts  quickly,  then 
baby.  He  had  Bill  Donoghue,  merely  asked  to  go  downstain 
later  Mayor  William  O’Dwyeris  to  the  lockup  where  the  only 
secretary,  now  owner  of  a  pub-  survivor  of  the  tragedy  was 
lie  relations  firm,  stationed  in  just  coming  out  of  an  alcoholic 
the  Flemington,  N.  J.,  court-  haze.  His  story  gave  his  paper 
room.  a  headline  “beat”  in  the  after- 

Bill  flashed  the  verdict  by  noon  editions.  But  there  was 
holding  a  sign  up  to  a  window  more  work  to  do. 
of  the  locked  courtroom.  It  was  Confronted  with  a  job  of 
picked  up  by  another  reporter  gg^tj^g  a  picture  of  the  girl 
across  the  street  in  a  second  murder  victim,  a  beautiful 
floor  window  and  froni  there  model,  Mr.  Mahar  found  the  cot- 
the  number  was  flashy  to  ^  ^here  the  shooting  oe- 
Eddie,  waiting  impatiently  be-  gu^red  had  been  locked  with  a 
side  a  direct  wire  telephone  in  coroner’s  seal,  pending  inquest 
the  Joumal-Amencan  s  office  -----  . 


Mr.  Mahar  went  to  the  office 


on  the  top  floor  of  the  court-  coroner,  a  medical  doc- 

house.  presented  himself  as  a  pa- 

“Sounds  pretty  involved,”  Mr.  tient,  told  the  physician  his 
Mahar  said,  “but  bear  in  mind  troubles,  all  of  which  concerned 
that  a  world-wide  news  agency  getting  into  the  murder  house, 
flashed  the  wrong  verdict.  Our  “The  doctor  told  me  I  made 
Mr.  Donoghue,  a  cracker  jack  such  a  case  and  appeared  so 
reporter,  had  the  right  one,  for  forlorn  that  he  had  to  do  some- 
sure.”  thing  to  stave  off  my  collapse. 

Mr.  Mahar  was  the  first  per-  So  he  gave  me  the  key  to  the 
son  to  interview  Hauptmann,  house. 

He  had  been  sentenced  to  death  “Near  midnight,  with  all  the 
and  Mahar  got  into  his  cell  be-  other  reporters  waiting  around 
fore  his  transfer  to  the  Trenton  the  court  house,  I  was  driven  to 
deathhouse.  He  tried  to  pin  the  house  with  my  photographer 
down  certain  unexplained  facets  in  the  coroner’s  car.  It  was 
of  the  case,  including  testimony  eerie,  but  I  was  dizzy  with  d^ 
that  hinted  he  had  an  accom-  light.” 
plice  when  the  ransom  was 

passed.  Ix>vene«t  Piclures 

“He  talked  glibly  about  in-  Mr.  Mahar  stripped  the  “love- 
consequential  things,  but  when  nest”  of  all  pictures  of  the  gW 
I  tried  to  nail  him  down  he  victim  while  the  photographer 
smiled  coolly  and  replied :  ‘To  took  pictures  all  over  the  place, 
ask  that  question,  Mr.  Mahar,  He  had  to  wake  up  nearby 
you  must  assume  I  was  there,  farmers  to  get  positive  identi- 
I  wasn’t,  of  course.’  fication  of  the  pictures  of  the 

Greatest  Criminal  was  their  neighbor  The 

photos  made  a  spectacular 
“I  have  talked  with  them  all  “beat.”  His  city  editor,  the  late 
in  the  last  30  years — Dutch  Amster  Spiro,  gave  him  a  $10® 
Schultz,  ‘Legs’  Diamond,  ‘Mad  bonus  and  promoted  him  to  the 
Dog’  Vincent  Coll,  Gerald  Chap-  main  staff  downtown, 
man — but  I  regain  Hauptmann  “To  my  everlasting  credit  I 
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can  say  here  that  I  split  the 
bonus  right  down  the  middle 
with  the  photog^rapher,”  Mr. 
Uahar  said. 

Under  the  same  city  editor, 
Mr.  Maher  investigated  labor 
racketeering  and  uncovered  a 
practice  where  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployers  and  foremen  forced 
union  workmen  to  return  part 
of  the  wages  paid  them  at  union 
scale  in  order  to  get  work  in  the 
depression  days  of  1931. 

“Where  the  scale  was  $11  a 
day — mostly  in  the  case  of  plas¬ 
terers  and  helpers — the  desper¬ 
ately  himgry  workman  would 
shape  up  for  a  job  with  three 
or  four  matches  in  his  hatband, 
signifying  that  he  would  work 
for  that  many  dollars  and  re¬ 
turn  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  union  scale,”  Mr.  Mahar 
explained.  “We  called  it  the 
‘Kickback  Racket’.” 

The  plight  of  the  victimized 
workmen  was  publicized  by 
Mahar’s  stories  and  a  score  of 
foremen  and  contractors  were 
prosecuted  in  the  courts.  Subse¬ 
quent  stories  told  of  rackets  in 
labor  unions  where  the  rank- 
and-file  members  were  victi¬ 
mized  and  for  the  first  time  the 
spotlight  was  focused  on  the 
criminals  responsible. 

FDR's  Death 

When  the  flash  came  over  the 
wires  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  died  in  1945  Mahar,  then 
assistant  city  editor,  was  the 
only  person  in  J-A  city  room. 
He  found  there  were  a  few  men 
still  in  the  composing  room  and 
the  press  room — it  was  at  5:46 
P-ro. — and  he  rushed  copyboys 
to  a  nearby  oasis  to  round  up 
some  stereotypers.  With  their 
help  replates  were  made  and 
within  minutes  the  Joumal- 
American  was  on  the  street, 
with  an  extra  that  sold  80,000 
copies. 

Mr.  Mahar  worked  with  re¬ 
porters  Guy  Richards  and  Mar¬ 
vin  Sleeper  in  nailing  down  a 
story  which  won  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  Page  One 
Award  and  the  top  news  award 
of  the  Society  of  Silurians.  'Their 
work  uncovered  the  story  of 
^its  made  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
by  Acting  Lieut-Gov.  Wicks  to 
Joey  Fay,  a  labor  extortioner. 

“A  few  stars  around  town 
were  working  on  this  story  but 
it  was  up  to  these  two,  slick  re¬ 
citers  to  nail  it  down  with 
documentary  proof,”  Mr.  Mahar 
t^lls.  “The  story  caused  a 
violent  upheaval  at  the  top  State 
echelon.” 

Information  concerning  a  di- 
voree  mill,  as  revealed  by  “the 
iinidentified  blond”  in  trumped 
up  and  prearranged  “raids,”  was 
turned  over  to  the  district  at¬ 
torney  whose  men  actually 
heard  the  blond’s  perjured  tes¬ 


timony  in  Supreme  Court  con¬ 
cerning  “raids”  which  never 
took  place  and  on  which  divorces 
were  granted.  Four  lawyers 
were  disbarred  and  an  investiga¬ 
tor  jailed.  The  stories  resulted 
in  reforms  in  presentation  of 
evidence  in  uncontested  divorce 
actions. 

Mr.  Mahar  helped  frame  the 
first  open  letter  published  in  the 
Journal- American  and  addressed 
to  New  York’s  “Mad  Bomber”. 
Along  with  Publisher  Seymour 
Berkson,  Managing  Editor  Sam 
H.  Day,  and  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein,  he 
took  part  in  the  cat-and-mouse 
exchange  of  letters  which 
played  such  a  big  part  in  the 
madman’s  apprehension. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Mahar  fully 
expected  the  “Mad  Bomber”  to 
walk  into  the  Journal- American 
office  and  he  had  signals  ar¬ 
ranged  to  alert  all  concerned, 
including  police,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  visit. 

Such  a  sensational  develop¬ 
ment  would  have  been  almost 
routine  in  the  career  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  newspaperman  —  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Mahar. 

• 

New  Jersey  Firm 
Buys  Another  Paper 

Union,  N.  J. 

Suburban  Publishing  Co.  has 
purchased  the  Spectator,  weekly 
newspaper  serving  Roselle  and 
Roselle  Park.  Principals  in  the 
firm,  which  also  publishes  the 
Union  Leader  and  Suburban 
Leader,  are  Sam  Howard  and 
Milton  Minz.  They  also  have  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Irvington  Herald 
and  Vailaburg  Leader. 

In  the  past  year  the  Union 
Leader  has  attained  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  9,101,  according  to 
the  publisher’s  statement.  It  was 
a  free  distribution  paper  prior 
to  October,  1957.  The  Spectator 
is  a  paid  circulation  paper. 

• 

‘We  Disagree’  Copy 
Placed  by  Employees 

San  Francisco 

A  five-column  advertisement 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
carried  the  message  of  union 
employees  of  the  newspaper  who 
disagreed  with  the  editorial  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  state  right-to- 
work  proposition. 

Scores  of  names  carried  in¬ 
cluded  stereotypers,  pressmen, 
delivery  truck  drivers,  printers, 
guild  members  and  mailers. 

A  similar  use  of  advertising 
in  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
was  reported  by  guildmen  there. 
The  right-to-work  proposition 
was  defeated. 
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Williams  Megnin 

Prizes  Awarded 
For  Road  Articles 

Verne  0.  Williams  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  has  won 
first  place,  a  personal  award  of 
$1500,  in  the  daily  newspaper 
category  of  this  year’s  Ted  V. 
Rodgers  Journalism  Awards.  He 
also  has  the  privilege  of  desig¬ 
nating  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  as  recipient  of  a  gift  of 
$500. 

Last  year’s  winners,  serving 
as  judges  of  entries  in  the  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  Trail- 
mobile,  Inc.,  singled  out  a  series 
of  articles  which  Mr.  Williams 
wrote  on  Miami’s  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  solution. 

Second  prize  of  $700  was 
voted  to  George  Beveridge, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  for  a 
series,  “City  of  Tomorrow”,  and 
third  prize  of  $300  to  Wilson 
Hirschfeld,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  for  stories  about 
highway  problems. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper  com¬ 
petition,  first  prize  of  $1500  and 
a  gift  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  was  awarded  to  F.  L. 
Megnin,  Dove  Creek  (Colo.) 
Press.  Second  prize  went  to 

C.  D.  Elling,  Gamer  (Iowa) 
Leader,  and  third  prize  to  John 

D.  Seater  Jr.,  Globe  (Ariz.) 
Record. 

• 

Ford  Scholarship 
Winners  Selected 

Four  college  scholarships 
worth  $13,000  were  announced 
by  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  teenage  press  con¬ 
ference  held  in  connection  with 
a  preview  of  1959  model  Ford 
cars  here. 

Top  award  of  a  four-year 
scholarship  worth  $8,000  went 
to  Allen  Terry  Kouns,  16,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 

Other  winners  and  their  spon¬ 
soring  newspapers  were: 

Charles  Wheeler,  17,  Joliet, 
Ill.,  $2,500,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Morton  Fleischner,  17,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  $1,500,  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun;  Judy  N. 
Douthit,  16,  Miami,  Fla.,  $1,000, 
Miami  Herald;  David  H.  Savas- 
ten,  17,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
$800,  Youngstown  Vindicator. 


Mass  Picket 
Line  at  Daily 
Plant  Stopped 

Levittown,  Pa. 
A  permanent  injunction  against 
mass  picketing  by  striking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Local  71,  was 
granted  the  Courier-Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  on  Oct.  24  by  Judge 
Charles  Satterthwaite  of  the 
Bucks  County  Court. 

The  130  non-union  employees 
of  the  Courier-Times  are  work¬ 
ing  at  the  company’s  plant  near 
here,  and  there  have  been  no 
incidents,  according  to  Murray 
Hotchkiss,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Courier-Times.  The 
three  dailies  affected  are  being 
printed  and  delivered  without 
interruption. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Bristol  Courier,  the  Levittown 
(Pa.)  Times  and  the  Levittown 
(N.  J.)  Times,  which  began 
publication  last  month. 

*  «  * 

Weekly  for  New  Community 

The  Levittown  Herald,  a 
weekly,  has  been  launched  by 
Sleeper  Publications,  Inc., 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

A  Thursday  publication,  the 
first  issue  contained  44  pages 
and  was  sold  in  combination 
with  the  Mount  Holly  Herald. 
Levittown,  N.  J.  is  a  newly 
established  community  in  Bur¬ 
lington  County. 

Sleeper  Publications,  Inc.,  also 
publishes  the  New  Jersey 
Mirror,  founded  in  1818,  which 
serves  the  military  families  of 
Fort  Dix  and  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base. 

• 

Iron  Curtain  Press 
Services  in  Confab 

The  chiefs  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  of  12  Communist  countries 
met  in  Warsaw  recently  to  con¬ 
sider  “current  problems  of  the 
agencies’  activities  in  the  field 
of  information  and  coopera¬ 
tion  .  .  .  ,”  according  to  a  l^dio 
Warsaw  broadcast.  Represented 
were  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Com¬ 
munist  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
North  Korea,  Mongolia,  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  drawing  up  of  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  exchange  of  news 
and  pictorial  services,  assistance 
to  the  correspondents  of  these 
agencies  and  the  continuous  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  were 
among  the  subjects  under  con¬ 
sideration. 
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Total  Selling 
Rallies  Held  in 
122  Regions 

Newspapers  all  over  the 
country  were  to  participate  this 
weekend  in  probably  the  most 
massive  sales  mlly  ev’er  to  take 
place,  as  preparations  for  the 
“Total  Selling:”  pi-opram  for 
1959  (E&P,  Sept.  20)  neared 
a  climax. 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  122  regional 
“Total  Selling  Rallies”  were 
slated.  Most  of  them  were  to 
take  place  Sunday,  with  others 
scheduled  from  the  preceding 
Friday  into  next  week. 

Total  .\ltendance 

Total  attendance  at  the  rallies 
was  expected  to  be  as  high  as 
15,000  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  men,  with  anywhere 
from  50  to  300  participating  in 
individual  meetings. 

The  “Total  Selling”  pix)gi-am, 
spearheaded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  NAEA,  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  other  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  is  designed 
as  an  industrywide  program  to 
sell  newspapers  as  the  “One 
True  National  Advertising 
Medium.” 

Chairmen  of  the  various 
rallies  were  to  be  regional  cap¬ 
tains  and  “minute  men”  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  NAEA  for  each 


NEW  LINEUP— Ray  F.  Mack,  cir¬ 
culation  tnanager  since  '’42  is  Telegram  said  they  produced  cheaply  enoug 

wrshl’ntton'*'(’D.arD^'ly‘’Newt  I'eceived  newsprint  from  Cal-  co^ete  with  the  present 

(Scripps-Howard).  Hencil  R.  houn  at  an  established  rate  of  wood  market. 

Hockett  moves  up  to  Circulation  $17  a  ton  although  the  short  line  - 

manager;  Tom  Griffin  switches  rail  mileage  from  Calhoun  to  diicagO  Sun-Times 
from  general  advertising  manager  Dallas  is  28  miles  shorter  than  ^  ^  rk  •  ••  rkfT 

to  retail  manager;  Robert  Hart-  jg  Houston.  The  newspa-  lietroit  UltlCe 

mann,  from  food  rep  to  general  p^j.g  were  directly  Cn 


Dailies  Block 
Lower  Rate 
On  Newsprint 

Washington 

The  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mission  has  suspended  proposed 
rail  freight  reductions  on  news¬ 
print  traffic  in  the  South  pend¬ 
ing  public  hearings  and  investi¬ 
gation. 

Six  Texas  new'spapers  and  the 
Wateiways  Freight  Bureau  of 
Chicago  protested  the  selective 
rate  cut  to  $10.40  a  ton  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Bowaters  Mill  at 
Calhoun,  Tenn.,  was  discrimina- 
toiy  to  the  Port  of  Houston. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
Dallas  Mornmg  News  and  Fort 


Southern  Hardwood 
Newsprint  Tested 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Savannah  Evening 
Press  gave  a  test  run  to  labora¬ 
tory  rolls  of  a  new  type  of 
newsprint  made  from  southern 
hardwood.  The  paper  was 
manufactured  from  southern 
gum,  cottonwood  and  willow  in 
a  process  developed  by  the 
Herty  Foundation  Laboratory, 
at  the  request  of  the  Noralyn 
Paper  Co.  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  Belvin,  director  of 
the  Herty  Laboratory,  said 
the  paper  is  “brighter,  strong¬ 
er”  than  ordinary  newsprint 
and  is  expected  to  take  the 
ink  from  newspaper  presses 
with  less  smear.  He  said  the 
research  thus  far  indicates  the 
hardwood  newsprint  can  be 
produced  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  with  the  present  soft¬ 
wood  market. 


ad  manager. 

Utilities  Board  Bans 
Hearing  Room  Photos 

Newark,  N.  J. 
The  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  Commissioners 
has  included  in  its  codified  rules 


competitive  with  the  Houston 
newspaper's  and  by  being  com- 


Chicago 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  Chicago 
San-Times  is  opening  its  own 


polled  to  pay  a  higher  delivered  Detroit  advertising  office.  Jack 


price  for  newsprint  they  were 


Rosch,  who  has  been  in 


being  placed  at  a  serious  disad-  charge  of  all  national  automo- 


vantage. 


Olliers  Protesting 


Others  protesting  the  reduced  the  office. 


tive  advertising  for  the  Sun- 
Times  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 


3  Guild  Units 
Ratify  $7  Pact 

Three  New  York  newspaper 
guild  units  out  of  seven  this 
week  had  ratified  the  tentative 
two-year  conti'acts  agreed  upon 
individually  with  publishers  a 
week  ago.  Varying  in  particulars 
(E&P  Nov.  8,  pg.  9)  all  agree¬ 
ments  called  for  a  $7  a  week  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  $4  the  first  year 
and  $3  the  second. 

Ratifying  Nov.  6  was  the  New 
York  Post  unit.  The  Journal 
American  unit  ratified  Nov.  10 
and  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
Nov.  12.  The  News  unit  was 
meeting  Nov.  13;  Times,  Nov. 
18,  and  Herald  Tribune,  Nov.  24. 
• 

Newman  Heads  Staff 

Joseph  Newman  has  been 
transferred  from  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  was  Argentina  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  to  become 
chief  of  the  newspaper’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Nations. 


of  practice  a  provision  banning  j-ate  were  the  Waco  News  Tri-  For  many  years  the  Sun- 
photographers  from  the  hearing  bune  and  Times  Herald,  Austin  Times  has  been  represented  in 
room.  American  Statesman  and  Wichi-  Detroit  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- 

The  ban,  which  is  similar  to  ta  Falls  Times.  Walker  Company,  who  will  con- 

Canon  3.5,  becomes  effective  Jan.  water  carriers  objected  paper’s  representa- 

L  1959.  hecanse  the  proposed  Calhoun-  I*'"® 

Two  objections  to  inclusion  to-Houston  rail  rate  of  $10.40  Atlanta, 

of  the  rule  had  been  received  by  would  be  the  same  as  the  water  * 

the  board.  They  came  from  the  charge  and  this  would  result  in  Circulator  Named 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  ]oss  of  business  by  the  barge  By  Buffalo  News 
and  from  Herbert  Brucker,  operators. 

chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In-  m,  „  Ko  Buffalo 

formation  Committee  of  the  Calhoun  and  Houston  t) 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Davidson  as  circulation  mana- 

_ would  all  pay  higher  rail  news-  r  iu  d  /r  i  f 

Editors.  -  i  4.  ./  Vi  4  iirL-i  01  tne  Buffalo  Evening  Newt 

print  rates  than  Houston.  While  _ t,v 

•  -iriTi  iji  was  announced  this  weeK  uy 

newsprint  for  Houston  would  be  » _ _  tt  t>-  i.,.  _ 

NEA  Magazine  carried  at  52c  a  hundredweight  noirlnfl!,  Wn 


ta  Falls  Times.  Walker  Company,  who  will  con- 

The  water  carriers  objected  tinue  as  the  paper’s  repre^nta- 
because  the  proposed  Calhoun- 


Circulator  Named 
By  Buffalo  News 

Buffalo 

Appointment  of  Donald  D. 
Davidson  as  circulation  mana- 


NEA  Magazine 
Has  New  Editor 


IT  Tv,  r  Mr.  Davidson,  who  has  been 

that  for  the  towns  along  the  way  circulation  manager, 

would  be  87c.  _ .  i-,  m.. 


Chicago  • 

George  C.  Ebbert,  Chicago  Lectures  Attract 
newsman,  became  the  new  editor  o  >1  C  *  J 

of  the  National  Publisher  maga-  rlipilS  on  Saturday 
zine  last  week,  succeeding  Clin-  New  Bedi 

ton  W.  Loomis,  who  resigned  to  The  New  Bedford 


■  ^  will  succeed  Theodore  E.  Mas¬ 

sing.  As  suburban  and  country 
Attract  circulation  manager,  Mr.  Mas- 

n  Saturday  s*'’®  special  attention 

'  to  promotion  of  the  new  wcek- 

New  Bedford,  Mass,  edition  of  the  News, 
r  Bed/ord  Standard-  Davidson  joined  the  cir- 

arrang _ a  ^ries  o  culation  .staff  of  the  News  in 


ton  W.  Loomis,  who  resigned  to  The  New  Bedford  Standard-  ,,  T^  -j  •  •  j  xi.„ 

again  enter  the  newspaper  busi-  Times  has  arranged  a  series  of  in 

ness.  lectures  on  oceanography  and  fral  r.  is  JlVin 

Mr.  Ebbert,  former  copy-  the  fishing  industry.  Each  Sat-  service  and^  circulation 

reader  on  the  staff  of  New  urday  morning,  biologists  from  ,  ’ 

York’s  defunct  PM,  wrote  the  the  Woods  Hole  (Cape  Cod)  ^ 

inspirational  editorial,  “May  station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  r** 

Your  Light  Never  Be  Extin-  Wildlife  Service  talk  to  50  high  E.  A.  Westfall  Dies 
guished,”  which  was  reprinted  school  pupils,  who  pay  a  nomi-  Edw'ard  A.  We.stfall,  81,  for- 


in  a  total  of  388  dailies  and  nal  fee,  and  spend  their  “day  merly  publisher  of  the  Boston 
weeklies.  off”  in  the  classroom.  (Mass.)  American  and  Sunday 

The  Publisher  is  the  official  Originator  of  the  experiment  Advertiser  and  assi.stant  man- 


magazine  of  the  National  Edi-  was  J.  Richard  Early,  managing  ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 


torial  Association. 


editor  of  the  Standard-Times.  died  Nov.  9  in  New  York. 
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Judge  Fines 
VancouverSun 
For  Contempt 

Vancovver,  B.  C. 
The  Vancouver  Sun  and  its 
publisher,  Donald  Cromie,  each 
paid  fines  of  $2,500  imposed  by 
Mr.  Justice  .1.  0.  Wilson  for 
contempt  of  court  because  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sun  on  Aug.  11. 

The  story  dealt  with  the  trial 
of  former  British  Columbia 
Forests  Minister  Robert  Som¬ 
mers  in  a  bribery-conspiracy 
case.  Counsel  for  H.  Wilson 
Gray  and  Pacific  Coast  Serv¬ 
ices,  both  convicted  later  of 
bribery  and  conspiracy  charges, 
said  the  article  and  its  head¬ 
lines  tended  to  prejudice  a  fair 
trial. 

No  Bad  Failli 

The  jurist  said  he  accepted 
the  statement  of  the  Sun  that 
there  was  no  bad  faith  or  in¬ 
tent,  and  that  there  had  been 
legal  advice  before  publication 
of  the  material.  But  he  dis¬ 
agreed  with  that  advice. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  said; 

“The  general  level  of  report¬ 
ing  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  trial,  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  such  radio  reports  as  I  have 
heard,  including  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  has  been  of  a  high  level 
and  unobjectionable. 

"This  particular  incident,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  constitutes  a 
regrettable  aberration  from  that 
^andard,  because  this  headline 
is  offensive  and  does  constitute 
contempt  of  court. 

“I  say  that  for  a  newspaper 
to  assert  that  an  accused  man 
is  a  kingpin  in  a  bribe  case  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  has  reached  any 
verdict,  and  while  the  case  is 
still  before  the  court,  is  wrong, 
and  very  wrong. 

“The  consequences  of  such 
actions,  of  course,  are  unpre¬ 
dictable,  but  it  might  well  have 
led  to  a  new  trial.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Cromie,  and  whoever  else 
is  here  from  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
will  obsorb  and  remember  that. 
This  was  a  very  bad  thing  to 
have  done.” 


20, 000  on  Skates 

Approximately  20,000  boys 
and  girls,  under  18,  participated 
Cl,  Tenth  annual  Winged 
bkates  roller  racing  champion¬ 
ships,  .sjK>nsored  by  the  New 
ork  Journal- American  and 
•topartment  of  Parks,  Nov.  8, 
on  Central  Park  Mall. 

editor  sc  publisher 


Southam  Names 
2  As  Publishers 

Toronto 

The  Vancouver  Province  and 
Winnipeg  Tribune  get  new  pub¬ 
lishers  Jan.  1. 

The  Southam  Company  an¬ 
nounced  : 

Fred  S.  Auger,  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
since  1951,  becomes  publisher  of 
the  Province,  succeeding  A.  W. 
Moscai’ella  who  retires. 

Ross  Munro,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Province,  succeeds  Mr.  Auger  as 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Moscarella,  65,  has  had 
39  years’  service  on  Southam 
newspapers.  He  will  continue  as 
a  director  of  the  Southam  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  Pacific  Press 
Limited. 

Mr.  Auger,  51,  also  is  a  South¬ 
am  director.  Before  joining  the 
company  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  Limited  and,  earlier, 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
branch  of  McKim  Advertising 
Agency. 

Mr.  Munro,  45,  was  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  correspondent  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  World  War.  He 
joined  the  Southam  News  Serv¬ 
ices  in  1948. 


Four  Newsmen  Are 
Honore<l  by  Silurians 

Four  newsmen  were  honored 
with  medallions  and  citations 
for  their  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1958  by  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians,  New  York  organi¬ 
zation  of  veteran  new'spapennen, 
Nov.  10. 

Walter  MacDonald,  Neu-  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  award  for  an 
expose  of  {xaymll  padding  in 
Albany.  Joseph  E.  Evans,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  was  cited  for  an 
editorial  on  foreign  policy. 
Burris  Jenkins,  New  York 
Journal- American,  was  honored 
for  a  cartoon  on  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  school  integration  crisis. 
Ed  Peters,  Neiv  York  Daily 
Newe,  won  the  photography 
award. 


Judges  Named 

Trustees  of  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Awards  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  judges  for  the  1968 
competition:  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  Jack 
Foster,  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
Entry  deadline  is  Dec.  1. 

(or  November  15,  1958 


2  Groups  Hit 
Judge’s  Photo 
Ban  on  Street 


Atlanta 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  took  strong  issue 
with  a  ruling  issued  by  Fulton 
Superior  Court  Judge  Durwood 
Pye  in  which  he  extended  his 
jurisdiction  over  news  photog¬ 
raphers  into  public  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Atlanta  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  also  attacked 
the  ruling. 

The  GPA  committee,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  edict, 
termed  the  judge’s  order  a 
breach  of  precedent  by  an 
elected  official.  It  sees  the  stand 
he  has  taken  as  a  usurpation  of 
greater  authority  than  was 
granted  him  by  the  public  which 
placed  him  in  office. 

The  judge  had  ruled  that  no 
photographs  of  any  party  to 
any  trial  should  be  taken  in  the 
courthouse,  on  the  steps  or  ad¬ 
jacent  sidewalks  or  streets. 

The  GPA  said  its  challenge 
is  based  on  the  “long-established 
right  of  the  American  people 
to  expect  its  news  media  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  with  public  information, 
whether  that  be  in  the  form 
of  the  written  word,  by  way  of 
photographs  or  through  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  as  long  as 
the  fair  processes  of  the  courts 
are  not  impeded.”  The  state¬ 
ment  added: 

“Preservation  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedoms  of  Georgia’s 
residents  demands  that  this 
edict  be  challenged,  and  that 
the  press  of  Georgia  affirm  the 
public’s  right  to  full  informa¬ 


tion  for  all  media  and  access 
to  the  public’s  own  property.” 

The  SDX  committee  declared : 

“If  news  gathering  personnel 
do  not  have  reasonably  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  about  the  courts, 
then  citizens  will  have  limited 
information  about  the  courts 
and  their  activities.  And  citi¬ 
zens  have  a  right  to  know'  what 
their  courts  are  doing  and  what 
their  judges  are  doing  — 
through  ALL  the  media  of  com¬ 
munication.” 

Plymouth  Rook’s 
Office  Established 

Howard  D.  Brundage,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Plymouth  Rock  Publications, 
Inc.,  has  established  his  offices 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  building. 

Charles  H.  G.  Rees  has  re¬ 
signed  from  J.  W.  Whitney  Ckim- 
pany,  and  is  now  serving  as 
Mr.  Brundage’s  assistant.  The 
office  Mr.  Brundage  is  occupy¬ 
ing,  now  the  official  address  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  w'as  one  of  two 
formerly  used  by  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
editor,  who  is  continuing  to  use 
one  on  the  fifth  floor,  editorial 
department. 

Amba.ssador  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney  is  not  negotiating  for  any 
new’spaper  or  magazine  proper¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Brundage  declaimed  in 
denial  of  a  columnist’s  “tip” 
that  Mr.  Whitney  would  buy 
Newsweek  magazine. 

“They’re  just  guessing  and 
guessing  wrrong,”  Mr.  Brundage 
said. 

Brisliii’s  Man  Wins 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  foi-mer  INS 
Superintendent  of  Bureaus, 
handled  the  publicity  for  the 
successful  campaign  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congressman-elect  Donald 
J.  Irwin  in  the  traditionally- 
Republican  Fourth  Connecticut 
Di.strict  (Faii'field  County).  Mr. 
Irw'in,  a  long-shot  prospect  for 
election,  edged  home  the  winner 
by  about  4,500  votes. 


When  there  are  decisions  to  be  made  in  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  newspapers,  radio  or  television  stations, 
consult  the  nationwide  staff  of  Blackburn  &,  Company. 
Experience  insures  correct  quality  transactions. 


li?fadLrn  &  C 


ompan^ 


RADIO  —  TV  —  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Wathlngton  0.  C,  ORic* 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Haney 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
Washington  Building 
STerlmg  3-4341 
Southam  OtRco 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
Stanley  Whitaker 
Healey  Building 
Atlanta.  Georgia 
JAckson  5-1576 


MId-Watf  Office 
H.  W.  Cass:ll 
William  B.  Ryan 
333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Financial  6-6460 
West  Coast  Office 
Colin  M.  Selph 
California  Bank  Bldg. 
9441  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
CRestview  4-2770 
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Marcus  Cleared 
Of  Conspiracy 

Robert  I.  Marcus,  president 
of  Manhattan  Industrial  Con¬ 
tractors,  Inc.,  was  acquitted  of 
conspiracy  charges  in  Special 
Sessions  Court,  New  York,  on 
Nov.  6.  Three  justices  unani¬ 
mously  exonerated  him  from 
charges  made  by  a  competitor. 
(E&P,  Dec.  14,  1957,  page  34.) 

The  complaint  had  been  sworn 
to  by  Eli  Leff,  vicepresident  of 
Central  Industrial  Contracting 
Co.  He  alleged  Mr.  Marcus  of¬ 
fered  him  $100  to  disclose  the 
amount  bid  by  Central  for  a  job 
for  an  airplane  factory  involv¬ 
ing  nearly  a  half -million  dollars. 

Witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
included  Hary  Meyerson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cent^  Industrial  Con¬ 


tracting,  his  son,  Monroe  Meyer¬ 
son,  a  vicepresident  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  Sidney  Milgrim,  its 
treasurer  and  son-in-law  of  the 
elder  Meyerson. 

Manhattan  and  Central  do 
work  for  newspapers  usually 
involving  press  equipment  in¬ 
stallation.  Manhattan  also  does 
large-scale  industrial  moving 
and  installation. 

• 

Dies  at  Grid  Came 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Kenneth  F.  Taylor,  48,  mana¬ 
ger  of  general  advertising, 
Stockton  Record,  collapsed  and 
died  of  a  coronary  ailment  while 
attending  the  College  of  Pacific- 
San  Jose  State  football  grame 
here  Nov.  8.  Mr.  Taylor  began 
his  Record  career  as  a  carrier 
at  the  age  of  12. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Side 


THRIS:  (100,000  WEEKUES,  EACH 
in  different  north  central  state.  Give 
cash  available  flrst  letter.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY.  esUb- 
lished  1880.  Unopposed  in  county  seat 
of  7,600.  Grossing  $110,000.  Five  days 
a  week  with  a  weekly  and  commercial 
printing.  No  other  printing  plant  in 
two  counties.  Three-machine  plant. 
$25,000  down  will  handle.  Our  No. 
0316.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  dally 
anywhere  In  the  UTilted  States  see  ns 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28,  California 


Business  Opportunities 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

For  Publishing  Company,  or  Individ¬ 
ual  with  related  background,  to  ac¬ 
quire  foremost  publication  in  its  field; 
principals  only.  Box  4838,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

I’M  LOOKING  FOR  (1)  a  weekly  ptd>- 
lisher  who  wishes  semi-retirement  and 
would  like  a  young  man  to  take  over 
the  hard  work  .  .  .  and  would  give 
option  to  buy ;  (2)  or  a  man  who 
wishes  to  retire  and  would  sell  out¬ 
right  at  small  down  payment  if  he 
could  get  the  man  he  wanted:  (3)  or 
a  lease.  Top  references.  Box  4632, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


.  ^ 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPURS 

_ Composing  Room _ 

WE  MAY  BE  forced  to  increase  prie« 
soon — Buy  now  while  prices  are  losri 
'There’s  none  better  at  any  pries 
L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsitaper  Turthi 
$84.60  to  $97.60.  Write  for  literstore, 
L.  A  B.  Sales  Company,  Box  (M, 
Phones  27  or  96,  Elkin,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  EquipmtesU 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

Due  to  a  consolidation  and  moderaiia 
tion  program  we  have  the  followisi 
newspaper  equipment  for  sale: 

QUANTrry  description  prici 

1 — Proof  Pross-Vandercook 
No.  S2IAH.  Oompasing 
Room  Cylinder,  Seriad 
No.  74(0.  $1.$0«.N 

I — Etching  Machine  Chetnco 
Model  600,  Conventional 
Etcher,  220  Volt,  S 
Phase,  60  Cycle,  AC- 
Good  Condition.  $600.N 

1 — Master  Powder  Cabinet, 
front  opening  fiSH' 
wide,  complete  with  fan. 
etc. ;  220  volts,  single 
phase,  (0  cycle,  AC— 
Gi^  Condition.  $40.00 

1 —  Remelt  pot,  Ketnp  3  ton, 

gas,  2  element,  good  con¬ 
dition.  $260.00 

2 —  Band  Saws,  H.  B.  Rouse 
A  Co.,  Serial  No.  631 
with  motor,  220  Volts, 
Single  Phase,  60  Cycle, 
AC — Good  Condition. 

@$160.00 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 
SALES-PURCHASBS  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"Am-rica’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
16  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mi^.  'TO.  6-6864 
ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Um  RoHs  each  consecutive 

Insertien 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  SOc  per  line  EACH 
insertion;  3  times  R  55c;  2  •  60c: 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  (or  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendlni  lelf-addreticd  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  OepL 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  EACH  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20e 
for  Box  Service. 

01.00  SCRVICe  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wodaotdoy,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Timn 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIrios  Towor  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyoat  9-3052 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  propertiea 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  are  still 
booming.  We  specialize  in  newspaper 
properties  in  these  areas.  We  invite 
your  inquiries.  GABBERT  A  HAN¬ 
COCK,  3709B  Arlington  Ave.,  River- 

side,  California. _ 

SEVERAL  CHOICE  Southern  news¬ 
papers  available  now.  Full  details  to 
qualified  buyers.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  601  Ga,  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Atlanta.  Ga. _ 

dk  dk  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  A  Co..  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  (Talifomia, 


_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

Over  145  valuations  to  date. 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Comprehensive  reports  made. 
Many  have  been  made  by  mail. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY 

Plant  and  location  for  sale. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in  the  49th 
State.  Pioneer  Press.  Sitka,  Alaska. 

CALIFORNIA  weekly  in  growing  com¬ 
munity,  making  $30,000  after  pub¬ 
lisher’s  salary  and  depreciation  of 
$32,000.  Available  for  less  than  $100,- 
000  down.  W.  H.  Glover  (jo.,  721  E. 

Main  St.,  Ventura,  California. _ 

CENTURY-OLD  county-seat  weekly  in 
a  beautiful  Virginia  locale.  $30, 000- 
gross  bracket,  well  equipped,  profitable. 
Somewhere  near  $10,000  down.  Write 
fully,  please.  ’The  DIAL  Agency,  16 

Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich. _ 

EXCELLENT  Chart  Area  3  exclusive 
county  seat  weekly.  $20,000  cash  will 
handle.  Other  properties  requiring 
$3,000  to  $185,000  cash.  Publishers 
Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  weekly,  famous 
town,  grossing  $26,000,  fine  potential  ; 
also  New  York  State  quality  weekly, 
$70,000  gross ;  Oliver  Stalter,  (3ox- 
sackie.  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND.  Daily  and  Sunday 
Newspaper  established  1868.  Popula¬ 
tion  41,707,  circulation  10,487,  Income 
$360,000.  Our  No.  0288.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Class fied  Promotion 


BUILD  CLASSIFIED  LINEAGE 

and  better  serve  your  automotive  and 
real  estate  classified  display  adver¬ 
tisers  with  the  Miller  Service.  Lay¬ 
outs,  mats  and  copy  for  36  auto  ads 
each  month  plus  adaptations  for  real 
estate  display  and  classified  promo¬ 
tion.  Wide  or  narrow  column  mats 
supplied.  Used  by  160  papers  to  build 
lineage,  save  salesmen’s  time,  cut  art 
and  production  costs.  Cost  is  less  than 
a  salesman’s  car  allowance.  It  costs 
nothing  to  look,  we’ll  send  you  a 
clipping  book  and  full  information 
FREE.  MILLER  SERVICE.  221  W. 
67  St.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


_ Syndicates-Features _ 

EIXCLUSIVE  TV  column  from  heart 
of  industry.  Readership  proven  in 
more  than  100  papers.  Weekly,  iust 
$1.60.  Universal  Syndicate,  6274  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 

Rotaries — Tubulars 

Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-8744 
20  minutes  from  Nsw  York  CItjr 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TOUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Complete  Plants _ 


SBTVERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper 
Plants,  suitable  for  weeklies  or  small 
dailies.  Also  individual  pieces.  Write 
us  about  your  requirements.  Financing 
available.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  & 
MACHINERY  MART.  Inc.,  638  Ply¬ 
mouth  Ct..  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Composing  Room 


MAGAZINES 

WIDE,  72-channel  suitable  for  Model 
$3-86-86; 

ALSO  22-drawer  type  cases. 

Mae  Typography  Service,  27  Beaver 
St..  Albany,  New  York. 


260 — Fonts,  Modem  Monotype 
display  mats  all  point 
sizes  and  faces.  Good 
(iondition.  @$20.N 

66,000# — ’Type  Metal  (Imperial). 

•  l(e  per  lb. 

10,000# — Stereb  Metal  (Imperial). 

•  lie  per  lb. 

1 — Newspaper  Bundle  Push¬ 
er,  Curtis  Development 
Mfg.  Co.,  type  B,  Serial 
No.  12(1-1  complete,  220 
volts,  8  phase,  (0  cycle 
AC.  $1.00«.M 

1 — Newsprint  Clamp  for 
Clark  Industrial  ’Truck, 
2.0(10#  capadty.  80'’-42'’ 
diameter  rolls.  Serial  No. 
84AT120,  New  Condition. 

(l.OOO.N 

All  equipment  F.O.B.  ’The  Virginlas- 

Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk  L 

Virginia. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  (X). 
70  E.  45  St.,  N,  Y.,  N.  Y.  -  MU  (-«« 


NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO.  _ 
45  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.  86.  JU  2-4880;  2-6tW 


Press  Room 


32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  tor  Double  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Paper  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

80  East  42nd  Street  New  York  11 
Oxford  7-4690 


HOE— 6-UNITS 

with  one  double  and  one  single  folj* 
-28-9/16  cut-off.  In  use  every  w 
until  April  Ist.  Also  stereotyptal 
equipment  including  8-column  ehsi* 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
John  E.  Kerney 
Trenton,  New  Jersey _ _ 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  4^ 
60,  60.  76,  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  Georf* 
C.  Oxford.  Box  908,  Boise.  Idaho. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  15,  195« 
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MArHlNERY  and  SUPPUES 


IlEWSPAPSR  PRESSES  FOR  SA1>E 

Flat  Bed  Automatic  Webi 
Model  A  Duplex 
Goss  Cox-o-Typo 
Model  E  Duplex 
Goss  Comet 
12-page  AB  Duplex 
Model  B  Duplex 

Tubulars 

16-page  Unitube  —  Complete  with 
Stereo— mat  roller — chase* 

Semi-CylindricaU 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 
2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Stereotype 


KEMP  8  TON 


HELP  WANTED 


Artists  •  Lartoonists 


ARTIST — With  knowledge  of  handling 


ELECTRIC  STEREOTYPE  FURNACE  color  comics.  Eastern  paper.  Box  4628, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

Immersian  Heaters,  Complete  Control  LAYOUT  ARTIST— New  York  busi- 
Panels,  Hood,  Automatic  Loader,^  ness  paper  looking  for  a  recent  art 
Trucks,  Less  than  one  year  old,  any  school  grad,  maybe  even  with  a  year’s 


ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  reasonable  offer  considered,  selling  com-  experience.  Fellow  or  gal  looking  for 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps,  in  parU.  a  variety  of  assignmenU  to  work  in 

Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors.  .rviTirn  ampripan  MFTAI  S  d®P®rt^®"«^-  Some  mechani- 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions.  „„.yNITro  AMERICAN  ME lAl^  too,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  copy. 

Portable  Color  Fountains.  2246  W.  Hubbard  St.  Chicago  12,  III.  Happy-type  spot  with  good  future. 


a  variety  of  assignments  to  work  in 
promotion  department.  Some  mechani¬ 
cals,  too,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  copy. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 


2246  W.  Hubbard  St.  Chicago  12,  III.  Happy-tyi>e  spot  with  go<^  future, 
PONY  AUTOPLAT  E  MACHINE  beaucoup  benefits,  ^nd  resume,  with 
23-9/16"  cutoff;  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  salary  requirements  and  a  couple  of 
Trimmer ;  Goss  stereotype  machinery  santiples  we  can  keep,  to  Box  4823, 


,  -  22% "  cutoff:  Nolan  radi^  arm  router.  Editor  &r  Publisher. _ 

‘76/3^  R  H^'  Heavy  Design  Quad-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Griffiths  (^.  In^.  415  Lexington  MAGAZINE  SUPERVISOR: 

with  color  foiintain,  in  rear  60  7.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17-OX  7-4590  " 


16/32  R.  Hoe  Arch-type 
12/24  Goss  Single  Width 


Semi-cylindrical  presses  offered  with 
or  without  stereo — mat  roller — chases 


FOR  SALE 

SCOTT  "MULTI-UNIT” 
SEXTUPLE  EQUIPMENT 


_  EQUIPMEI^  $1000;  one  Goss  curved  vacuum-back 

6 — SCOTT  BLACK  PRINTING  UNITS  hand  casting  box  with  vacuum  pump, 
of  the  Floor-F^  or  Camel-Back  d^  $1000:  one  Goes  curved  cutting-off  cyl- 
sign.  'These  Units  contain  solid  jnder,  double  cut  and  adjustable  for 


ONE  75-h.p.  Century  ballbearing  AC  ty  and  know  typography.  Ability  to 
60-cycle  variable  speed  motor  with  work  well  with  others  important, 
matched  grids,  used  about  two  years.  Good  job  with  well-known  denomina- 
$1200:  one  6-ton  obroand  Kemp  metal  tionaJ  publishing  organization.  Locate 
furnace,  complete  without  carburetor,  in  South.  Send  complete  resume  to 
$1000;  one  Gms  curved  vacuum-back  Box  4822,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


Jo“r^  pTintTng“akT"impm.  TuTp™^  “"e.-^rW^  mo^^^  Tho.-o^^S^^^r?e^;^^n^^^h^’"circ»- 

W,  are  known  for  our  package  deal.  *g^e'"ci:S^”  ttffig™Xr*bl^ri^^^^^  T“"‘7.VeS"Ta1e%h^r*‘"^:LJmlui  '®t?on"feld^.  M.S  ‘^ified^  to 

;  Multi-Unit’:  Folder*  “?®to'?  ^art  and  stop^motor  iC^^^  drWerf’^Ind  hi““  to"' 
slition  anywhere.  of  the  8-2  raUo  cons^ct.on  They  ^^0.  Above  equipment  220-Volt.  AC,  btold  d«ulluon 


UPECO 


420  Valleybi^  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  6— Paper*RoIl  Spindled  Positions,  each 


^  ADOV0  CQUipni^iib  fcSv*  V  Oil*  AL/|  how  to  hiiild  cii*ctilRtinn  I'Kjkrt 

can  be  o^rated  to  gnve  four  indi-  eO-cycle,  cut-off  22%"  inches.  7/16"  2°  Box  487or  Effitor  &  ito^S^lr 
vidual  deliveries  or  two  double  de-  ^  14^"  plate  rMiivr  s  i-uoiisner. 

"  -  ■  CORPUS  CHRIS'n  CALLER-TIMES 


GEneva  8-3744 


built  within  its  individual  Unit  and 
■DArv  giving  a  paper  feed  controlled  by  1 

DUPLEX  CTANDARD  TUBULAR  Automatic  Tension  Cover-  | 

2  to  1  Model  Press  6 — Set*  of  "Multi-Unit”  Superstruc- 

Press  Ser.  No.  104.  Presently  located  1,  t,  ^  r-  »i  u 

Journal-Standard,  Freeiiort,  Illinois.  - — HP  230  volt  D.C.  Cutler-Han^ 


Available  approximately  Jan.  15,  1959. 
Can  be  inspected  in  operation  by  pre¬ 
arranged  appointment.  A-1  oiierating 
and  mechanical  condition. 


CORPUS  CHRIS'n  CALLER-TIMES 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
A.  T.  Blease 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


Offered  complete  with  modern  30  HP 
2  motor  drive  with  push  button  sta- 
tions,  16  steel  chases,  all  stereo  equip-  Printing  Diameter — 14^  inches 
ment  hieloding  electric  metal  pump.  Sheet  Cut — 22%  inches 
curved  Jouter  and  Goes  45-C  Heavy  Plates — 7/16  inch;  60  degree  bevel 
Duty  Mat  Roller.  Complete  package.  WRI’TE : 

D„.iia^ _ _ _ _ ...  Ptve  Dryden  . . 


mer  Motor  Drives  each  equipped  _ _ 

with  fully  automatic  push  button  STEREO  EQUIPMENT  ZONE  SUPERVISOR  for  large  a.m. 

Control  Systems.  r>r-K  1  r-i  n  11  k  j  a  si  Arr^/~iATrc  newspaper.  Must  be  promotion  and 

Each  Unit  is  equipped  with  set  of  BEN  oHULMAN  AbbUOIAIcb  service  minded.  Excellent  opportunity 
rubber  covered  roller*  and  press  gO  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17 — OX  7-4590  advancement.  $145  per  week  in,- 


YOUNG  MAN  with  some  ex- 
lierience  that  wants  to  move 
from  a  small  Texas  daily  to  a 
hard-hitting  outfit  in  a  large 
city.  Opportunities  unlimited. 
Prefer  man  with  knowledge  of 
South  Texas  area.  Write  full 
particulars  first  letter  to  Box 
4807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


eludes  car  allowance.  Generous  pitH 

=cr^r — — ; - SI — i - 7 — .  _  duction  bonus.  Furnish  complete  do- 

PFNPRAl^*PRIVTnNr*"EQIIIP^FOT  ***'“  yourself  and  experience. 

A  V  as  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4826,  Editor 

5708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla.  ^  Publisher. 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows, 
Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment 


^lifirt  erector*  ^ailable  to  instajl  Journal-Tribune  Publishing  Company  Co..  ^2  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
at  moderate  cost.  Trade-ins  accepted,  sioux  City,  Iowa _  WTT.f.  R..,  to-  Ch  Comnlefe  PI, 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  .  „  . ...  _  . 

SUPPLY  CO  AVAILABLE  NOW 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


WILL  Buy  fo.*  Cash.  Complete  Plant  Evening  newspaiier  in  city  of  50,000 
also  Individual  Machine  and  Equip-  population.  Chart  Area  2,  has  opening 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  for  man  or  woman  experienced  in  all 

PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Give 


422  West  8th  St.  Kansas  City  5.  Mo.  poNY  AUTOPLA’TE  with  pump—  277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  |  fidj^  p^culars.  Box  4639,  Editor  A 
^  21%"  cut-off.  6-ton,  Kemp  Obround  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  P“*»lt®ber. 


Stereotype  Pot.  30  H.P.  AC.  GE  Drive,  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  \  Aaarmvn  MAMar'icR  _ 

control  panel,  grids.  125  H.P.  AC,  C-W  available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 

Drive,  control  board,  grids,  2000  Gal.  1  323  N.  4th  St..  Phil..  6.  Pa.  |  ‘’^Tiag^'^pr.^SieS^  a*^ 

build  up  from  present  12  column  daily 


Drive,  control  board,  grids.  2000  Gal.  |  323  N.  4th  St.,  Phils.  6,  Pa. 
Ink  Tank  with  3  H.P.  Blackmcr  pump. 

Com.  S  unit,  double  delivery,  straight-  Cutler-Hammer  std.  duty  conveyors,  6- 

Wnm. _  a  g.  «.».•/  a  Wife,  Babcock  Optimua  flat  bed  press 

Un*  press.  Cutoff  22%  .  Capco  port-  feeder  and  folder.  Prints  4  up. 

sNe  fountain.  Practically  new  Cutler  ex  ;ellent  condition. 


operation.  ^oyAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
tTem  U  in  daily  operation  and  may  mgg  Saticoy  St.  PRES.'? 

be  seen  by  apiiointment.  Removal  of  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  EJRECTORS 

tU*  press  necessitated  by  building  ex-  POplar  6-0610 
pension.  Also  available,  Hoe  handbox 
end  plate  finishing  machine.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  or  phone  R.  A. 

Hunter,  New  Haven  Register,  867 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
'TELETYPESEPTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — B3rods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


Available  Immediately 
4  or  5  UNITS  HOB— 28  9/16"  cutoff. 


OiMw  Street,  New  Haven,  Ckmnectl-  poUR  UNITS  "Condensed  Pattern" 


«nt.  I/)eu8t  2-1121. 


minimum.  Will  i>ay  salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  background  and  ability.  Write 
experience,  etc.  in  detail  to  Timee 
Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 


Display  Advertising 


GIRL  FRIDAY  for  advertising  promo- 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  !S'SSiKiS.''Mr,rtS 

SUPPLY  COMPANY  g-t  md  wt.  plMd^cl  ud 

set,  rst-  K  Mn  Interesting  variety  of  assignmenU  for 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  with  enthusiasm  and 

imagination.  Send  resume  including 
HELP  WANTED  salary  requiremento.  Box  4625,  Editor 

...  -.  *  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


arch  type,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders, 

Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders  |  OFFICE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANTS 


LAYOUT-ARTIST  AND 
COPYWRITER 


GOSS  6-UNITS 


shaft  driven  subway  delivery  from  off  wanted  for  rapidly  growing  aflUiated  ™ 
side  to  sing  e  C-H  conveyor,  Kraup  of  dally  newspapers.  Operations  JJ[® 

tore  two-roll  ^Uons  for  86  inch  dl-  Western  SUtes,  with  circulation 

ametw  rolla  Hoe  a^™^  Unsion*.  range  of  6,000  to  16,000.  Excellent  <«>-  ^  £ 

two  Cutler-Hammer  76-6  HP  two  mo-  portunities  for  further  advancement 


Built  1.82.  Us«l  100  times  22%*  cut-  ’.An*!,’'  “  "  n®w^P®r  biSin^*^  Ta’n^^L  "7S’‘^^uron.'i;.;ihU 

Of.  Now  Available.  Like  New.\urry.  ^‘’ii4!8S*'ja^?7?is.  '  Write  Box_^y,0^  Editor  A  ^ublis^r,.  STSu^g  roSST  U^^'u  7r^e^ 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

®ox  908  1 


Boise.  Idaho  I  80-40  page*. 


OFFICE  MANAGER  —  Small  daily  Only  experienced  people  considered. 
SOLD  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern  nowBi>*i>er  vicinity  of  Chicago.  Ability  Plersant  ^working  conditioru  on  on* 

unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving  to  take  charge  of  books  and  systema-  of  Ruth’s  top  morning-evening  and 

80-40  pages.  tize  office.  Get  things  don*.  Compen-  Sur^y  newsiiapers.  Writ*  full  details 

sarion  will  be  commensurate  with  ac-  to  Box  4617,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

- - -  NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and  complishment.  Pull  particulars  includ- 

TOR  SALE— Drive  and  motors— 80-8  ,  Immediacy.  Unit  transpor-  ing  salary  desired.  Box  4804,  Editor 

“P  Cline-West.  20  000  an<i  **  ooo  tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has  *  Publisher. 

Approxlm'ately  103  in.'.  8  ®,™"®  handling.  Price  - Artists  -  Cartoonists - 


WANTED: 

COPY  AND  IaAYOUT  TALENT 


ana  ze.uoQ  - - -  - - ~  ~~  ~  i 

sprockeU.  ADDroxImAtAiw  in«  %  crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price  g  ,,  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

t  Ch2m“wriu  Box  48ol  "loderau.  Artists  -  Cartoonists _ 

- 2®ra!ll _  w.t.rhnrv  Rennkllr.n  WANTED— artist,  layout,  idea  man.  Kanlmke*.  Illinois  Dally  Journal. 

8  PArc  Cl  ATOcrx  nnrrrrr  **he  over  and  direct  art  department,  flrst  prize  winner  in  typography,  use 

®  '  AQpE  FLATBED  PRESSES  American  —  ^terbury  20,  Conn,  .et  up  art  and  copy  service,  develop  of  illustration  and  general  excellence. 


T  *  ^PPLEX.  Model  AB 
l4)cated:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SANFORD.  N.  C. 
WOODLAND.  CALIF. 


advertising  campaigns  for  re^l  staff,  needs  a  young  man  or  woman  trained 

-  Also  editorial  art,  some  editorial  car-  or  experienced  in  layout  and  copy 

J 1 5  000  BUYS  toons.  Ebicellent  oiiportnnity  for  man  writing.  Job  with  a  fine  future,  re- 

AO  o  ‘  l_l  B  ****  creative  initiative  who  can  give  quiring  shirt-sleeve  work  along  with 

48  rg.  M06  rr6SS  advertising  agency  type  service  to  local  imagination  and  versatility.  Salary 


uALar.  oWV*  and  starting  motors,  control  accounU.  Send  complete  information  commensurate  with  ability  and  experi- 

BEN  SHIII  mam  ACC/'^^IATCC  P*n*i.  P«Ir  of  folded  conveyor  Avail-  and  photostats  of  samplea  to  Retail  *nc*:outMan^ng  fringe  bCTeflta.  Writs 
6ft  »  ''-'LIVI/mn  I  to  aUe  imraediatMy.  Contact  Philip  H.  Advertising  Manager,  Ledger-Enquirer,  experience,  education,  background.  Re- 

42  St.  X.  Y.  17 — OX  7-4690  Toung,  Divnteh,  York,  Pa.  Newspapers,  Columbus,  Georgia.  pilea  confidential. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Novembw  15,  1958  « 


I 
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i 
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_ HELP  \l>  ANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  manage 
all  advertising  on  morning  daily  in 
University  community.  Opportunity 
for  some  class  work  toward  degrees. 
B^n  work  June  1,  19&9.  Write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
LARGE  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  is  seeking  to  strengthen  its  retail 
staff.  Two  men  needed,  no  less  than 
6  years’  exi)erience  handling  all  types 
of  retail  accounts,  including  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Vacancies  now  available 
for  college  trained  men  not  over  35. 
Personal  interview  and  thorough  check 
of  background.  If  you  qualify  we  wel¬ 
come  your  application.  Box  4727,  fldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  ABC  weekly  in  Hammonton,  New 
Jersey  mid-way  between  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  recently  purchased  by  progres¬ 
sive  daily  management.  Must  be  good 
salesman,  layout  man  and  copy  writer, 
not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Salary  $125 
a  week  plus  bonus  arrangement.  Write 
experience  etc.  in  detail  to  A.  M. 
Bass,  Publisher,  Times  Journal,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey, 

E2PB3UENCED  RETAIL  STAFFBK 
to  take  over  good  list  of  accounts  and 
sell  new  business.  Good  salary  and 
best  bonus  system  we  know  of.  Good 
on  copy-layout.  Give  full  particulars  to: 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 

Ledger-Enquirer 

Columbus,  Georgia _ 

HARD-HITTING  advertising  director 
for  competitive  daily.  Up  to  $10,000 
for  right  man.  Must  know  how  to 
supervise  all  phases.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter.  Reply  Box  4818,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  Massena, 
New  York,  on  aggressive  growing 
semi-weekly  9,000  ABC.  Massena.  the 
location  of  the  billion  dollar  seaway 
and  power  developments,  new  General 
Motors  and  Reynolds  Metals  plants. 
This  man  could  be  an  experienced 
salesman  anxious  to  move  into  greater 
responsibility  as  Ad  Manager.  We  de¬ 
sire  a  hustler,  competent  with  copy 
and  layout,  and  capable  of  eventually 
running  department.  Many  fringe 
benefits  include  fully  paid  by  com¬ 
pany  pension  plan.  Write  John  T. 
Doyle,  General  Manager,  Massena 
(New  York)  Observer. 

TWO  INDUSTRIAL  WRIimiS.  Lead¬ 
ing  national  business  magazine  seeks 
high  caliber,  experienced  men  able  to 
write  about  industrial  and  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  in  machinery  and 
metals  fields.  Must  be  college  trained, 
under  35.  Midwest  location.  Some 
travel.  _  Good  starting  salary  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow,  ^nd  complete 
resume  of  education,  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  data.  Box  4817,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


Editorial 


TOP  DAILY  in  49th  state  needs  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  for  sports,  general 
assignment.  Write  Cliff  Cernick,  Edi¬ 
tor,  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

imrrOR-MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  job  plant.  Fast 
growing  area.  Finest  equipment.  Ro¬ 
tary  operation.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
4714,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  photography  know¬ 
how  to  train  ac  “Man  Friday"  on  6,000 
ABC,  32-page  weekly.  Start  $70.00  per 
week.  Write  fully  to:  Norman  Har- 
rington,  Star-Democrat,  Easton.  Md. 

_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
ASSISTANT  WOMAN’S  EDITOR 
needed.  Chance  of  advancement  on 
fsjst-growing  newspaper  for  woman 
with  some  experience  in  writing  wom¬ 
en’s  news  stories,  heads,  making  lay¬ 
outs,  etc.  Journalism  degree  O.K..  but 
not  required.  Write  John  Watts,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywoi^, 
Florida. 


CITY  EDITOR  handle  UPI  wire  and 
some  general  reporting.  Write  giving 
references.  Publisher,  Daily  Press. 
Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

COPY  EDITOR  and  suburban  reporter 
for  100,000  circulation  New  England 
p.m.  daily.  Reporter  must  have  car. 
Box  4828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

70 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

DESKMAN  70,000  Texas  morning 
daily.  Three  to  five  yeare  experience 
required.  Mild  winter  climate,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  good.  If  interested  give 
full  particulars  of  age  experiences  and 
references  to  Box  4815,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESKMAN  for  daily.  Chart  Area  8. 
Beginner  with  some  news  experience 
will  be  considered.  Write  Box  4810, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ED  .‘TOR  for  ABC  picture  weekly  of 
5,000  circulation.  Use  of  camera  im¬ 
portant.  Must  be  top3_  local  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  pictures:  fit  into  community. 
References  must  check  out.  Permanent 
position,  genuine  opportunity.  Write 
fully,  references,  salary  asked,  first 
letter.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  4839,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  or  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM 
to  manage  80  year  old  weekly  in  town 
of  4,000  on  Lake  Erie.  No  hack  shop. 
Owned  and  printed  by  a  strong  daijy. 
Must  be  competent  in  both  editorial 
and  advertising  and  capable  of  good 
photography.  Write  or  call  C.  M. 
Adams,  The  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
and  experienced  reporter,  jobs  open 
now  sports.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
daily  column,  makeup  desk,  heads. 
Heavy  local  sports.  Reporter  to  handle 
general  assignments.  Must  be  accu¬ 
rate.  Prefer  both  from  southwest. 
Please  send  resume  to  William  C. 
Wilson,  Executive  Editor,  Temple, 
Texas,  Daily  Telegram. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  with  some  experience  for  good 
small  city  Virginia  daily.  Five  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning.  Excellent 
living  and  working  conditions.  Salary 
co.nmensurate  with  experience.  W.  J. 
Missett,  Suffolk  News  Herald. 

NA’nONAL  CATHOLIC  current  af¬ 
fairs  weekly  for  Junior  High  students 
needs  topflight  writer  to  serve  as 
News  Editor.  Must  be  solidly  grounded 
in  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  and 
Christian  social  principles.  Must  be 
able  to  w-rite  about  complex  news 
events  in  clear,  simple  and  vivid  terms. 
Experience  in  evaluating  national  and 
international  news  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  abiiity  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
writing  to  Editor,  Young  Catholic 
Messenger,  38  West  Fifth  St.,  Dayton 
2,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  needed  to 
serve  as  Editor's  Assistant.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  editing  syndicated  columns,  han¬ 
dling  Letters  to  Editor,  and  editing 
once  a  week  teenage  page.  Apply  in 
detail,  George  Shannon,  Editor,  Shreve- 
po.'t  (Louisiana)  Journal. 

REPORTER 

on  30.000  Chart  Area  11  daily. 

Box  4831,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED — ^News  Editor  for  south¬ 
west  Louisiana  semi-weekly.  Must  be 
alert  for  local  small  town  news,  con¬ 
genial  and  ambitious.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Richard  Daquin,  Box 
606,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  writer  for  fast- 
growing  evening  daily  in  over-SO.OOO 
class,  near  CThicago.  Good  pay,  five- 
day  week,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  4833,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.00( 
company  magazines  buy.  Pasrment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
and  captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Press  Pictures.  151  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

FORWARD-LOOKING  executive  to 
head  up  composing  room  on  progressive 
daily.  Must  be  cost-conscious,  and  have 
ability  to  lead  men.  Union  shop.  Chart 
Area  12.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box 
4703,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED;  Composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  with  some  knowledge  of  stereo¬ 
typing  and  pressroom,  sll  on  same 
floor.  Non-union  throughout.  Small 
daily,  town  15,000  and  25.000  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped  plant  and  good 
crew.  Chance  for  energetic  man  to 
make  real  good  job  with  good  com¬ 
pany.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4734. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


ASSISTANT 

for  promotion  department 

of  trade  publication 

in  New  York  city.  Man  or  woman 
with  training  or  experience  in  ad  copy, 
layout  and  art.  Must  be  versatile,  will¬ 
ing  to  pitch  in  with  typing,  clerical 
and  research,  too.  Opportunity  to  learn 
all  phases  of  media  promotion. 

Send  complete  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  some  samples 
which  ne.-d  not  be  returned.  Many 
company  benefits,  pleasant,  congenial 
office.  Box  4523,  EHitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRGMTTTON  COPYWRITER 
Expanding  promotion  department. 
Chart  Area  2,  one  of  nation’s  large.st 
newspapers,  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  copywriter  looking  for  career 
opportunity.  Our  staff  knows  about 
this  ad.  Box  4713,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FUND  RAISING 

MEN  experienced  in  newspaper  rei)Ort- 
ing,  public  relations  and  professional 
capital  fund  raising.  Must  be  prepare<l 
to  travel.  Opportunity  in  principal  hos¬ 
pital  fund  raising  concern.  Applicants 
over  45  considered.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4820,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


WE  NEED 

two  additional  salesmen 

to  call  on  Newspaper  Pressroom  trade. 

State  resume  of  education,  special 
training  and  past  ten  years  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Marital  status.  Indicate  part 
of  country  preferred  for  working.  Also 
time  willing  to  be  away  from  home 
on  trips.  All  expenses  paid  by  com¬ 
pany. 

Salary  open  and  will  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications  and  results. 
Box  4522,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Salesman  calling  on  daily 
papers,  to  handle  live  feature  for  a 
syndicate  as  a  sideline.  Generous  com¬ 
mission.  Write  Box  4721,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 
_ Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTTfPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


INSTRUCTION 
Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  ths! 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  2U  lessoc 
Howard  Parish  ClOurse  in  QassifiM 
Advertising. 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  gtt 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  0^ 
’THEIR  OWN  TIME.  ’The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  i 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrollint 
your  Classified  people  in  this  coutm 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  ,  . , 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  i 
"putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  thei; 
names  ...  of  if  you’d  rather,  wt'il 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  M 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  peopit 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don't 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  investmenu 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida  i 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  in;-  j 
portant  newspaper  executive's  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1933 

2900  K,  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-6591 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative  _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Consulting  Industrial  Engineer  with 
excellent  record  of  cutting  costs  in  the 
mechanical  deirartments  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  desires  top  maa^ 
ment  position  on  progressive  m^on 
or  large  daily,  Ten  years  experience, 
top  referencesi  married.  Resume  and 
additional  information  on  request.  Boa 
4524,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  —  Experienced,  ver«r 
tile.  Desire  Editorial  Cartooning  spot 
on  metropolitai  daily.  Box  46C4,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Circulation 

I  CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  now  en- 
'  ployed,  desires  change.  Experience  is 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Home  De¬ 
livery  specialist.  Best  references,  mar¬ 
ried,  family  man,  age  35.  Box  4547, 

,  iMitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  CIRCULATION  MAN  with  15  year* 
I  experience  on  metropolitan  newapa- 
I  pers.  Desires  position  with  small 
I  daily.  Would  also  be  interested  to  buy 
the  newspapers  direct  from  the  pre«. 
I  Write  Box  4809,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


.J 


EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  November  15,  1958 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED)  MANAGER  or  Classified 
Display.  Competitive  market.  Box  4731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Correspon  dents _ 

SICK  OF  LAZY  CORRESPONDENTS? 
No  matter  what  your  type  ot  publica¬ 
tion,  award-winning  free-lance  writer 
can  supply  lucid  copy  and  sharp  pix  on 
any  assignment  in  southwestern  to 
central  Michigan,  northern  Indiana, 
Chicago.  Three  years  solid  newspaper 
experience,  some  trade  journal  work, 
master’s  degree  in  journalism.  Box 
4709,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  i 

_ Display  Advertising _  I 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  JUST  TO 
SCRATCH  THE  SURFACE?  I  am  ! 
seeking  a  permanent  spot  as  Adver-  ! 
Using  Manager  with  a  daily  in  the  1 
Chart  Areas  of  4 ;  9  or  10.  If  you  are  I 
in  need  of  a  man  who  can  and  will  i 
create  a  strong  selling  and  promotional 
pro^nun  to  develop  maximum  potential  ' 
in  revenue  and  goodwill,  in  new  and  i 
old  accounts ;  write  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  at  my  expen.se.  Box  4633, 

Editor  &  Puolisher. _  . 

ADMAN  —Tops  in  layouts.  7  years 
experience.  College  grad.  Box  4819, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Current¬ 
ly  manager  on  8,000  circulation  daily. 
Impressive  20  years  background.  Best 
references — locate  anywhere.  Box  4803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  9  years 
expe.-ience  on  12,000  circulation  class. 
Fnmilinr  all  phases  of  small  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Age  35,  family, 
non-drinker,  good  references.  Prefer 
(hart  Area  9  or  10.  Box  4811,  Exlitor 
t  Publisher. 

WOMAN  LAY-OUT  artist  and  editor; 
10  years  experience  on  newspapers; 
also  retail  store  advertising.  Box  4808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE,  experienced  reporter,  tied  to  | 
desk,  wants  back  out  on  street.  Box 
4527,  EMitor  A  Publisher. _  ■ 

OLD  PRO — 25  years  experience  In 
g»rts  as  makeup,  reporter,  editor. 
Past  5  years  edited  one  of  nation's 
largest  Sunday  sports  sections,  aver-  ' 
J*ing  50  columns  per  week.  Married, 
family.  Elxcellent  references.  Prefer 
metropolitan  sports  copy  desk  but  will 
answer  all  offers.  Strong  on  baseball, 
^ketball.  football.  Write  Jim  Fraser, 
South  New  York  Avenue,  Elvans- 
^ll«  (14),  Indiana. _ 

reporter— two  years  experience,  in- 
Uuding  national  news  magazine, 
•^ngest  in  school  and  village  board 
Wfai™  and  spoits.  Box  4627,  Editor 
*  Publisher. _ 

ro^INA-nON  PRODUCTION-EDI¬ 
TORIAL  book  manufacturer  manager 
'5“ten  years  varied  experience  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing.  Industrial 
^th  ei^t  to  third  year  in 
f™.(^ti.rg  major).  Box  4724,  EHi- 
^  *  Publisher. _ 

AWAJID  WINNING  managing  EMi- 
*6,  seeks  opportunity  to  meet  the 
“Jly  challenge  of  news  and  the  in- 
®J«»ing  need  to  present  it  in  a  com- 
wiing  manner  from  a  content  and  a 
®*™^ng  standpoint.  Eleven  years 
■t^nence  on  a  metropolitan  dally  in 
•WOO  Pius  eiass.  Strong  believer  in 
*nd  the  localization  of 
typographical  ^ckground 
“4  a  decided  understanding  of  the 
Efpoietns  raised  by  mounting  costs. 
SI«r*  •‘^'"l“i»frative  responsibility  for 
of  M.  Ihrough  sueoeasfui  experi- 
.r?*'***  the  vital  need  to  cooper- 
,2  ***  departments.  Seeking  man- 

S!**  editor’s  or  executive  editor’s  po- 
on  86.000  to  76.000  class  daily 
w  news  editor’s  position  in  100,000 
Reply  Bot  4719,  ^itor  and 


E7X-1NS  STAFFEIR,  3-year8  experience, 
top  references,  samples — swks  metro- 
iralitan  daily.  Box  4736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

EXPERIETNCED)  COPY  EDITOR.  Seeks 
I)OSt  with  dignified,  permanent  maga¬ 
zine  or  imall-city  newspaper.  Have 
been  editor  of  trade  magazine,  weekly 
newspaper;  general  reporter.  Use  cam- 
era.  Box  4715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FULLY  EXPERIED4CS)  NEWSPA- 
PEDIMAN  available.  Mitor  two  top 
weeklies  and  good  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Connecticut  preferred.  Box  4707, 

Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

GO  WEST.  YOUNG  MAN— Greeley’s 
advice  is  good,  but  recent  college  grad 
(B.A.  Journalism)  will  go  North,  East 
and  South  as  well.  College  Elditor 
(Sports  and  General).  Draft  Elxempt. 
Write  Box  4710,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EJDITOR  —  Exceptional 
managing  editor  of  medium  daily 
wishes  to  relocate  medium  or  small 
daily  western  states.  Young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  outstanding  production  man,  good 
handler  of  personnel.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  including  present  employer.  Why 
not  write  for  details?  Box  4728,  Editor 

A  Publisiier. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT 
and  EXPEDIIEINCE  wanted  by  young 
Harvard  College  Honors  Graduate  in 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Possess  no  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  but  eager  to  learn 
and  capable  of  executive  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Can  invest  considerable  sum  for 
worthwhile  opportunity.  Box  4722, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPOR’TEIR,  32,  experienced  most  city, 
county,  state  beats,  small  medium 
dailies,  see’xs  connection  with  medium 
daily  in  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Pres¬ 
ently  located  in  West.  Box  4701,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

I  _ 

I  REPORTER,  25,  capable,  aggressive. 

I  3^  years  solid  experience  seeks  spot 
I  on  metropolitan  paper.  Single,  vet, 
college  grad.  Box  4736,  Editor  A  Pub- 

'  iisher. _ 

'  SPORTS  WRITER  and  Make-up  man. 
i  16  years  experience,  daily  and  weekiy. 

I  41,  singie.  Prefer  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Elastem  Ohio.  Write  Box  4718, 

,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

STATE  EDITOR — Do  you  want  a  man 
;  who  can  put  vitality  into  your  state, 

I  area  news  coverage  and  add  to  your 
I  circulation?  Elxiierienced.  skilled.  Box 

4729,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. _ 

VEDISATTLE  WRITEJR.  28,  feature 
flair.  8  years  experience  technical 
writing.  S^ks  chance  to  combine  tal- 
I  enta  on  house  organ  or  public  rela- 
I  tions  staff  in  New  York  City  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Rutgers  grad,  EInglisb. 
Box  4730,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE),  MAKEIUP  editor’s  job.  medium¬ 
sized  P.U.  daily,  sought  by  prize- 
winning  assistant  on  Chart  Area  I 
paper.  Seven  years  experience  wire 
and  city.  Fast,  highest  standards. 
Journalism  master’s  degree.  Fine  civic 
record.  Famiiy  man.  Vet.  Box  4720, 
Elditor  A  Pubiisher. _ 

YOUNG  PRO  seeks  realistic  pay  for  top 
taient.  Paper  or  public  relations.  7 
years  experience.  AP  night  editor, 
bigtime  sports,  general  assignment, 
some  copy  desk.  Strong  on  features 
and  fast-breaking  rewrite.  Single,  32. 
vet,  college.  Box  4702,  Elditor  A  Pulv 
Iisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEDVDLINE  PEHISONNEX  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 
BEGINNER.  26,  vet,  2  years  coilege 
English  and  writing,  no  commercial 
experience  wants  copy  or  reporting 
job.  Go  anywhere,  salary  not  impor¬ 
tant  as  long  as  I  can  learn.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  12. 
Alaska,  have  traveled  in  1.  2,  3.  4, 
start  now.  Box  4812,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  I 


Editorial 


CALIFORNIA 

New  York  City  reporter  wants  relo¬ 
cate.  Now  national  news  magazine 
staff  (10  years)  experience  reporting, 
editorial/research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Box  4816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  WOMEN’S  editor  wants 
Connecticut  or  New  York  daily.  Make¬ 
up,  features,  5  years  daily  experience. 
Eixcellent  references.  Box  4802,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EIDITOR,  sports-wire,  seeks  news  desk- 
general  reporting  spot  on  Chart  Area 
12  daily.  24,  BA,  vet,  married,  cam¬ 
era.  1  year  experience.  E.  Brazil,  202 
Spring,  Paso  Robles.  California. _ 

FARM  EDITOR,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  area  reporter,  feature  writer — 
good  understanding  rural,  urban  scene. 
Wants  i>oeition  in  this  field  with 
newspaper,  trade  publication,  maga¬ 
zine  or  public  relations  for  company. 
’Twelve  years  in  field.  Reply  to  Box 

4805,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. _ 

J-GRAD,  experienced  news  reix>rter, 
available  now.  Not  afraid  of  work. 
Reply  Box  4832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily 
seeking  reporter  spot  on  medium  sized 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  10.  11  or  12. 
Box  4830,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  presently 
employed  California  daily,  have  re¬ 
signed  to  seek  more  challenging  post, 
newswise.  Able  writer,  experienced 
editor,  layout,  makeup.  Accustomed  7- 
day  operation,  another  state.  Journal¬ 
ism.  Business  degrees.  Have  car,  cam¬ 
era.  Nose  for  news.  Likes  work.  Re¬ 
liable.  resourceful.  Available  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  or  earlier.  Box  4821,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NBWSWOMAN  with  B.S.J.  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  experience  on  25,000 
daily  wants  permanent  job  on  medium 
to  metropolitan  sized  daily.  Have  cov¬ 
ered  everything  from  police  to  sports. 
ICxperienced  photographer.  Gexid  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1.  2  or  6. 
Write  Box  4813,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


QUALITY.  PRESTIGE 


To  the  publisher  who  wants  to 
enhance  his  paper’s  editorial  qual¬ 
ity  and  presti.re:  Here  is  the  editor 
for  you.  Twenty-eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  ^itorial  and  make¬ 
up  phases,  both  metropolitan  and 
sm  ill  town.  Now  a  deskman  on 
one  of  America’s  biggest  dailies. 
Can  take  complete  charge  of  small 
or  medium-sized  paper  or  fill  any 
major  metropolitan  post.  Old  enough 
to  have  sense,  vigorous  enough  for 
long  years  of  accomplishment.  (k>l- 
lege  graduate,  reliable,  politically 
independent,  effective  public  speak¬ 
er,  coot>erative  but  insistent  on 
highest  professional  and  ethical 
standards.  Available  after  January 
1.  Salary  commensurate  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Interview  if  you  mean 
business.  Box  4834,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST  and  featured 
sports  writer  for  one  of  ’The  South’s 
largest  papers  seeking  similar  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere  on  more  aggressive  pa¬ 
per.  Forceful,  crisp  spot  coverage 
writer.  Light,  newsy  column  style 
been  drawing  one  of  best  mails  in 
The  South.  Pro  at  35  with  17  years 
experience.  National  reputation.  Mar- 
ri^.  settled.  (Tlips  available.  Highest 
refeiences.  Box  4814,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TR \PPBD 

SPORTS  WRITER,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Major  college  beat,  sports  make¬ 
up  past  6  years  on  big  city  daily.  Am- 
Mtioua,  capable,  hard  worker,  bat 
trapped  by  lark  of  seniority  on  old 
sta,!.  Was  small  daily  sports  editor 
6  years.  Family  man,  B.A.,  Vet.  37. 
go^  health,  character.  Qualified  to  be 
loyal,  strong  right  arm  of  sports  edi¬ 
tor  on  daily  50,000  up.  sports  editor 
on  30.000  up,  or  top  sports  writer  on 
metropolitan  daily.  No  cynic,  love 
sports.  Will  send  samples.  rha>-t  Areas 
4.  6.  6.  8,  9,  10.  Box  48(1.  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TOP  EDITOR  with  11  years  daily  and 
weekly  experience  with  same  organi¬ 
zation  seeks  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  opportunity  in  duly 
field.  Beit  references.  Box  4827,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


WILL  BE  DISCHARGED  from  Army 
in  December.  Have  had  wire  and  locsJ 
coverage  experience  on  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  Ohio  daily.  Would  prefer  Chart 
Area  6.  Can  u.-se  si>eed  graphic.  Best 
references.  Box  4835,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  Mechanical 


FOREMAN  OF  PRESSROOM— Stereo¬ 
type,  32  years  of  age,  married  and 
dependable,  desires  to  settle  in  South¬ 
west.  full  knowledge  of  black  and 
white  and  color  work,  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Write  Jack  Crumb,  Her¬ 
ald  Press.  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 


COMPOSING  PROBLEMS? 
Superintendent  seeks  bigger  challenge. 
Box  4806,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  combination  Tubular 
pressman  seeks  position  as  press  fore¬ 
man  or  assista.it.  Si.xteen  years  expe¬ 
rience  with  Tubulars  and  stereotyping. 
Excellent  color  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Chart  Area  10,  11,  12.  Box  4836,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  change 
from  small  daily  to  medium  size  pa¬ 
per.  EMve  years  experience,  single  and 
interested  in  C^art  Areas  2,  3,  4,  12. 
Box  4634,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFTDEN- 
’ITAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  ERm-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEtetmore  1-2906 


GET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH  A  DIFFERENCE! 

Anyone  can  click  a  shutter,  but  a 
lifetime  of  experience,  a  wealth  of 
novel  ideas  and  creativity  goes  into 
each  of  my  pictures.  Specialty;  Human 
interest.  Know-how :  anything  photo¬ 
graphic,  whether  industrial,  fa.shion. 
news  or  glamor.  Wide  range  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  New  York  City  where 
I  have  studio  and  color  lab.  Free  to 
travel.  Best  references.  Box  4829,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Experienced— own  professional  camera, 
dark  room  equipment.  Position  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  or  Public  Relations  and 
Prose  Organization.  Salary  preferred. 
Box  4824,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion— -Public  Relations 


I  WAI4T  COLLEGE  public  relaUona 
job.  Three  years  as  reimrter,  deekman, 
section  editor  for  large  daily.  J-Grad. 
Veteran.  Married.  Samples,  referencea. 
Box  4725,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


I  PUBLIO  RELA’nONS— Capable  mao 
'  (36).  former  publlrtier  (3  years),  pub- 
I  lie  relations  (6  years),  anxious  for 
opportunity  hi  public  relations.  Stable, 
'  (married.  3  children) :  have  know-bow. 
ambition.  Box  4530,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  LET  ME  DIRECT  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  PROMO’nON 
Have  5  years  experience  with  top- 
notch  metropolitan  daily.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising.  editorial,  circulation  promotion. 
Now  supervise  5.  Ready  to  move  into 
Promotion  Manager  level.  BSJ.  29. 
married.  Box  4837,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  PUBLIC  REDA’OONS  Direc- 
‘  tor  has  opened  1-man  firm.  Wants 
<  more  clients.  Six  years  marketing  and 
I  advertising  background  in  consumer 
I  and  industrial  products.  Will  show 
!  successful  promotions.  Box  4826,  Ekii- 
.  tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  DILEMM.4 

The  questdon  before  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club  of  New  York  was 
whether  its  delegate  to  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  next 
week  at  San  Diego  should  go 
instructed  to  support  Kilgore 
Committee’s  report  which  would 
shut  the  fraternity’s  doors  on 
the  public  relations  men. 

A  newspaper  reporter,  hold¬ 
ing  active  membership  in  the 
professional  chapter  of  SDX, 
argued  against  the  exclusion  of 
PR  men.  A  PR  member,  holding 
only  associate  status,  thought 
the  Kilgore  plan  a  good  one.  A 
non-campus  variety  of  fratern¬ 
ity  brother  was  just  plain  con¬ 
fused. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  assigned  last  year  to 
revise  the  membership  eligibil¬ 
ity  rules,  couldn’t  get  a  word  in 
edgewise  before  the  chairman 
was  compelled  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion.  On  a  voice  vote  no  one 
present  uttered  a  nay.  The  ayes 
had  it  distinctly.  Among  the  50 
persons  present  and  voting  not 
a  dozen  could  be  identified  as 
journalists  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Kilgore  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posed  definition  for  SDX  mem¬ 
bership. 

If  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
convention,  revised  Article  One 
will  define  “Journalism”  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  “The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  policy  of, 
the  editing  of,  the  preparation 
of  news  and  e^torial  content  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  press  or 
syndicate  services,  professional 
or  business  publications,  radio 
and  television;  and  the  teaching 
of  journalism  so  defined.” 

On  the  outside  would  be 
“journalistic  research”  and  “the 
preparation  and  dissemination 
of  public  information.”  Those 
who  are  already  in  would  all  be 
professionals;  even  the  PR 
members  would  be  elevated  to 
this  rank  from  associate  status. 
But  hereafter,  “no  person  shall 
be  initiated  into  the  Fraternity 
until  he  has  sigmed  a  pledge 
indicating  his  decision  to  prac¬ 
tice  journalism  as  his  life 
profession.” 

Now  why  did  the  reporter — 
the  active  journalist  —  speak 
against  the  proposed  eligibility 
change?  This  is  why:  He  con¬ 
siders  a  professional  public  re¬ 
lations  man  the  good  right  arm 
of  journalism.  “A  reporter 
couldn’t  get  along  today  without 
him.” 

And  why  did  the  PR  man 
favor  the  change  in  rules?  This 
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is  why:  He’s  safe  on  the  inside. 
The  revision  would  keep  out  any 
others  whose  careers  are  not 
“rooted  in  the  central  areas  of 
journalism.”  Moreover  he  would 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  full  pro¬ 
fessional  membership. 

The  fact  that  the  Kilgore 
proposition  puts  present  PR 
“associates”  in  deepfreeze  in  the 
fraternity  and  freezes  out  new¬ 
comers  from  the  PR  field  is 
what  makes  the  question  a 
difficult  one  to  decide.  Pre¬ 
convention  debate  indicates  the 
delegates  will  be  engulfed  in 
the  pros  and  cons  of  PR  as  a 
part  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Good 
arguments  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  but  little  has  been 
said  bearing  on  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
a  citadel  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  strong  case  might  be 
made  out  for  continuing  recog¬ 
nition  of  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioners  who  would  bolster  a 
forthright  code  of  ethics  in  the 
broad  field  of  public  infonna- 
tion,  but  no  one  has  really  tried. 

*  *  * 

THEIR  SINS  ARE  FORGIVEN! 

Pope  Pius  XII  always  spoke 
sternly  when  he  addressed  the 
Press.  “The  care  to  report  facts 
exactly  is  essential,”  he  ad¬ 
monished  one  group  of  editors. 
“To  ascertain  Truth  and  fear¬ 
lessly  to  be  faithful  to  Truth  in 
all  you  write  and  speak  is  not 
an  easy  task,  but  it  is  a  precious 
service  and  a  bounden  duty  to 
the  millions  who  are  going  to  be 
influenced  by  your  words,”  His 
Holiness  said  to  another  group. 
He  allowed  no  compromise  with 
the  principle  of  “sacred  charac¬ 
ter”  inherent  in  accurate  re¬ 
porting.  Those  who  “twisted  the 
truth,”  he  said  often,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
some. 

“The  principal  virtue  of  the 
journalist  is,  as  always,  an  in¬ 
corruptible  love  of  the  truth,” 
the  late  Pontiff  declared  during 
an  audience  with  members  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
five  years  ago.  “Yet  how  many 
temptations  there  are  to  make 
you  depart  from  it :  temptations 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  a 
party  and  perhaps  of  the  press 
itself  on  behalf  of  which  you 
are  working.  How  difficult  it 
can  be  to  resist  them  and  to 
respect  the  limits  beyond  which 
love  of  truth  absolutely  forbids 
anyone  to  go!” 

The  new  i)ontiff.  Pope  John 
XXIII,  will  be  no  less  a  discip¬ 
linarian  on  the  basic  premise 
that  truth  is  sacred,  but  he  has 


already  shown  his  fatherly  ap¬ 
proach  in  chastising  the  Press 
for  the  shenanigans  that  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reverence  due  the 
death  and  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  He  was  in  good  humor 
when  he  had  his  first  audience 
with  about  500  newspapermen. 
Laughter  defied  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  the  Noble  and 
Swiss  Guards  when  this  holy 
man  of  benign  face  and  witty 
tongue  remarked  on  how  inter¬ 
esting  it  was  to  learn  from  the 
newspapers  the  many  secrets 
of  the  Cardinals’  conclave.  “You 
can  say  anything  you  like,  and 
nobody  can  prove  3«>u  wrong  for 
all  the  documents  have  been 
burned,”  he  said.  Then  becoming 
more  serious  and  pointed  he 
begged  the  reporters  to  be 
faithful  to  Truth.  But,  unlike 
his  predecessor.  Pope  John  left 
room  for  error.  He  gave  the 
newsmen  his  benediction  and 
this  gruide: 

“One  can  make  mistakes,  of 


course,  and  write  things  that 
are  not  correct.  But  if  they  are 
written  in  good  faith,  every¬ 
thing  is  all  right.  One  must  be 
able  to  say:  ‘What  I  have 
written  comes  from  the  heart 
It  is  sincere’.”  .  .  .  J.H.w. 

• 

2  Reporters  Help 
To  Select  Jury 

Hull,  Que. 

Two  newspapermen  were  se¬ 
lected  at  the  opening  of  a 
murder  trial  here  to  help  em¬ 
panel  a  jury. 

Justice  Paul  Ste.  Marie  asked 
J.  Alexis  Larose  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  Edward  Deslauriers 
of  Le  Droit  to  act  as  court 
triers. 

Court-appointed  triers  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  think  a  prospective  juror 
is  prejudiced  about  a  case  if 
one  of  the  legal  counsel  chal¬ 
lenges  the  selection  of  the  juror. 
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Your  Best  Reporter 


He’s  good  only  if  people  read  his  stories. 
Your  whole  newspaper  .  .  .  it’s  effective 
only  if  people  can  read  every  page  easily 
and  pleasurably. 

.Assure  readability  with  Corona,  the  type 
used  by  the  best-read  newspapers  in  the 
world.  Its  clean,  open  design  makes  read¬ 
ing  a  pleasure  . . .  and  makes  sure  that  the 
public  reads  the  good  material  your  staff 
has  to  offer.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


corona 


eowue! 


(  »  LINOTYPE^ 


has  the  world's  biggest  and  best  selection  of  newspaper 
body,  headline,  classified  and  display  types. 


Set  in  Linotype  Spartan,  ProType  a)id  Corona,  of  course! 


Prin  ■  in  V.S.A. 


An  audience  bigger  than  all  of  Beaumont 
yours  exclusively  in  HOUSTON  only  with  THE  PRESS! 


Mr.  Advertiser:  Are  you  being  short-changed  in  your  That’s  more  than  the  31,200  families  in  Waco; 
effort  to  cover  the  rich  Houston  market?  34,200  in  Beaumont;  39,500  in  Amarillo. 

You  are,  if  you  overlook  The  Houston  Press  audi-  You’re  not  getting  your  full  money’s  worth  if  your 
ence:  42,606  families  who  read  no  other  paper,  who  .sales  mes.sage  misses  this  important  part  of  the  total 
like  what  they  read  in  The  Press,  and  buy  what  they  109,396  families  who  daily  buy  The  Houston  Press, 
see  in  it. 

For  further  information  contact  THE  HOUSTON  PRESS  or  any 
SCRiPPS-HOWARD  advertising  office 
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